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THE SEA-WOLF 



CHAPTER I 

1 KAXCEX-T know where to be^n, though I sometiines 
hcetkniily place the cause of it all to Ch«Tley_£uruseth'8 
(KdiL He kept^a lummer cotjage in MIU Valley, under 
(be thadow of Mount Tamalpais, and never occupied it 
txuft when he loafed through the winter months and read 
Kietuche and Schopenhauer to rest his brain. When 
■BUBO' came on, he elected to sweat out a hot and dusty 
ciistence in the dty and to toil iDcessantly. Had it not 
been my custom to run up to see him every Saturday after- 
Mae and to stop over tJILMonday morning, this particular 
Jnutiry Mooday morning would not have found me aflait 
n Stn Francwco Bay. 

Not bat that I was sAoat in a safe cnU^aUJa^Hariiius 
"oa VSLf^!y:fimiier, making hci fourth or fifth trip on 
temn betweeo Sausalito and San Francisco. The danqci 
kjr a the heavy fog which blanketed the bay, and of which, 
u a landsman, I had little apprehension. In fact. I re- 
■ember the placid exaltation with which I took uji my 
pDshiun on the forward upper deck, directly bencatli itic 
pilot-house, and allowed the mystery of the fog to l.iy hold 
of my imagination. A fresh breeze was blowing, am! tut 
■ time 1 waf alone in the moist obscurity — yet not :itnnc, 
fcr 1 vateimly coosdoua of the presence of the pilot, and 
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2 THE SEA-WOLF 

of what I took to be the captain, in the glass house abc 
my head. 

I remember thinking how comfortable it was, this di 
sion of labor which made it unnecessary for me to stu 
fogs, winds, tides, and navigation, in order to visit i 
friend who lived across an arm of the sea. It was gc 
that men should be specialists, I mused. The pecul 
knowledge of the pilot and captain sufficed for ma 
thousands of people who knew no more of the sea a 
navigation than I knew. On the other hand, instead 
having to devote my energy to the learning of a multiti: 
of things, I concentrated it upon a few particular thin 
such as, for instance, the analysis of Poe*s place in Amc 
can literature — an essay of mine, by the way, in the c 
rent Atlantic. Coming aboard, as I passed through t 
cabin, I had noticed with greedy eyes a stout gentlem 
reading the Atlantic, which was open at my very ess 
And there it was again, the division of labor, the spec 
knowledge of the pilot and captain which permitted 1 
stout gentleman to read my special knowledge on I 
while they carried him safely from Sausalito to £ 
Francisco. 

_ A red-faced man, slamming the cabin door behind h 
and stumping out on the deck, interrupted my reflectio 
though I made a mental note of the topic for use in a p 
jected essay which I had thought of calling " The Nee 
sity for Freedom : A Plea for the Artist." The rcd-fa( 
roan shot a glance up at the pilot-house, g^cd around 
the fog, stumped across the deck and back (he cviden 
had artificial legs), and stood still by my side, legs w 
apart, and with an expression of keen enjoyment on 
face. I was not wrong when I decided that his days \ 
been spent on the sea. 
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** It't ntasty weather like this here that turns beads gray 
More tbctr time," he said, with a nod toward the pilot- 
hevire. 

**I had not thought there was any particular strain," I 
aivrreri. " tt seems as simple as A, B, C. They know 
Ike dtfcctioa by compass, the distance, and the speed. I 
ikauld oot call it anything more than mathematical cer< 
tuity." 

"Strain!" be snorted. "Smple as A, B, CI Mathe- 
■Ukal certainty 1 " 

He seemed to bnce himself up and lean backward 
■lainst tbc air as hi: stared at me. " How' about thb here 
I te that's rusbin' out through the Golden Gate?" he de- 
■uded, or bellowed, rather. " How fast ia she cbbin' ? 
What's the drift, cb f Listen to that, will you ? A beli- 
fcwy, and we're a-top of it ! Sec "em alterin" the course ! " 

Pram out of the fog came the mournful tolling of a bell, 
■d I could see the pilot turning the wheel with great 
i^idity. The bell, which had seemed straight ahead, waa 
■*« sooDdtag from the side. Our own whistle was blow- 
ill hoandy, and from time to time the sound of other 
vUidea came to us from out of the fog. 

'That's a ferry-boat of some sort," the newcomer said, 
Mcadng a whistle off to the right *' And there ! D'ye 
kar that ? Blown by mouth. Some scow schooner, most 
hfy. Better watch out, Mr. Schooner-man. Ah, I 
tkoogbt to. Now hell's a-poppin' for somebody!" 

The unseen ferryboat was blowing blast after blast, 
ad tbc mouth-blown horn was tooting in terror-stricken 



'And now they're payin' their respects to each other 
Md tryin' to get clear," the red-faced man went on, as 
the harried whistling ceased. 
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His face was shining, his eyes flashing with excite 
as he translated into articulate language the speech c 
horns and sirens. "That's a steam siren a-goin' it 
there to the left And you hear that fellow with a f i 
his throat — a steam schooner as near as I can j 
crawlin' in from the Heads against the tide/' 

A shrill little whistle, piping as if gone mad, came 
directly ahead and from very near at hand. Gongs soi 
on the Martinez, Our paddle-wheels stopped, their 
ing beat died away, and then they started again, 
shrill little whistle, like the chirping of a cricket am; 
cries of great beasts, shot through the fog from m( 
the side and swiftly grew faint and fainter. I look 
my companion for enlightenment. 

" One of them dare-devil launches," he said, "la 
wish we'd sunk him, the little rip ! They're the cai 
more trouble. And what good are they } Any ja 
gets aboard one and runs it from hell to breakfast, bl 
his whistle to beat the band and tcUin' the rest c 
world to look out for him, because he's comin' and 
look out for himself ! Because he's comin' ! And ) 
got to look out, too ! Right of way ! Common dec 
They don't know the meanin' of it ! " 

I felt quite amused at his unwarranted choler, and 
he stumped indignantly up and down I fell to dwelling 
the romance of the fog. And romantic it certainly v 
the fog, like the gray shadow of infinite mystery, bro 
over the whirling speck of earth ; and men, mere nio 
light and sparkle, cursed with an insane relish for 
riding their steeds of wood and steel through the he 
the myster}', groping their way blindly through the Ui 
and clamoring and clanging in confident speech the 
their hearts arc heavy with incertitude and fear. 
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of my companion brought mc back to myself 
1. I too had been groping and floundering, the 
ght I rode clcar-cycd through the mystery, 
somebody comin' our way," he was saying, 
lear that ? He's comin' fast. Walking right 
as be doo't hear us yet Wind's in wrong 

breeze was blowing right down upon us, and 
tiic whistle plainly, off to one side and a little 

>at ? " I asked. 

d, then added, " Or he wouldn't be fcecpin' up 

He gave a short chuckle. "They're gettin" 
;hcrc." 

. up. The captain had thrust his head and 
Jt of the pilot-house, and was staring intently 
I as though by sheer force of will he could 

His face was anxious, as was the face of my 
who bad stumped over to the rail and was 
a like intentness in the direction of the invisi- 

rrything happened, and with inconceivable 
he fog seemed to break away as though split 
and the bow of a steamboat emerged, trailing 
on either side like seaweed on the snout of 
I could see the pilot-house and a white- 
1 leaning partly out of it, on his elbows. He 
a blue uniform, and I remember noting how 
iel he was. His quietness, under the circum- 
9 terrible. He accepted Destiny, marched 
d with it, and coolly measured the stroke. As 
ere, he ran a calm and speculative eye over us, 
3 determine the precise point of the collision. 
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and took no notice whatever when our piloty white wU 
rage, shouted, " Now you've done it ! " 

On looking back, I realize that the remark was tM 
obvious to make rejoinder necessary. 

*' Grab hold of something and hang on/' the red-faoed 
man said to me. All his bluster had gone, and he seemed 
to have caught the contagion of preternatural calm. " And 
listen to the women scream," he said grimly — almost tail 
terly, I thought, as though he had been through tbl 
experience before. 

The vessels came together before I could follow kfc 
advice. We must have been struck squarely amidshipt 
for I saw nothing, the strange steamboat having passel 
beyond my line of vision. The Afartifuz heeled ova; 
sharply, and there was a crashing and rending of. JiiitWB 
I was thrown flat on the wet deck, and before I cooM 
scramble to my feet I heard the scream of the womea 
This it was, I am certain, — the most indescribable ol 
blood-curdling sounds, — that threw m c jpto a jSiW** ^ 
remembered the life-preservers stored in the cabin, \M 
was met at the door and swept backward by a wild rush d 
men and women. What happened in the next few minoM 
I do not recollect, though I have a clear remembrance d 
pullin^;^ down life-preservers from the overhead racks, whS 
the red-faced man fastened them about the bodies of tf 
hysterical group of women. This memory is as distiatf 
and sharp as that of any picture I have seen. It is a pii 
ture, and I can see it now, — the jagged edges of the hfli 
in the side of the cabin, through which the gray fog swirW 
and eddied ; the empty upholstered seats, littered with il 
the evidences of sudden flight, such as packages, 100 
satchels, umbrellas, and wraps ; the stout gentleman ^A 
had been reading my essay, encased in cork and canif>> 
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c stiU in his banij, and asking me with monoto- 
ncc it 1 thought there was any danger; the 
an, stumping gallantly around on his artificial 
ikting life-preservers on all comers ; and finally, 
ig bedlam of women. 

ras, the screaming of the women, that most 
^rrcs. It must have tried, too, the nerves of 
d roan, for I have another picmrc which will 
TOO) my mind. The stout gentleman is stufF- 
^azine into his overcoat pocket and looking on 
A tangled mass of women, with drawn, white 
>pen mouths, is shrieking like a chonis of lost 
the red-faced man, his face now purplish 
and with arms extended overhead as in the 
ng thunderbolts, is shouting, " Shut up I Ob, 

>er the scene impelled me to sudden laughter. 
■xt instant I realized I was becoming hysterical 

these were women of my own kind, like my 
sisters, with the fear of death upon them and 

die. And I remember that the sounds they 
ided me of the squealing of pigs under the 
e butcher, and I was struck with horror at 
ss of the analogy. These women, capable 
t sublime emotions, of the tenderest sympSr 
open-mouthed and screaming. They wanted 
' were helpless, like rats in a trap, and they 

ir of it drove me^out on deck. I was feeling 
leamish, and sat down on a bench. In a hazy 
knd heard men rushing and shouting as they 
ver the boats. It was just as I bad read descrip- 
ich scenes in books. The tackles jammed. 
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Nothing worked. One boat lowered away with the plug 
out, filled with women and children and then with watei 
and capsized. Another boat had been lowered by one end 
and still hung in the tackle by the other end, where it hai 
been abandoned. Nothing was to be seen of the strangi 
steamboat which had caused the disaster, though I bean 
men saying that she would undoubtedly send boats to oa 
assistance. 

I descended to the lower deck. The MartineM wii 
sinking fast, for the water was very near. Numbers o( 
the passengers were leaping overboard. Others, in thi 
water, were clamoring to be taken aboard again. No <»m 
heeded them. A cry arose that we were sinking. I wan 
seized by the consequent panic, and went over the sidi 
in a surge of bodies. How I went over I do not know 
though I did know, and instantly, why those in the wat6 
were so desirous of getting back on the steamer. Thi 
water was cold — so cold that it was painful. The pang 
as I plunged into it, was as quick and sharp as that o 
fire. It bit to the marrow. It was like the grip oi 
death. I gasped with the anguish and shock of it, fillini 
my lungs before the life-preserver popped me to the sur 
face. The taste of the salt was strong in my mouth, and 
I was strangling with the acrid stuff in my throat and 
lungs. 

But it was the cold that was most distressing. I fel 
that I could sur\ive but a few minutes. People well 
struggling and floundering in the water about me. 1 
could hear them crying out to one another. And I heari 
also, the sound of oars. Evidently the strange steambod 
had lowered its boats. As the time went by I marveUd 
that I was still alive. I had no sensation whatever ii 
my lower limbs, while a chilling numbness was wrappinl 
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my heart and creeping into it. Small waves, with 
■poeful fuajniDg crcsla, continually broke over me and 
httD my moutb, sending me oR into more strangling 
pmuysms. 

The notMS grew indistinct, though I heard a final and 
liipiiriDg cborus of screams in the distance and knew that 
te Jfaftimn bad gone down. Later, — how much later I 
kwe no knowledge, — I came to myself with a start of fear. 
I *u aione. I could hear no calls or cries — only the 
•Mail of the waves, made weirdly hollow and reverberant 
If tbe fog. A panic in a crowd, which partakes of a 
tan at community of interest, is not so terrible as a panic 
•la one is by oneself; and such a panic I now sufFcrcd. 
Witber was I drifting ? Tbe red-faced man had said that 
ihetidewascbbing through the Golden Gate. Was I, then, 
Win; carried out to sea ? And the life-preserver in which I 
Icated? Was it not liable to go to pieces at any moment? 
Ibd bofdof such things being made of paper and hollow 
mbet whicb qukkly became saturated and lost all buoy- 
■acjr. And I could not swim a stroke. And I was alone, 
fcuiBg, apparently, in the midst of a gray primordial 
*)Mae»s. I confess that a madness seized me, that I 
AfKked aknid as the women had shrieked, and beat the 
WBer with my numb hands. 
How long this lasted I have no conception, for a blank- 
ined, of which I remember no more than one 
of troubled and painful sleep. When I arovis<;d, 
k **• as after centuries of time ; and I saw, almost above 
me and emerging from the fog, the bow of a vessel, iinil 
Ikfee triangular sails, each shrewdly lapping the other and 
Std with wind. Where the bow cut the water there wa? 
• pot foaming and gurgling, and I seemed directly in its 
tried to cry out, but was too exhausted. The bow 
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plunged down, just missing me and sending a swash d 
water clear over my head. Then the long, black side o( 
the vessel began slipping past, so near that I could have 
touched it with my hands. I tried to reach it, in a mad 
resolve to claw into the wood with my nails, but my arms 
were heavy and lifeless. Again I strove to call out, but 
made no sound. 

The stern of the vessel shot by, dropping, as it did so^ 
into a hollow between the waves ; and I caught a glimpse 
of a man standing at the wheel, and of another man who 
seemed to be doing little else than smoke a cig^r. I saw 
the smoke issuing from his lips as he slowly turned hii 
head and glanced out over the water in my direction. It 
was a careless, unpremeditated glance, one of those hap- 
hazard things men do when they have no immediate call 
to do anything in particular, but act because they are alive 
and must do something. 

But life and death were in that glance. I could see th< 
vessel being swallowed up in the fog ; I saw the back ol 
the man at the wheel, and the head of the other man turn- 
ing, slowly turning, as his gaze struck the water and casu 
ally lifted along it toward mc. His face wore an absent 
expression, as of deep thought, and I became afraid that 
if his eyes did light upon mc he would nevertheless not 
see me. Rut his eyes did light upon me, and looked 
squarely into mine ; and ho did sec me, for he sprang to 
the wheel, thrusting the other man aside, and whirled it 
round and round, hand over hand, at the same time shout- 
ing orders of some sort. The vessel seemed to go off at 
a tangent to its former course and leapt almost instantly 
from view into the fog. 

I felt myself slipping into unconsciousness, and tried 
with all the power of my will to fight above the suffocating 
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fbwas and darkneu that was rising around me. A 
fthter I heard the stroke of oars, growing nearer and 
rer, aad the calls of a man. When he was very near I 
vi lum erying. In vexed fashion, " Why in hell don't 
I ling out?" This meant roe, I thought, and then 
[ liliiitiKtB uid dari cn eai rose over me. 
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CHAPTER II 

I SEEMED swinging in a mighty rhythm through or 
vastness. Sparkling points of light spluttered and st 
past me. They were stars, I knew, and flaring come 
that peopled my flight among the suns. As I reached t 
limit of my swing and prepared to rush back on the couni 
swing, a great gong struck and thundered. For an i 
measurable period, lapped in the rippling of placid a 
turies, I enjoyed and pondered my tremendous flight 

But a change came over the face of the dream, foi 
dream I told myself it must be. My rhythm grew shor 
and shorter. I was jerked from swing to counter swi 
with irritating haste. I could scarcely catch my breat 
so fiercely was I impelled through the heavens. The go 
thundered more frequently and more furiously. I grew 
await it with a nameless dread. Then it seemed as thouj 
I were being dragged over rasping sands, white and hot 
the sun. This gave place to a sense of intolerable anguis 
My skin was scorching in the torment of fire. The goi 
clanged and knelled. The sparkling points of light flash 
past me in an interminable stream, as though the wh( 
sidereal system were dropping into the void. I gaspc 
caught my breath painfully, and opened my eyes. T^ 
men were kneeling beside me, working over me. 1 
mighty rhythm was the lift and forward plunge of a st 
on the sea. The terrific gong was a frying-pan, hangi 
on the wall, that rattled and clattered with each leap 
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Ik Up, Tbe rmsping, Korching sands were a man's hard 
kndi chafing mj naked chest. I squirmed under the 
fHD or it. and half lifted my head. My chest was raw 
ud red, and I could see tiny blood globules starting 
tkrtm^h the torn and inflamed cuticle. 

"That'll do, Yonson," one of the men said. "Carn't 
jw M« you've blootnin' weU rubbed ail the gent's skin orf t " 

The nao address ed a > .Ypoaoo. a man of the heavy 
faodinivian type, ceased chafing me, and arose awk- 
nnBy to hta feet. The man who had spoken to him was 
darijr a Cockney, with the clean lines and weakly pretty, 
daoK effeminate, face of the man who has absorbed the 
umA of Bow Bells with his mother's milk. A draggled 
■mSo cap on his head and a dirty gunny-sack about his 
ifa hips proclaimed him cook of the decidedly dirty 
ih^i'i galley in which I found myself. 

"An' 'ow ycr feelin' now, sir?" he asked, with the 
■bservient smirk which comes only of generations of 
tipiceking ancestors. 

For reply, I twisted weakly into a sitting posture, and 
»ai helped by Yonson to my feet. The rattle and bang 
if the frying-pan was grating horribly on my nerves. I 
9nU not collect ray thoughts. Clutching the woodwork 
if dw galley for support, — and I confess the grease with 
■Mch it WHS scummed put my teeth on edge, — I rcacht:d 
icnm a hot cooking-range to the offending utensil, un- 
koofced it, and wedged it securely into the coal-box. 

The cook grinned at my exhibition of nerves, and 
tknM into my band a steaming mug with an " 'Ere, this'll 
fc ycr good." It was a nauseous mess. — ship's coffee, — 
ta the beat of it was revivifying. Between gulps cf the 
■skeo staff I glanced down at my raw and bleeding 
ebcM and turned to the Scandinavian. 
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" Thank you, Mr. Yonson/* I said; ''but don't you think 
your measures were rather heroic ? " 

It was because he understood the reproof of my actioii, 
rather than of my words, that he held up his palm for 
inspection. It was remarkably calloused. I passed my 
hand over the horny projections, and my teeth went on 
edge once more from the horrible rasping sensation pro- 
duced. 

" My name i^ohnsoni not YonsotfC' he said, in very 
good, though slow, English, with no more than a shade 
of accent to it. 

There was mild protest in his pale blue eyes» and 
withal a timid frankness and manliness that quite won 
me to him. 

"Thank you, Mr. Johnson," I corrected, and reached 
out my hand for his. 

He hesitated, awkward and bashful, shifted his weigllt 
from one leg to the other, then blunderingly gripped mf ! 
hand in a hearty shake. j 

"Have you any dry clothes I may put on?** I asked 
the cook. 

"Yes, sir," he answered, with cheerful alacrity. •*Il 
run down an* tyke a look over my kit, if you've no obje^ 
tions, sir, to wearin* my things." 

He dived out of the galley door, or glided rather, witk 
a swiftness and smoothness of gait that struck me as being 
not so much cat-like as oily. In fact, this oiliness, or 
greasiness, as I was later to learn, was probably the moit 
salient expression of his personality. 

" And where am I .^ " I asked Johnson, whom I tooki 
and rightly, to be one of the sailors. " What vessel k 
this, and where is she bound } " 

" Off the Farallones, heading about sou'west,'* he 
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ivcred, atowly uid methodically, as though groping for 

hi» best Eni^lUh, and rigidly observing the order of my 

--ne%. "The tcho oner Ghosi, bound sail-t^ntiiig Xo 

" Aad who U the captain 7 I must see him as soon as 
1 un dreaaed." 

Johnsoo looked puzzled and embarrassed. He hesitated 
■iiie be groped in his vocabulary and framed a complete 
tti*er. ** The cap'n '» Wolf Larsen . or so men call him. 
l«ner beard his other name. But you better speak soft 
«ith him. He is mad this morning. The mate — " 

Bu be did not finish. The cook had glided in. 

'Better sling yer *ook out of 'ere, Yonson." he said. 
*T)k oU man'n be wantin' yer on deck, an' this ayn't 
■sd'y Ijo fall foul of 'im." 

Johosoa turned obediently to the door, at the same 
fac, over the cook's shoulder, favoring me with an amoz- 
h^ solemn and portentous wink, as though to cmph:isizc 
hs blermpted remark and the need for mc to be soft- 

B^cB wft ^jte captain., 

Haogios over the cook's arm was a loose and crumpk-d 
■my of evil<looking and sour-smelling garments. 

■They was put aw'y wet, sir," he vouchsafed explana- 

re. ** But you'll 'ave to make them do til! 1 drj- yours 

Rby the fire." 

CSnginir to the woodwork, staggering with the roll of 
the (hip, and aided by the cook, I managed to slip inlu ;. 
nofh woollen undershirt On the instant my Dc.'-li w;is 
and crawling from the harsh contact. 1 1 1- 
•■iced my involuntary twitching and grimacing, aiul 
■Med: 

t only 'ope yer don't ever 'ave to get used to such as 
Ite in this life, 'cos you've got a bloomln' soft skin, that 
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you 'ave, more like a lydy's than any I know of. I 
bloomin' well sure you was a gentleman as soon as I ad 
eyes on yer." 

I had taken a dislike to him at first, and as be helped to 
dress me this dislike increased. There was something 
repulsive about his touch. I shrank from his hand; my 
flesh revolted. And between this and the smells arising 
from various pots boiling and bubbling on the galley fire^ 
I was in haste to get out into the fresh air. Further, there 
was the n6ed of seeing the captain about what arrange^ 
ments could be made for getting me ashore. 

A cheap cotton shirt, with frayed collar and a bosom 
discolored with what I took to be ancient blood-stains, was 
put on me amid a running and apologetic fire of comment 
A pair of workman's brogans encased my feet, and for 
trousers I was furnished with a pair of pale blue, washed- 
out overalls, one leg of which was fully ten inches shorter 
than the other. The abbreviated leg looked as though the 
devil had there clutched for the Cockney's soul and missed 
the shadow for the substance. 

"And whom have I to thank for this kindness?'* I 
asked, when I stood completely arrayed, a tiny boy's cap 
on my head, and for coat a dirty, striped cotton jacket 
which ended at the small of my back and the sleeves of 
which reached just below my elbows. 

The cook drew himself up in a smugly humble fashion, 
a*3eprecating smirk on his face. Out of my experience 
with stewards on the Atlantic liners at the end of the 
voyage, I could have sworn he was waiting for his tip. 
From my fuller knowledge of the creature I now know 
that the posture was unconscious. An hereditary servility, 
no doubt, was responsible. 

"* Mugridge, sir," he fawned, his effeminate features nnh 
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greasy smile. . "ThoniaB Mugridge, sir, an' at 

t, Thomas," I said. " I shall not forget you — 
ithes are dry." 

bt suffused his face and bis eyes glistened, as 
iwbere in the deeps of his being his ancestors 
ed and stirred with dim memories of dps 
former lives. 

|rou, sir," be said, very gratefully and very 
ed. 

in tbe way that the door slid back, he slid 
stepped out on deck. I was still weak from 
d immersion. A puff of wind caught me, and 
across the moving deck to a comer of the 
ch I clung for support. Tbe schooner, heeled 
from the perpendicular, was bowing and plung- 
long Pacific roll. If she were beading south< 
ison had said, the wind, then, I calculated, was 
riy from tbe south. Tbe f<^ was gone, and in 
: sun sparkled crisply on tbe surface of tbe 
imed to the east, where I knew California 
[ could see nothing save low-lying fog-banks 
fog, doubtless, that had brought about the 
ie Martitus and placed me in my present situa- 
c north, and not far away, a group of naked 
above the sea, on one of which I could dis- 
ighihouse. In tbe southwest, and almost in 
1 saw the pyramidal loom of some vessel's 

impleted my survey of the horizon, I turned to 
imediate surroundings. My first thought was 
who had come through a collision and rubbed 
ith death merited more attention than I 
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received. Beyond a sailor at the wheel who stared curi 
ously across the top of the cabin, I attracted no notia 
whatever. 

Everybody seemed interested in what was going oc 
amidships. There, on a hatch, a large man was lying ot 
his back. He was fully clothed, though his shirt was 
ripped open in front Nothing was to be seen of hu 
chest, however, for it was covered with a mass of blaci 
hair, in appearance like the furry coat of a dog. His faa 
and neck were hidden beneath a black beard, intershol 
with gray, which would have been stiff and bushy had it 
not been limp and draggled and dripping with water. Hii 
eyes were closed, and he was apparently unconscious ; bul 
his mouth was wide open, his breast heaving as thougt 
from suffocation as he labored noisily for breath. A 
sailor, from time to time and quite methodically, as i 
matter of routine, dropped a canvas bucket into the ocean 
at the end of a rope, hauled it in hand under hand, and 
sluiced its contents over the prostrate man. 

Pacing back and forth the length of the hatchway, and 
savagely chewing the end of a cigar, was the man whose 
casual glance had rescued me from the sea. His height 
was probably five feet ten inches, or ten and a half; but 
my first impression, or feel of the man, was not of this, but 
of his strength. And yet, while he was of massive build, 
with broad shoulders and deep chest, I could not charac- 
terize his strength as massive. It was what might be 
termed a sinewy, knotty strength, of the kind we ascribe 
to lean and wiry men, but which, in him, because of his 
heavy build, partook more of the enlarged gorilla order. 
Not that in appearance he seemed in the least gorilla-Uke 
What I am striving to express is this strength itself, more 
as a thing apart from his physical semblance. It was I 
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ngth we arc wort to associate with things primitive, 
:n wild animnU, and the creatures we imagine our tree- 
dweOiog prototypes to have been — a strength savage, } 
faooous, aHve in Itself, the essence of life in that it is the 
potency of motion, the elemental slufT itself out of which 
tke may forms of life have been molded; in short, that 
•bkh writhes in the body of a snnke when the head is cut 
of. and the make, as a snake, is dead, or which lingers in 
1 ikapdesa lump of tiirtle'tneat and recoils and quivers 
ban the prod of a finger. 

Such was the impression of strength I gathered from 
Ikii nan who paced up and down. He was firmly planted 
(■ Ui legs; hit feet struck the deck squarely and with 
mty ; every movement of a muscle, from the heave of 
I ihciboulders to the tightening of the lips about the cigar, 
nt dedsive, and seemed to come out of a strength that 
m esccnive and overwhelming. In fact, though this 
AiBgtb pervaded every action of his, it seemed but the 
a^iertbemcnt of a greater strength that lurked within, that 
1^ donnant and no more than stirred from time to time, 
hK vbkb night arouse, at any moment, terrible and com- 
flUm. Bkc the rage ui a lion or the wrath of a storm. 

The cook snick bis bead out of the galley door and 
teamed encouragingly at me, at the same time jerking his 
tmmib in the direction of the man who paced up and 
4Ma by the hatchway. Thus I was given to understand 
ftn he was the captain, the "Old Map," in the cook's vor- 
iar,iUr, the individual whom I must interview' and put in 
the tremble of 4ometio* getting me ashore, I had halt 
Orted forward, to get over with what I was certain would 
be a stormy five minutes, when a more violent su(fi> 
OCittg paroxysm seized the unfortunate person whi' w^t^ 
tfiof DO his back. He wrenched and writhed abnut i>im. 
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vuUively. The chin, with the damp black beard, poin 
higher in the air as the back muscles stiffened and 
chest swelled in an unconscious and instinctive effort 
get more air. Under the whiskers, and all unseen, I ki 
that the skin was taking on a purplish hue. 

The captain, or Wolf Larsen, .as men called him, oca 
pacing and g^ed down at tfie dying man. So fierce I 
this final struggle become that the sailor paused in the 
of flinging more water over him and stared curiously, 
canvas bucket partly tilted and dripping its contents 
the deck. The dying man beat a tattoo on the hatch with 
heels, straightened out his legs, and stiffened in one gi 
tense effort, and rolled his head from side to side. T 
the muscles relaxed, the head stopped rolling, and a si 
as of profound relief, floated upward from his lips. 1 
jaw dropped, the upper lip lifted, and two rows of toba( 
discolored teeth appeared. It seemed as though his f eati 
had frozen into a diabolical grin at the world he had 
and outwitted. 

Then a most surprising thing occurred. The capt 
broke loose upon the dead man like a thunderclap. Oa 
rolled from his lips in a continuous stream. And t 
were not namby-pambj^oaths, or mere expressions of ir 
cency. Each word was a blasphemy, and there were m 
words. They crisped and crackled like electric sparks, 
had never heard anything like it in my life, nor coul 
have conceived it possible. With a turn for literary 
pression myself, and a penchant for forcible figures 
phrases, I appreciated, as no other listener, I dare say» 
peculiar vividness and strength and absolute blasphem; 
his metaphors. The cause of it all, as near as I cc 
make out, was that the man, who was mate, had gone c 
debauch before leaving San Francisco, and then had 
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Wte to die «t Uie b e gjonin gjol thf vnyag* and leave 
F lanes short-handed. 

tbouM be anneceuary to state, at least to my friends, 
I was shocked. Oaths and vile language of any 
bad always been repellent to me. I felt a wilting 
kbott, a sloking at the heart, and, I might just as 
•ay, a giddiness. To me, death bad always been in- 
d with solemmty and dignity. It had been peaceful 
I occurrenoe, sacred in its ceremonial. But death in 
ore scrdid and terrible aspects was a thing with which 
I been unacquainted till now. As I say, while I appre- 
i the power of the terrific denunciation that swept oiU 
j/^tf Larsen's nioulh, I was inexpressibly shocked, 
scorching torrent was enough to wither the face of 
f.rp»e, I should mil hnvc been surprised ii the wtt 
: beard had frizzled and curled and flared up in smoke 
flame. But the dead man was unconcerned. He 
noed to grin with a sardonic humor, with a cynical 
leiy and defiance. He was master of the situation. 




CHAPTER III 

Wolf Larsen ceased swearing as suddenly as he had 
"begun.' He relighted his cigar and glanced around His 
eyes chanced upon the cook. 

" Well, Cooky ? " he began, with a suaveness that was 
cold ancTlJf'^e temper of steel. 

** Yes, sir," the cook eagerly interpolated, with appeasing 
and apologetic servility. 

" Don't you think you've stretched that neck of youn 
just about enough ? It's unhealthy, you know. The mate's 
gone, so I can't afford to lose you too. You must be very, 
very careful of your health, Cooky. Understand ? " 

His last word, in striking contrast with -the smoothness 
of his previous utterance, snapped Uke the lash of a whip. 
The cook quailed under it. 

" Yes, sir," was the meek reply, as the offending head 
disappeared into the galley. 

At this sweeping rebuke, which the cook had only 
pointed, the rest of the crew became uninterested and fell 
to work at one task or another. A number of men, how* 
ever, who were lounging about a companionway between the 
galley and the hatch, and who did not seem to be saOors» 
continued talking in low tones with one another. These, 
I afterward learned, were the hunters, the men who shot 
the seals, and a very superior breed to common sai]o^ 
folk. 

jMohansen ! " Wolf Larsen called out A "lor stepped 
forward obediently. " Get your palm and i Ic and 

Z2 
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You'll find some old canvas in the sail- 
Make It do." 

'MVhM^ I put OD hEs feet, sir?" the man asked, after 
Ae cBfttomary "Ay, ay, sir." 

' We'll lee to that," Wolf Larsen answered, and elevated 
iui voice in a call of " Cooky I " 

Tbomai Mugridge popped out of his galley like a jack- 
B4be-box. 

'Go belov and fill a sack with coal." 

"Any of you fellows got a Bible or prayer-book ? " was 
tte captain's oezt demand, this time of the hunters loung- 
■g about the companionway. 

They shook their heads, and some one made a jocular 
nmork which 1 did not catch, but which raised a general 
Ingh. 

Wolf Laraeo made the same demand of the sailors. 
Bibles and prayer-books seemed scarce articles, but one nf 
the men volunteered to pursue the quest amongst the 
vitcfa below, reluming in a minute with the information 
dist there was none. 

Tbe captain shrugged his shoulders. "Then we'll drop 
hn over without any palavering, unless our clerical-look- 
log cutaway has the burial service at sea by heart." 

By this time he had swung fully around and was facing 
.«e. 

**You're a preacher, aren't you? " he asked. 

Tbe hunters, — there were six of them, ^ to a m:in, 
tamed and regarded me. I w.is painfully aware of iti 
likeoess to a scarecrow. A laugh went up at my a|i|<i.M 
ance. — a laugh that was not lessened or softened by tl 
dead nxan stretched and grinning on the deck befoii- ii- 
a iiDgh that wws as rough and harsh uiid frank as tl 
aea kielf ; that arose out of coarse feelings and blunted 
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sensibilities, from natures that knew neither courtesy d 
gentleness. 

Wolf Larsen did not laugh, though his gray eyes lighti 
with a slight glint of amusement; and in that momei 
having stepped forward quite close to him, I received a 
first impression of the man himself, of the man as apa 
from his body and from the torrent of blasphemy I b 
heard him spew forth. The face, with large features ai 
strong lines, of the square order, yet well filled out, w; 
apparently massive at first sight ; but again, as with tl 
body, the massiveness seemed to vanish and a convictk 
to grow of a tremendous and excessive mental or spiritu 
strength that lay behind, sleeping in the deeps of h 
being. The jaw, the chin, the brow rising to a good 
height and swelling heavily above the eyes, — these, whi 
strong in themselves, unusually strong, seemed to spea 
an immense vigor or virility of spirit that lay behind ax 
beyond and out of sight. There was no sounding such 
spirit, no measuring, no determining of metes and bound 
nor neatly classifying in some pigeonhole with others < 
similar type. 

The eyes — and it was my destiny to know them wc 
— were large and handsome, wide apart as the true artist 
are wide, sheltering under a heavy brow and arched ov< 
by thick black eyebrows. The eyes themselves were i 
that baffling protean gray which is never twice the samt 
which runs through many shades and colorings like inte 
shot silk in sunshine ; which is gray, dark and light, ai 
greenish gray, and sometimes of the clear azure of tl 
deep sea« They were eyes that masked the soul with 
thousand guises, and that sometimes opened, at ra 
moments, and allowed it to rush up as though it we 
about to fare forth nakedly into the world on some wondc 
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ntBXKf—'tytt uut couM Dcopd into uw nopnGM 
9H of ki^en ikki ; dMt ceold snap and cncklt 
t fee Iflte tboM whkh tpurkie from a whfarHi^ 
liat could grow dUll ai an arctic landacapc^ waA 
t, ttat caaU vana and aoften and be all ardance 
t^Si^rtt, intense and masculine, luring and oosk- 
«Udi at the same time fascinate and dominate 
fli ttey surrender b a gladness ei joy and of 

retvB. I tcM him iJuit, tmhapt^ for tiie horU 
Lw» not a preacher, j rhen he sluu^>l]r demanded: 
tdejroDdofor a Bi4ng?" 
Eev X had never had such a qoesttoB a^ad me 
lor had I ever canvasaed it X was quite tatei 
jid before I could find myself bad sillily stam- 
1. — 1 »"> * gentl eman." 
3 curled in a swift sneer. 

ve worked, I do work," I cried impetuously, as 
K were my judge and I required vindication, and 
ime time very much aware of my airant idiocy in 
ig the subject at all. 
your living ? " 

was something so imperative and masterful about 
1 was quite beside myself — " rattled," as Furuseth 
tve termed it, like a quaking child before a stem 
ister. 

I feeds you ? " was his next question. 
ve an income," I answered stoutly, and could have 
ly tongue the next instant "All of which, you 
loD my observing, has nothing whatsoever to do 
It I wish to see you about." 
• disregarded my protest. 
> earned It? Eh? I thought so. Your father. 
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You Stand on dead men's legs. You've never had any of i 
your own. You couldn't walk alone between two sunrisesi 
and hustle the meat for your belly for three meals. LeU 
me see your hand." \ 

His tremendous, dormant strength must have stirred^ 
swiftly and accurately, or I must have slept a moment, for^ 
before I knew it he had stepped two paces forwani»^ 
gripped my right hand in his, and held it up for inspeo^d 
tion. I tried to withdraw it, but his fingers tightenedtl 
without visible effort, till I thought mine would be crushed. 
It is hard to maintain one's dignity under such circao^ 
stances. I could not squirm or struggle like a schoolboj. 
Nor could I attack such a creature who had but to twkl 
my arm to break it Nothing remained but to stand stil 
and accept the indignity. I had time to notice that tbt 
pockets of the dead man had been emptied on the ded^ 
and that his body and his grin had been wrapped fnm 
view in canvas, the folds of which the sailor, Johansen, 
sewing together with coarse white twine, shoving thti 
needle through with a leather contrivance fitted on thiii 
palm of his hand. 

Wolf Larson dropped my hand with a flirt of r<igHtt{n 
" Dead men's hands have kept it soft. Good for Utdi 
else than dish-washing and scullion work." 

•; I wish to be put ashore," I said firmly, for I now had 
myself in control. " I shall pay you whatever you judg^ 
your delay and trouble to be worth." 

He looked at me curiously. Mockery shone in his 
" I have a counter proposition to make, and for the 
of your soul. My mate's k^^^^i *^^^d there'll be a lot of 
motion. A sailor comes aft to take mate's place, cabin4Mf 
goes for'ard to take sailor's place, andj'ou take the ClU^ 
boy's place, sign the articles for the cruise, twenty dollani 
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and found. Now what do you say? And 
yQi^ Wm for your own soul's sake. It will be the 
of yoo. You might kam in time to stand on your 
ksa and perhaps to toddle along a bit" 
I took no notice. The sidls of the vessel I had seen 
la the aoutfawest had grown larger and plainer. They 
of tbt same schooner-rig as the GJkast^ though the bull 
I could aee^ was smaller. She was a pretty sight, 
and flying toward US| and evidently bound to pass 
nnge. The wind had been momentarily increas- 
the sun, after a few angry gleams, had dis- 
The sea had turned a dull leaden gray and 
nniglier, and was now tossing foaming whitecaps to 
sigr* We were travelling faster and heeled farther 
. Once, in a gust, the rail dipped under the sea, and 
ke decks on that side were for the moment awash with 
later that made a couple of the hunters hastily lift their feet. 
''That vessel will soon be passing us/' I said, after a 
MoenVs pause. ** As she is going in the opposite direc- 
loBt she is very probably bound for San Francisco." 

*Very probably," was Wolf Larsen's answer, as he 
Breed partly away from me and cried out, " Cooky ! Oh, 

•The Cockney popped out of the galley. 

•Where's that boy ? TeU him I want him." 

•Yes, sir;" and Thomas Mugridge fled swiftly aft and 
iuppeared down another companionway near the wheel. 
A moment later he emerged, a heavy-set young fellow i.f 
>^hteen or nineteen, with a glowering, villanous counte- 
itace, trailTng at bis heels. 

"'Ere 'e is, sir," the cook said. 

But Wolf Larsen ignored that worthy, turning at once 
^ the cabin-boy. 
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" What's your name, boy ? " 

_^ Geo rge Leach, sir/' came the sullen answer, an 
boy's beaniig showed clearly that he divined the r 
for which he had been summoned. 

"Not an Irish name," the captain snapped sh) 
" OToolc or McCarthy would suit your mug a damn 
better. Unless, very likely, there's an Irishman in 
mother's woodpile." 

I saw the young fellow's hands clench at the insul 
the blood crawl scarlet up his neck. 

" But let that go," Wolf Larsen contmued " Yoi 
have very good reasons for forgetting your name, ai 
like you none the worse for it as long as you toe the 
Telegraph Hill, of course, is your port of entry. It 
out all over your mug. Tough as they make then 
twice as nasty. I know the kind. Well, you can 
up your mind to have it taken out of you on this 
Understand ? Who shipped you, anyway ? " 

" McCready and Swanson." 

" Sir ! " Wolf Larsen thundered. 

" McCready and Swanson, sir," the boy correcte 
eyes burning with a bitter light 

•* Who got the advance money ? " 

"They did. sir." 

" I thought as much. And damned glad you wt 
let them have it. Couldn't make yourself scare 
quick, with several gentlemen you may have hea 
looking for you." 

The boy metamorphosed into a savage on the in 
His body bunched together as though for a spring 
his face became as an infuriated beast's as he sn 
"It's a — " 

*' A what ? " Wolf Larsen asked, a peculiar aoftn 



thoagli he were ofvenrlidiiiiiigly curious to 
Ifcc wtipnfcm word, 

Wgr herilaled, then mastered his temper. "Nothin', 
ItdteitbecL'* 

jou hsve shown I was right" This with a 
noHe. ^Howol tyou?'' 

i * A ■•• Vou'U never s 1 Jn. I for your 

M alliHit; with muscles %h J l your kit 

— ^ (D Cor^ard hito the fo'c Y 1 b now. 

; see?'* 
waiting for tfa boy acceptance, the captain 
is the sailor who finished the grewsome 

of sewing up dM a ^ Johansen, do you know 

aqrtUng about navigatioD ? " 
-No, sir." 

"Well, never mind; you're mate just the same Get 
TOOT traps aft into the mate's berth." 

*Ay, ay, dr/* was the cheery response, as Johanscn 
iteSed forward, 
la the meantime the erstwhile cabin-boy had not moved. 
"What are you waiting for?" Wolf Larsen demanded. 
^ I didn't sign for boat-puller, sir," was the reply. '' I 
I %Bed for cabin-boy. An' I don't want no boat-pullin* in 




- Ptek up and go for'ard" 

This time Wolf Larsen's command was thrillingly im- 
perative. The boy glowered sullenly, but refused to move. 

Then came another stirring of Wolf Larscn*s tre- 
mendous strength. It was utterly unexpected, :uul it 
was arcr and done with between the ticks of two seconds. 
He had sprung fully six feet across the deck and driven 
his fist into the other's stomach. At the same moment, 
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as though I had been struck myself, I felt a sickening 
shock in the pit of my stomach. I instance this to shov 
the sensitiveness of my nervous organization at the tinie» 
and how unused I was to spectacles of brutality. The 
cabin-boy — and he weighed one hundred and sixty-five 
at the ver}' least — crumpled up. His body wrapped 
limply about the fist like a wet rag about a stick. He 
lifted into the air, described a short curve, and struck the 
deck alongside the corpse on his head and shoulden, 
where he lay and writhed about in agony. 

" Well ? " Larscn asked of me. ** Have you made up 
your mind ? " 

I had glanced occasionally at the approaching schoone r, 
and it was now almost abreast of us and not more than a 
couple of hundred yards away. It was a very trim and 
neat little craft. I could see a large, black number on one i 
of its sails, and I had seen pictures of pilot-boats. i 

" What vessel is that ? " I asked. ' 

"The pilot-boat Lady Mine^' Wolf Larsen answered 
grimly. '* Got rid of her pilots and running into San Fra» 
Cisco. She'll be there in five or six hours with this wind" , 

" Will you please signal it, then, so that I may be pot | 
ashore.*' | 

" Sorry, but I've lost the signal book overboard/* lit i» 
marked, and the group of hunters grinned. 

I debated a moment, looking him squarely in the C|C1 
I had seen the frightful treatment of the cabin-bo]r» tfrf 
knew that I should very probably receive the same» if aot 
worse. As I say, I debated with myself, and then I £d 
what I consider the bravest act of mv life. I ran to tbei 

m 

side, w.ivinL: my arms and shout in c^ : 

'* I.tuiv Mine ahov ! Take me ashore ! A thouaanl 
dollars if you take mc ashore ! " 
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I waited, waicbing two men who stood by the wheel, one 
if them steering. The other was lifting a megaphone to 
Hi Up!. 1 did not turn my head, though ! expected every 
■MKBta killing blow from the human brute behind mc. 
At itst, after what seemed centuries, unable longer to stand 
I livr -'Tin, I iii"kccl around. lie had not moved. He was 
mKHiC jB tbe same poittkni, Mwaying «uity to the roll of 
Ae drip sad Hi^iting a frMh dgar. 
"Whttbttiein^tcr? Ai^thing wrong f" 
TUiwis tbe cry from the iMfy Mim. 
*Yeil" I ahonted. at ttw top of my longa. "life or 
dcMhl One awoaand doUara if you take me aahorel" 
"Too mndi Triaco tanglefoot for the healA of my 
otv!" Wolf Laiaen ahonted after. "Thboo^** — indi- 
cating me with his thumb, — "fancies sea-serpents and 
■ookeys just now I " 

Tbe man on the Lady Mimt laughed back through the 
Dcgapbone. The pilot-boat plunged past 

"Give him heD for me I" came a final cry, and the two 
■en waved their arms in f arewelL 

I leaned despairingly over tbe rail, watching the trim 
Eitle scbooner swiftly increasing the bleak sweep of ocean 
he f e eu oa. And she would probably be in San Francisco 
in five or six hours 1 My head seemed bursting. There 
■as an ache in my throat as though my heart were up in 
't. A cnrhng wave struck the side and splashed salt spray 
00 my lips. The wind puffed strongly, and the C/wst 
heeled far over, burying her lee rail. I could hear the 
water rushing down upon the deck. 

When I turned around, a moment later, I saw the cabin- 
boy staggering to his feet His face was ghastly white, 
twitching with suppressed pain. He looked very sick. 
" Well, Leach, are you going for'ard? " Wolf Larsen asked. 
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** Yes, sir/' came the answer of a spirit cowed. 

** And you ? " I was asked. 

'TU give you a thousand — " I began, but was inte^ 
rupted. 

" Stow that ! Are you going to take up your duties as 
cabin-boy ? Or do I have to take you in hand ? " 

What was I to do ? To be brutally beaten, to be killed 
perhaps, would not help my case. I looked steadily into 
/ the cruel gray eyes. They might have been granite for 
all the light and warmth of a human soul they contained. 
One may see the soul stir in some men's eyes, but his were 
bleak, and cold, and gray as the sea itself. 

" Well ? " 

" Yes," I said. 

" Say • yes, sir.* " 

"Yes, sir,** I corrected. 

" What is your name ? *' 

"Van Weydcn, sir.** 

" First name ? ** 

" Humphrey, sirj Humphrey Van Weydcn.** 

"Age.>** 
JI^Thirty.five, sir.'* 

"That*ll do. Go to the cook and learn your duties.** 

And thus it was that I passed into a state of involundiry 

^servitude to Wolf Larsen. . He was stronger than !» that 

was all. But it was very unreal at the time. It is no less 

unreal now that I look back ui>on it It will always be to 

me a monstrous, inconceivable thing, a horrible nightmaiei 

" Hold on, don't go yet.** 

I stopped obediently in my walk toward the galley. 

" Johansen, call all hands. Now that we've everything 
cleaned up, we'll have the funeral and get the decks cleared 
oC useless lumber." 
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Johmnsen was summoning the watch below, & 

sailors, imder the captain's direction, laid the 
athed corpse upon a hatch-cover. On either 
eck, against the rail and bottoms up, were lashed 

of small boats. Several men picked up the 
3r with its ghastly freight, carried it to the lee 
ested it on the boats, the feet pointing overboard. 
St was attached the sack of coal which the cook, 
sd. 

ilways conceive d^ a burial at se a to be a very 
id awe-inspiring event, but I was quickly disillu- 

this burial at any rate. One of the hunters, a 
-eyed roan whom his mates called " Smoke," was- 
>ries, liberally intersprinkled with oaths and ob- 

and every minute or so the group of hunters 
th to a laughter that sounded to me like a wolf- 
the barking of hell-hounds. The sailors trooped 
, some of the watch below rubbing the sleep from 
s and talked in low tones together. There was 
is and worried expression on their faces. It was 
lat they did not like the outlook of a voyage 
h a captain and begun so inauspiciously. From 
me they stole glances at Wolf Larsen, and I 

that they were apprehensive of the man. 
)ped up to the hatch-cover, and all caps came oflf. 

eyes over them — twenty men all told, twenty- 
Jinc: the man at the wheel and myself. I was 
y curious in my survey, for it appeared my fate 
t up with them on this miniature floating world 
V not how many weeks or months. The sailors, 
dn, were English and Scandinavian, and their 
Tied of the heavy, stolid order. The hunters, on 

hand, had stronger and more diversified faces, 
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with hard lines and the marks of the free play of passioni 
Strange to say, and I noted it at once, Wolf Larsen's fes 
tures showed no such evil stamp. There seemed nothii^ 
vicious in them. True, there were lines, but they wer 
the lines of decision and firmness. It seemed, rather, 
frank and open countenance, which frankness or opennes 
was enhanced by the fact that he was smooth-shaven, 
could hardly believe, — until the next incident occurred,- 
that it was the face of a man who could behave as be luu 
behaved to the cabin-boy. 

At this moment, as he opened his mouth to speak, pui 
after puff struck the schooner and pressed her side unda 
The wind shrieked a wild song through the rigging. Somt 
of the hunters glanced anxiously aloft The lee rail 
where the dead man lay, was buried in the sea, and a 
the schooner lifted and righted the water swept across th 
deck, wetting us above our shoe-tops. A shower of rail 
drove down upon us, each drop stinging like a hailstone 
As it passed, Wolf Larsen began to speak, the bare-headei 
men swaying in unison to the heave and lung^ of the deck 

"I only remember one part of the service," be said 
" and that is, ' And the body shall be cast into the sea. 
So cast it in." 

He ceased speaking. The men holding the hatcb-covei 
seemed perplexed, puzzled no doubt by the briefness ol 
the ceremony. He burst upon them in a fury. 

" Lift up that end there, damn you I What the bell*! 
the matter with you?** 

They elevated the end of the hatch-cover with pitiful 
haste, and, like a dog flung overside, the dead man sU^ 
feet first into the sea. The coal at his feet dragged hia 
down. He was gone. 

" Johansen," Wolf Larsen said briskly to the new mate 
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•keep all hands on deck now they're here. Get in the 
tcf>nfU and jibs and make a good joh of it. We're in for 
iMo'easter. Beuer reef the jib and mainsail, too, while 
jfou're about it." 

Is a moment the decks were in commotion, Johansen 
helkmii^c orders and ihc men putting or letting go ropes 
of various sorts — all naturalty confusing to a landsman 
Kicfa as myself. But it was the bcartlessncss of it that 
aptdaHy struck me. The dead man was an episode that 
VMfM^aaiDGident tint was droj^ied, iaacanvaa cover- 
fclf ^lli • mA ct cost while the ih^ sped akmg and her 
wtA WBoK OS. Nobody had been affected. The hunters 
f at a fresh story of Smokers ; tbc men pull- 
ig, and two ai them climMng aloft; Wolf 
Laraen was studying the clouding sky to windward ; and 
tttt dead man, dying obscenely, buried sordidly, and sink- 
iig down, down — 

Then it was that t he cruel ty of the sea, its relentlessness 
sad awfofatess, rushed uponjne. Life had become cheap 
^ad tawdry, a brastly and inarticulate thing, a soulless Stir- 
ling of tiie ooze and slime. I held on to the weather rati, 
doae by the shrouds, and gazed out across the desolate 
ffr^'T*t"g waves to the low-lying fog-banks that hid San 
Francisco and the California coast Rain-squalls wore 
driving in between, and I could scarcely see the fog. And 
tins strange vessel, with its terrible men, pressed under by 
wind and sea and ever leaping up and out, was hctciin^ 
away into the southwest^into the great and lonely Paviiic 




CHAPTER IV 

What happened to me next on the sealing-schooner Gkost^ 
as I strove to fit into my new environment, are matters 
of humiliation and paii^^JIbj^ cpok^ who was called '* the 
doctor" by the crew, "Tonjray" by the hunters^ and 
'* Cooky " by Wolf Larsen, was a changed person. The 
difference worked in my status brought about a corre- 
sponding difiFerence in treatment from him. Servile and 
fawning as he had been before, he w ^ now as domineering 
and bellicose. In truth, I was no longer the fine gentle- 
man with a skin soft as a '' lydy's," but only an ordinary 
and very worthless cabin-boy. 

He absurdly insisted upon misaddressing him as Mr. 
Mugpidge, and hb behavior and carriage were insufferable 
as he showed me my duties. Besides my work in the 
cabin, with its four small staterooms, I was supposed to be 
his assistant in the galley, and my colossal ignorance con- 
cerning such things as peeling potatoes or washing g^^easy 
pots was a source of unending and sarcastic wonder to 
him. He refused to take into consideration what I was, 
or, rather, what my life and the things I was accustomed 
to had been. This was part of the attitude he chose to 
adopt toward me; and I confess, ere the day was done, 
that I hated him with more lively feelings than I had ever 
hated any one in my life before. 

This first day was made more difficult for me from 
the fact that the Ghosts under close reefs, (terms such as 
these I did not learn till laterX was plunging through what 
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llr. Mqgiidge called an '* 'owlin' sou'easter/' At half-past 
fic^ imder his directkms, I set die table in the cabin, with 
ffM^weather trays hi phoe, and then carried the tea and 
cooked food down from the galley. In this connection I 
cnnot forbear relating my first escperienoewith a boarding 



'*Look sharp or yoa'U get doused,'* was Mn Mugridge's 
psning injunction, as I left the galley with a big tea-pot in 
one hand, and in the hollow of the other arm several 
loaves of fresh-baked bread. One of die hunters, a tall, 
Is M a &juiut ed chap named Henderson, was going aft at the 
tiaw from the steerage, (the name the hunters facetiously 
didar midships sleeping quarters^ to the cabm. Wolf 
was on the poop, smoking his everlasting cigar. 

^ 'Ere she comes. Sling yer 'ook ! " the cook cried. 

I stopped, for I did not know what was coming, and 
saw the galley door slide shut with a bang. Then I saw 
Henderson leaping like a madman for the main rigging, 
up which he shot, on the inside, till he was many feet 
higher than my head. Also I saw a great wavci curling 
aad foaming, poised far above the rail. I was directly 
under it. My mind did not work quickly, ever)'thing was 
so new and Strang^. I grasped that I was in danger, but 
that was alL I stood still, in trepidation. Then Wolf 
Laraen shouted from the poop : — 

''Grab hold something, you — you Hump I " 

But it was too late. I sprang toward the riggini^, to 
which I might have clung, and was met by the descend- 
ing wall of water. What happened after that was very 
confusing. I wa^ beneath the water, suffocating and 
drowning. My feet were out from under me, and I was 
tttrning over and over and being swept along I knew not 
Several times I collided against hard objects, once 
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Striking my right knee a terrible blow. Then the flood 
seemed suddenly to subside and I was breathing the good 
air again. I had been swept against the galley and around 
the steerage companion way from the weather side into the 
lee scuppers. The pain from my hurt knee was agonizing. 
I could not put my weight on it, or, at least, I thought I 
could not put my weight on it; and I felt sure the leg 
was broken. But the cook was after me, shouting through 
the lee galley door : 

"'Ere, you! Don't tyke all night about it! Where's 
the pot ? Lost overboard ? Serve you bloody well right 
if yer neck was broke ! " 

I managed to struggle to my feet The great tea-pot 
was still in my hand. I limped to the galley and handed 
it to him. But he was consuming with indignation, real 
or feigned. 

"Gawd blime me if you ayn't a slob. Wot 're you 
good for anyw'y, I'd like to know? Eh? Wot 're you 
good for anyw'y? Cawn't even carry a bit of tea aft 
without losin' it. Now I'll 'ave to boil some more. 

" An' wot *re you snifflin' about ? " he burst out at mc, 
with renewed rage. " 'Cos you've 'urt yer pore little legt 
pore little mamma's darlin'." 

I was not sniffling, though my face might well have 
been drawn and twitching from the pain. But I called 
up all my resolution, set my teeth, and hobbled back and 
forth from galley to cabin and cabin t(( galley without 
further mishap. Two thin gs I had acgoircd by my acci- 
dent : an injured kneecap that went undressed and from 
which I suffered for weary months, and the n ame ot 
"Hump," which Wolf Larscn had called me from the 
"poop. Thereafter, fore and aft, I was known by no other 
name, until the term became a part of my thought- 
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and I identified it with myself, thought of myself 
as Hnnp, as though Hump were I and had always been I. 

It was no easy ^^l^, FfttJJlTlg ftP th^ ^^'" iahl#>, where 
sat y^^ f •>— 1^ j^iia|l>^ aji(l llie six hunters. The 

cabin was small, to begin with, and to move around, as I 

was oonpelled to» was not made easier by the schooner's 

Tiolettt pitching and wallowing. But what struck me 

aMMt fordUy was the total lack of sympathy on the part 

of the men whom I served. I could fed my knee through 

■qr clodies, swelUngp and swelling, and I was sick 

and faint fmn the pain of it I could catch glimpses 

of wKf face, white and ghastly, distorted with pain, in the 

aUa minor. All the men must have seen my condition, 

bit not one spoke or took notice of me, till I was almost 

grateful to Wolf Larsen, later on, (I was washing the 

disbesX when he said: 

** Don't let a little thing like that bother you. You'll 
get used to such things in time. It may cripple you some, 
bm all the same you'U be learning to walk. 

" That's what you call a paradox, isn't it ? " he added. 

He seemed pleased when I nodded my head with the 
CQitomary " Yes, sir." 

"I suppose you know a bit about literary things ? Eh ? 
Good. 1*11 have some talks with you sometime." 

And then, taking no further account of me, he turned his 
back and went up on deck. 

That night, when I had finished an endless amount of 
work, I was sent to sleep in the steerage, where 1 ni.ulo 
sp a spare bunk. I was glad to get out of the dete>t:ible 
presence of the cook and to be off my feet. To my sur- 
prise, my clothes had dried on me and there seemed no 
mdkations of catching cold, either from the last soakiiiL: 
or from the prolonged soaking from the foundering ot i c 
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MartifUM. Under ordinary circumstances, after all thai 
had undergone, I should have been fit for bed and 
trained nurse. 

But my knee was bothering me terribly. As well as 
could make out, the kneecap seemed turned up on ed 
in the midst of the swelling. As I sat in my bunk exami 
ing it, (the six hunters were all in the steerage, smoki 
and talking in loud voices), Henderson took a passii 
f^lance at it 

" Looks nasty," he commented. " Tie a rag around 
and it'll be all right." 

That was all ; and on the land I would have been lyii 
on the broad of my back, with a surgeon attending on n 
and with strict injunctions to do nothing but rest. Bui 
must do these men justice. Callous as they were to n 
sufiFering, they were equally callous to their own wh 
anything befell them. And this was due, I believe, fir 
to habit ; and second, to the fact that they were less sen 
tively organized. I really believe that a finely organize 
high-strung man would suffer twice and thrice as much 
they from a like injury. 

Tired as I was, — exhausted, in fact, — I was prevent 
from sleeping by the pain in my knee. It was all I coi 
do to keep from groaning aloud. At home I should u 
doubtedly have given vent to my anguish; but this new ai 
elemental environment seemed to call for a savage repn 
sion. Like the savage, the attitude of these men w 
stoical in g^eat things, childish in little things. I remei 
ber, later in the voyage, seeing Kerfoot, another of tl 
hunters, lose a finger by having it smashed to a jelly; ai 
he did not even murmur or change the expression < 
his face. Yet I have seen the same man, time and agai 
fly into the most outrageous passion over a trifle. 
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He wia doing it now, vociferating, bellowing, waving his 
arnu. and cuninf; like a fiend, and all because of a dis- 
agrecmcnt with another hunter as to whether a seal pup 
knew instinctively how to swim. He held that it did, that 
it could swim the moment it was born. The other hunter, 
Latimer, a lean. Yankee-looking fellow with Bhrcivd, nar- 
nn>-«(itted eyes, held otherwise, held that the seal pup was 
bom on the land tor no other reason than that it could not 
nnra, ttui its niother was compelled to teach it to swim 
as birds were compelled to teach their nestlings how to 

For tbc most part, the remaining four hunters leaned on 
ike table or lay in their bunks and left the discussion to 
tte two uitagonisls. But they were supremely interested. 
for cv^ery little while they ardently took sides, and some- 
boKS all were talking at once, till their voices surged back 
lad forth hi waves of sound like mimtc thunder-rolls in the 
cooiDeil space. Childish and immaterial as the topic was, 
theqcoUty of their reasoning was still more childish and 
JBWlli I ill In truth, there was very little reasoning or 
Mac at all. Their method was one of assertion, assump- 
liaa, and denunciation. The)' proved that a seal pup could 
■na or not swim at birth by stating the proposition very 
kdlktoaely and then following it up with an attack on the 
tffomtg man's judgment, common sense, nationality, or 
past. hiUory. Rebuttal was precisely similar. I have 
wlated this in order to show the mental caliber ot the 
■ca with whom I was thrown in contact. Intclli'rtii.tlh' 
ttkcy were children, inhabiting the physical forms of 

.\ad they smoked, incessantly smoked, using a co.nr-if. 
3rap, and (fffcnsivc-smelting tobacco. The air was tht. k 
^■■4 murky with the imoke of it ; and this, combined with 
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\he violent movement of the ship as she struggled through 
the storm, would surely have made me seasick had I been 
a victim to that malady. As it was, it made me quite 
squeamish, though this nausea might have been due to the 
r^ain of my leg and exhaustion. 

As I lay there thinking, I naturally dwelt upon myself 
and my situation. It was unparalleled, undreamed-of, that 
I, Humphrey Van Weyden, a scholar and a dilettante, if you 
please, in things artistic and literary, should be lying here 
on a Bering Sea seal-hunting schooner. Cabin-boy I I had 
never done any hard manual labor, or scullion labor, in my 
life. I had lived a placid, uneventful, sedentary existence 
all my days — the life of a scholar and a recluse on an 
assured and comfortable income. Violent life and athletic 
sports had never appealed to me. I had always been a 
book-worm ; so my sisters and father had called me during 
my childhood. I had gone camping but once in my life* 
and then I left the party almost at its start and returned 
to the comforts and conveniences of a roof. And here I 
was, with dreary and endless vistas before me of table* 
setting, potato-peeling, and dish-washing. And I was 
not strong. The doctors had always said that I had a 
remarkable constitution, but I had never developed it or 
my body through exercise. My muscles were small and 
soft, like a woman's, or so the doctors had said time and 
again in the course of their attempts to persuade me to go 
in for physical-culture fads. But I had preferred to nae 
my head, rather than my body ; and here I was, in no fit 
condition for the rough life in prospect. ' 

These are merely a few of the things that went through 
my mind, and are related for the sake of vindicating 
myself in advance in the weak and helpless r61e I wit 
destined to play. But I thought, also, of my mother and 
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teen, and pictured thdr grief. I^was amoog the missiug 
ead ot the Marti/ua d\»Mt:r, mb unrecovercd body. I 
BoM %ce the he^d-Iines in the papers ; the fellows at the 
7aivenlty Gub and the Bibelot shaking their heads and 
iying, " Poor chap ! " And I could see Charley Funiseth, 
t I hod said good-by Co him that morning, lounging in 
dreniag'gown on the be-pillowed window couch and 
eUveriog himself of oracular and pessimistic epigrams. 

And all the while, rolling, plunging, climbing the mov- 

D( mountains and falling and wallowing in the foaming 

«Itc)-i. the Khooner GAeist was fighting her way farther 

■d farther into the heart of the Pacific — and I was on 

fe I could bear the wind above. It came to my ears 

■ft muffled roar. Now and again feet stamped overh(--itd. 

u codlesa creaking was going on all about mc, the wood- 

wh and the fittings groaning and at^ucaking and com- 

lining in a thousand keys. The hunters were Mill 

jmtg and roaring like some semi-human amphibious 

cd. Tbe air was filled with oaths and indecent expres- 

M. I could see their faces, flushed and angry, the 

•aBtj distorted and emphasized by the sickly yellow 

he tea-Umps which rocked back and forth with the 

Throi^b the dim smoke-haze the bunks looked like 

deeping dens of animals in a menagerie. Oilskins 

c»-boots were hanging from tbe walls, and here and 

rifles and shotguns rested securely in the racks. It 

■ea-litting for the buccaneers and pirates of bygone 

My imagination ran riot, and still I could not sleep. 

was a long, long night, weary and dreary and long. 




CHAPTER V 

But my first night ^in the hunters' steerage was also my 
last Next day Johansen» the new mate, was routed from 
the cabin by Wolf Larsen, and sent into the steerage to 
sleep thereafter, while I took possession oijthe tiny^abin 
state-room, which, on the first day of the voyage, had al- 
ready had two occupants. The reason for this change was 
quickly learned by the hunters, and became the cause of a 
deal of grumbling on their part. It seemed thaXjo^a&Sttk 
in his sleep, lived over each night the events of the day. 
His incessant talking and shouting and bellowing of orders 
had been too much for Wolf Larsen, who had accordingly 
foisted the nuisance upon his hunters. 

After a sleepless night, I arose weak and in agony, to 
hobble through my second day on the Ghost, Thomas 
Mugridge routed me out at half-past five, much in the 
fashion that Bill Sykes must have routed out his dog; but 
Mr. Mugridge*s brutality to me was paid back in kind and 
with interest The unnecessary noise he made, (I bad lata 
wide-eyed the whole night), must have awakened one of 
the hunters ; for a heavy shoe whizzed through the semi* 
darkness, and Mr. Mugridge, with a sharp howl of paia» 
humbly begged everybody's pardon. Later on^ in the 
galley, I noticed that his ear was bruised and swollen. It 
never went entirely back to its normal shape, and 
called a "cauliflower car** by the sailors. 

The day was filled with miserable variety. I had takcA 
my dried clothes down from the galley the night befof^ 

41 
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md the &vt thbtg I did wu to exchange the cook's gar- 
neats for tbem. I looked for my purse. In addition to 
some small change, (and 1 huve a good memory for such 
iluflgi)b h had contained one hundred and eighty -five dollars 
in gold and paper. The purse I found, but its contents, 
with tiic eaccpUoa of the smaP snve ii.had bee n abstracted. 
I spoke to the cook about it, when I went on deck to take 
Dp my duties in the galley, and though I had looked for- 
<rard to A surly ansvrcr, I had not expected the belligerent 
hannguc that I received. 

"Look 'ere, 'Ump," he began, a malicious light in his 
tfKS and a snarl in his throat; "d'ye want yer nose 
pwched? If you think I'm a thief, just keep it to ycrsclf, 
ar yon'D find 'ow bloody well mistykcn you are. Strike 
me blind if this ayn't gratitude for yer f 'Ere you come, 
a pore mis'rable specimen of 'uman scum, an' I tykes yer 
bto tny galley an' treats yer 'ansom, an' this is wot I get 
far it. Nex' time you can go to 'ell, say J, an' I've a good 
■ind to give you what-for anyw'y." 

So saying, he put up his fists and started for me. To 
■f shame be it, I cowered away from the blow and 
m oat the galley door. W'hat else was I to do ? Force, 
■Bihtng bot force, obtained on this bnilc-ship. Moral sua- 
MO WU a thing unknown. Picture it to yourself : a man 
nf erdlnary stature, slender of build, and with weak, undc- 
' f'oped muscles, who has lived a peaceful, placid life, and 

unused to violence of any sort — what could such a m.in 
■luibly do? There was no more reason that 1 should 
Iliad and face these human beasts than that I shoi:!d 
tund and face an infuriated bull. 

So I thought it out at the time, fceltng the need fur 
ion and desiring to be at peace with my amscicacc. 
this vindicatioD did not satisfy. Nur to this day can 
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I permit my manhood to look back upon those events and 
feel entirely exonerated. The situation was something 
that really exceeded rational formulas for conduct and de- 
manded more than the cold conclusions of reason. When 
viewed in the light of formal logic, there b not one thing 
of which to be ashamed ; but nevertheless a shame rises 
within me at the recollection, and in the pride of my man- 
hood I feel that my manhood has in unaccountable ways 
been smirched and sullied. 

All of which b neither here nor there. The speed with 
which I ran from the galley caused excruciating pain in 
my knee, and I sank down helplessly at the break of the 
poop. But the Cockney had not pursued me. 

** Look at 'im run ! Look at 'im run I ** I could bear him 
crying. " An' with a gy me leg at that I Come on back, you 
pore little mamma's darling. I won't 'it yer ; no, I won't** 

I came back and went on with my work ; and here the 
episode ended for the time, though further developments 
were yet to take place. I set the breakfast-table in the 
cabin, and at seven o'clock waited on the hunters and 
officers. The storm had evidently broken during the 
night, though a huge sea was still running and a stiff wind 
blowing. Sail had been made in the early watches, so that 
the GAost was racing along under everything except the 
two topsails and the flying jib. These three sails, I gath- 
ered from the conversation, were to be set immediately 
after breakfast. I learned, also, that Wolf Larsen was 
anxious to make the most of the storm, which was driving 
him to the southwest into that portion of the sea where 
he expected to pick up with the northeast trades. It 
was before this steady wind that he hoped to make die 
major portion of the run to Japan, cur\4ng south into the 
tropics and north again as he approached the coast of Asifti 
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.^itEcJuBikk&tst I had another uneaviable experience. 
When I bod finished washing the dishes, I cleaned the 
aim stove and carried the ashes up on deck to empty 
than. Viti^* * iii-«*n miff f-ft.[^f^f.j-t,.» were standing near 
the wbeel. deep io conversation. The sailor, Johnson, was 
fleeriog. As i started toward the weather side I saw him 
■uke M sudden motion with his head, which I mistook for 
a token of rccoginition and good morning. In reality, he 
vas attempting to warn mc to throw my ashes over the 
kx ttdc Unconscious of my blunder, I passed by Wolf 
Lin«a and the hunter and flun;; the ashes over the side 
Is windward. IIig wind drove them back, and not only 
0ver me, but over Henderson and Wolf Larscn. The next 
faMtist the bitl cc- ^kicked m jyyiolently, as a cur is kicked. 
I had Dot realiud there could be so much pain in a kick. 
I reckd away from him and leaned against the cabin in a 
b^'fatnting condition. Everything was swimming before 
my cyca, and I turned sick. The nausea overpowered 
me, and I managed lo crawl to the side of the vessel. 
Bat Wolf Larsen did not follow me up. Brxishing the 
nbe* from his clothes, he had resumed his conversation 
«fth HeodcTsotL Johansen, who had seen the aff,iir 
froao the break of the poop, sent a couple of sailors aft to 
dean up the mess. 

Later in the morning 1 received a surprise of a totally 
■T Tcri-nt r-nrt i'iil!iiviirir; the cook's instructiiins, I had 
fooe into Wolf Larscn's state-room to put tt to rights and 
■ake the bed. Against the wall, near the head of the 
bonk, was a ra ck filled with books. I glanced over thorn, 
aocing with astonishment such names as Shakes [)l-:i re, 
Tennyson, Poe, and De Quinccy. There were scicntilic 
works, too. among which were represented men such :i5 
Tyndall, Proctor, and Darwin. Astronomy and ptiysics 
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were represented, and I remarked Bulfinch's ''Age of 
Fable," Shaw's "History of English and American Litera- 
ture," and Johnson's " Natural History " in two large vol- 
umes. Then there were a number of grammars, such as 
Metcalf 's, and Reed and Kellogg s ; and I smiled as I saw 
a copy of " The Dean's English." 

I could not reconcile these books with the man from what 
I had seen of him, and I wondered if he could possibly read 
them. But when I came to make the bed I found, between 
the blankets, dropped apparently as he had sunk off to 
sleep, a complete Browning, the Cambridge Edition. It 
was open at " In a Balcony," and I noticed, here and 
there, passages underlined in pencil Further, letting drop 
the volume during a lurch of the ship, a sheet of paper 
fell out. It was scrawled over with geometrical diagrams 
and calculations of some sort. 

It was patent that this terrible man was no ignorant 
clod, such as one would inevitably suppose him to be from 
his exhibitions of brutality. At once he became an enigma. 
One side or the other of his nature was perfectly compre* 
hensible ; but both sides together were bewildering. I bad 
already remarked that his language was excellent, marred 
with an occasional slight inaccuracy. Of course, in com- 
mon speech with the sailors and hunters, it sometimes 
fairly bristled with errors, which was due to the vernacular 
itself ; but in the few words he had held with me it had 
boon clear and correct 

This glimpse I had caught of his other side must have 
emboldened me, for I resolved to speak to him about the 
money I had lost. "* 

** I have been robbed," I said to him, a little later, when 
I found him pacing up and down the poop alone. 
Sir," he corrected, not harshly, but sternly. 



it 
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ire been robbed, sir," I amended, 
■r did it happeo ? " he asked. 

I told him ihc whole circumstance, how ni]? clothftt 
m left to dry in the galley, and how, later, I was 
sealcn by the cook when I mentioned the matter. 
Einiled at tny recital. " Pickings," he concluded ; 
f'« picking s. And don't you think your miserable 
th the price ? Besides, consider it a lesson. You'U 
I time how to take care of your money for yourself. 
«c, up to now. your lawyer has done it for you. or 
Lsiness agent." 

id feel the quiet sneer through his words, but d» 
I, " How can 1 get it back again .' " 
It's your lookout. Vou hivcn't any lawyer or busi- 
:ent now, so you'll have to depend on yourself. 
rou get a dollar, hang on to it A man who leaves 
icy lying around, the way you did. deserves to lose 
[ides, you have sinned. You have no right to put 
ion in the way of your fellow-creatures. You 
) Cooky, and he fell. You have placed his immor- 

in jeopardy. By the way, do you believe in the 
il soul ? " 

lids lifted lazily as he asked the question, and it 
that the deeps were opening to me and that I was 
into his souL But it was an illusion. Far as it 
lave seemed, no man has ever seen very far into 
.arscn's soul, or seen it at all, — of this I am con- 
It was a very lonely soul, I was to learn, that 
inmasked, though at rare moments it played at 

■ad immortality in your cycSj" I answered, dropping 
:." — an experiment, for I thought the intimacy of 
vcrsation warranted it. 
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He took no notice. " By that, I take it, you see som^ 
thing that is alive, but that necessarily does not have to 
live forever." 

" I read more than that," I continued boldly. 

" Then you read consciousness. You read the con- 
sciousness of life that it is alive ; but still no further away, 
no endlessness of life." 

How clearly he thought, and how well he expressed 
what he thought ! From regarding me curiously, he turned 
his head and glanced out over the leaden sea to windward. 
A bleakness came into his eyes, and the lines of his mouth 
grew severe and harsh. He was evidently in a pessimistic 
mood. 

"Then to what end?" he demanded abruptly, turning 
back to mc. "HI am immortal — why ? " 

I halted. How could I explain my idealism to this man? 
How could I put into speech a something felt, a something 
like the strains of music heard in sleep, a something that 
convinced yet transcended utterance ? 

" What do you believe, then ? " I countered. 

" I believe that life is a mess," he answered promptly. 
"It is like yeast, a ferment, a thing that moves and may 
move for a minute, an hour, a year, or a hundred years, 
but that in the end will cease to move. The big eat the 
little that they may continue to move, the strong cat the 
weak that they may retain their strength. The lucky eat 
the most and move the longest, that is all. What do you 
make of those lhinj;s?** 

He swept his arm in an impatient gesture toward a 
number of the sailors who were working on some kind 
of rope stuff amidships. 

"They move; so docs the jellyfish move. They move 
in order to eat in order that they may keep moving. 
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- 3c yon have it. They live for their belly's sake, and 

' behy U for their sake. It's a circle ; you get no- 
•fteit Neither do they. In the end they come to a 
MutdstltL They move no more. They are dead." 

"Tb«y have dreams," I interrupted, "radiant, flashing 
ireamM — " 

■■ Of gnib," he concluded sententiously. 



■ And of more — " 
** Grub. Of a larger appetite and more hick in sattsfy- 
inc iL" Hb vtrice sounded harsh. There was no levity 
is it. •• For look you, they dream of making hicky voy- 
ages which will bring them more money, of becoming the 
Bala of ships, of finding fortunes — in short, of being 
IB a better position for preying on their fellows, of having 
iH night in, good grub, and somebody else to do the dirty 
work. You and 1 arc just like them. There is no dif- 
iocBCc, except that wc have eaten more and better. I 
^ eating them now, and you. too. But in the past you 
tevc eaten more than I have. You have slept in soft 
hedsi, and worn fine clothes, and eaten good meals. Who 
ude those beds } and those clothes ? and those meals ? 
So* you. You never made anything in your own sweat. 
Too Uve on an income which your father earned. You 
tfe like a frigate bird swooping down upon the boobies 
■ad robbing them of the fish they have caught. You are 
■M wish a crowd of men who have made what they call 
1 Kovemment, who are masters of all the other men, 
ind whn eat the food the other men Rct and wtnild like 
! ■■^■. :h.-Ti—tv,.-s. Vou wc-ir the w.-.rm cl..tl,<-.v Tl'..'y 
made the clothes, but they shiver in rags and ask you, the 
lawyer, or business agent who handles your money, fur a 
jot." 
" But that is beside the matter," I cried. 
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/ ** Not at alL" He was speaking rapidly, now, and 
eves were flashing. " It is piggishness, and it is life, 
what use or sense is an immortality of piggishness ? \^ 
is the end? What is it all about?. You have made 
food. Yet the food you have eaten or wasted might t 
saved the lives of a score of wretches who made the i 
but did not eat it. What immortal end did you sci 
Or did they? Consider yours'^lf and me. What t 
your boasted immortality amount to when your life i 
foul of mine? You would like to go back to the L 
which is a favorable place for your kind of piggish r 
It is a whim of mine to keep you aboard this ship, w] 
my piggishness flourishes. And keep you I will. I ; 
make or break you. You may die to-day, this week 
next month. I could kill you now, with a blow of my 
for you are a miserable weakling. But if we are immo 
what is the reason for this ? To be piggish as you ai 
have been all our lives docs not seem to be just the tl 
for immortals to be doing. Again, what's it all alx 
Why have I kept you here? — " 

" Because you are stronger," I managed to blurt out 

•* But why stronger ? " he went on at once with his 
petual queries. " Because I am a bigger bit of the 
ment than you ? Don't you see ? Don't you see ? " 

•* But the hopelessness of it,** I protested. 

" I ag^ee with you," he answered. " Then why n 

, at all, since moving is li\nng ? Without moving and b( 

I part of the yeast there would be no hopelessness. Bu 

! and there it is, — we want to live and move, though 

have no reason to, because it happens that it is the na 

of life to live and move, to want to live and move. 

were not for this, life would be dead. It is because of 

life that is in you that you dream of your immortality. 
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I ^t ihit U In you is alive and wanu to go on being abve 
; tomxT- Bah ! An eternity of piggishness ! " 
I He abruptly turned on his heel and started forward. He 
I lopped al the breaic of the poop and called mc to bim. 
t " By the way, bow much was it that Cooky got away 
riih .' '■ he a9ke<i. 
"One hundred and eighty-five dollars, sir;>" I answered. 
He nodded Ills head. A moment later, as I started 
down the cumpaaioD stairs to lay the tabic for dinner, I 
beard bim loudly cursing some men amidships. 




CHAPTER VI 

By the following morning the storm had blown itself 
quite out and the Ghost was rolling slightly on a calm 
sea without a breath of wind Occasional light airs were 
felt, however, and Wolf Larsen patrolled the poop con- 
stantly, his eyes ever searching the sea to the north- 
eastward, from which direction the great trade-wind must 
blow. 

The men were all on deck and busy preparing their 
various boats for the season's hunting. There are seven 
boats aboard, the captain's dingey, and the six which the 
hunters will use. Three, a hunter, a boat-puller, and 
a boat-steerer, compose a boat's crew. On board the 
schooner the boat-pullers and steerers are the crew. 
The hunters, too, are supposed to be in command of the 
watches, subject, always, to the orders of Wolf Larsen. 

All this, and more, I have learned. The Ghost is con- 
sidered the fastest schooner in both the San Francisco 
and Victoria fleets. In fact, she was once a private 
yacht, and was built for speed Her lines and fittings 
— though I know nothing about such things — speak 
for themselves. Johnson was telling me about her in 
a short chat I had with him during yesterday's second 
dog-watch. He spoke enthusiastically, with the k>ve 
for a fine craft such as some men feel for horses. He 
is greatly disgusted with the outlook, and I am gi^en 
to understand that Wolf Larsen bears a very unsavory 
reputation among the sealing captains. It was the Gh^ 
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::iie]f that lured Johnson into signing for the voyage, 

-I h« U already beginning to rcpenL 

I As be told me, tbc Ghost_ is an eighty-ton schooner of 

I a^ rema rkably fine n)od.cL Her beam, or width, is twcnty- 

I diree feet, and her kni^h a little over ninety feet A lead 

/ ieel of fabulona but unknown weight makes her very 

I Mable, while she carries an immense spread of canvas. 

I From tbc deck to the truck of the mainlopmast is some- 

thing over a hundred feet, while the foremast with its 

topmast is eight or ten feet shorter. I am giving these 

detaiti so that the size of this little floating world which 

holds twenty-two men may be appreciated. It is a very 

iioie vorld, a mote, a speck, and I marvel that men should 

dare to venture the sea on a contrivance so small and 

in£ilc. 

Wolf Larscn baa, also, a reputation for reckless carrying 
oa of saiL I overheard Henderson and another of the 
hnlen, Standish, a Califomian, talking about it. Two 
y^sa ago he dismasted the Ghost in a gale on Bering Sea, 
■fcereopoo the present masts were put in. which are 
■hu^u and heavier In every way. He is said to have 
iibmIihI. when he put them In, that he preferred turning 
W over to losing the sticks. 

Every man aboard, with the exception of Johansen, who 
» other overcome by his promotion, seems to have an 
tKoae for having sailed 00 the Ghost. Half the men 
Ivward are deep-water sailors, and their excuse is that they 
W not know anything about her or her captain. And 
thote who do know, whisper that the hunters, while cx- 
(dknt shots, were 10 notorious for thetr quarrelsome and 
OKilly profilivitics that they could not sign on any decent 



( have made the acquaintance of another one of 
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crew, — Louis, he is called, a rotund and jovial-faced Nova 
Scotia irishman, and a very sociable fellow, prone to talk 
as long as he can find a listener. In the afternoon, while 
the cook was below asleep and I was peeling the ever- 
lasting potatoes, Louis dropped into the galley for a 
** yam." His excuse for being aboard was that be was 
drunk when he signed. He assured me again and again 
that it was the last thing in the world he would dream of 
doing in a sober moment It seems that he has been 
seal-hunting regularly each season for a dozen years, and 
is accounted one of the two or three very best bo^jlfiecfiis 
in both fleets. 

"Ah, my boy,*' he shook his head ominously at me, 
'* 'tis the worst schooner ye could iv selected, nor were ye 
drunk at the time as was I. 'Tis sealin' is the sailor^s 
paradise — on other ships than this. The mate was the 
first, but mark me words, there'll be more dead men before 
the trip is done with. Hist, now, between you an' roeself 
and the stanchion there, this Wolf Larsen is a regular 
devil, an' the GAost*ll be a hell-ship like she's always bea 
since he had hold iv her. Don't I know ? Don't I know ? 
Don't I remember him in Hakodate two years gone, 
when he had a row an' shot four iv his men ? Wasn't I 
a-layin' on the Emma L,, not three hundred yards away? 
An' there was a man the same year he killed with a 
blow iv his fist. Yes, sir, killed 'im dead-oh. His head 
must iv smashed like an eggshell. An' wasn't there the 
Governor of Kura Island, an' the Chief iv Police, Japanese 
gentlemen, sir, an' didn't they come aboard the GAast as 
his guests, abringin' their wives along — wee an' prettjT 
little bits of things like you see 'em painted on fans. An' 
as he was a-gettin' under way, didn't the fond husbandl 
get left astern-like in their sampan, as it might be by 
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icddeot t Ad' wasn't it a week later that the poor little 
^ulies was put axhorc on the other side of the islaind, with 
aothtn' before 'cm but to walk home acrost the mountains 
on tbdr wecny-teeny little straw sandals which wouldn't 
banc together a mile t Don't I know ? 'Xjs ttie. beast he 
**! 'Jtf* ^tt* ^ VfT" — the great big beast mentioned Jv in 
Kevclatioa ; ao' no good end will he ever come to. But 
I'tc «»id Qothjn' to ye, mind yc. I've whispered never a 
word ; fcir old fat Ix)uis'll live the voyage out if the last 
aether's son of yes go to the Tiahes." 

•• Wolf Larscn ! " he snorted a moment later. " Listen 
to the word, will yc! Wolf — 'tis what he is. He's not 
bUck-heartod like some men. 'Tis nn heart he has at all. 
Wolf, just wolf, 'tis what he is. D'ye wonder he's well 
named/" 

■* But if be is so well known for what he is," I queried, 
"bow is it that he can get men to ship with him } " 

"An' bow is it ye can get men to do anything on God's 
eaitfa an' sea?" Louis demanded with Celtic fire. " How 
d'ye find me aboard if 'twasn't that I was drunk as a pi^ 
wben I put me name down? There's them that can't 
■ail with better men, like the hunters, and tbem that don't 
know, like the poor devils of wind-jammers for'ard there. 
But they'll come to it, they'll come to it, an' be sorry the 
dqr they was bom. I could weep for the poor creatures, 
£d I bat forget poor old fat Louis and the troubles before 
tin. But 'tis not a whisper I've dropped, mind yc, not a 
vluper." 

"Tbem hunters is the wicked boys," he broke furth 
spin, for he suffered from a constitutional plethoni uf 
HBoli " But wait till they get to cutting up iv jinks and 
fDvin' 'round. He's the boy'U fix 'em. 'Tis him ihat'li 
ptf the fear of God in their rotten black hearts. Look ni 
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that hunter iv mine, Horner.^ JJocH ' Horner they call 
him, so quiet-like an' easy-goin', soft-spoken as a girl, till 
ye'd think butter wouldn't melt in the mouth iv him. 
Didn't he kill his boat-steerer last year ? Tvras called a 
sad accident, but I met the boat-puller in Yokohama an' 
the straight iv it was given me. An' therc ^s S moke, the 
black little devil — didn't the Roosians have him for three 
years in the salt mines of Siberia, for poachin' on Copper 
Island, which is a Roosian preserve ? Shackled he was» 
hand an' foot, with his mate. An' didn't they have words 
or a ruction of some kind? — for 'twas the other fellow 
Smoke sent up in the buckets to the top of the mine ; an' 
a piece at the time he went up, a leg to-day, an' to-morrow 
an arm, the next day the head, an' so on." 

" But you can't mean it ! " I cried out, overcome with 
the horror of it. 

" Mean what ? " he demanded, quick as a flash. ** Tis 
nothin* I've said. Deef I am, and dumb, as ye should be 
for the sake iv youi' mother ; an' never once have I opened 
me lips but to say fine things iv them an' him, God curse 
his soul, an' may he rot in purgatory ten thousand yean, 
and then go down to the last an' deepest hell iv all I " 

Johnson, the man who had chafed me raw when I firrt 
came aboard, seemed the least equivocal of the men forward 
or aft. In fact, there was nothing equivocal about him. 
One was struck at once by his straightforwardness and 
manliness, which, in turn, were tempered by a modesty 
which might be mistaken for timidity. But timid he was 
not. He seemed, rather, to have the courage of his con- 
victions, the ccrtaint)' of his manhood. It was this that 
made him protest, at the commencement of our acquaint 
ance, against being called Yonson. And upon this, and 
him, Louis passed judgment and prophecy. 
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"111 a fine chap, tbat squarehead Johnson we've for'ard 
«ith us/' he xaid. "The best sailorman in the fo'c'sle. 
He's niy boat-puller. But it's to trouble bc'U come with 
Wolf Lanen, as the sparks fly upward. It's mcsclf that 
ksov*. I can see it brewin' an' comin' up like a storm in 
tbe iky. I've talked to him like a brother, but it's little he 
KCs in takin' in his lights or flyin' false signals. He 
(rambles out when things don't go to suit him, and there'll 
be always some telltale catryin' word iv it aft to the Wolf. 
The Wolf Is strong, and it's the way of a wolf to hate 
tfnmgth, an' strength it is he'll see tn Johnson — no knnc- 
k&n' under, and a 'Yes, sir, thank ye kindly, sir,' for a 
amc or a blow. Oh, she's a-comin' I She's a-comin't 
An' God knows where I'll get another boat-puller! What 
does tbe fool up an' say, when the old man calls him Yon- 
•oo, but * He name is Johnson, sir,' an' then spells it out, 
letleT for letter. Ye should iv seen the old man's face ! I 
dtto^it he'd let drive at him on the spot He didn't, but 
ke win, an' he'll break that squarehead's heart, or it's little 
I kDow hr the ways iv men on the ships iv the sea." 

'pymif Mugryl ge b becoming unendurable. I am com- 
pdled to Mister him and to Sir him with every speech. 
Ooe maoo for this is that Wolf Larsen seems to have 
kkea a faaey to him. It is an unprecedented thin(;, I 
kke it. for a captain to be chummy with the cook ; but tlii.s 
k certainly what Wolf Larsen is doing. Two or ilutc 
times he put his head into the galley and chaFFcd Mupiriil^o 
{Dod-naturedly, and once, this afternoon, he stood by tho 
beak of tbe poop and chatted with him for fully fifteen 
■■■Mes. When it was over, and Mugridge was back in 
the c*Iley, he became greasily radiant, and went about his 
work, bumming coster songs in a nerve-racking and dis- 
cardant f aUetta 
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'' I always get along with the officers/' he remark 
me in a confidential tone. '' I know the w'y, I do, to 
myself uppreci-yted. There was my last skipper — 
thought nothin' of droppin' down in the cabin for a 
chat and a friendly glass. ' Mugridge,' sez *e to 
* Mugridge/ sez 'e, 'you've missed yer vokytion.* 
'ow's that?' sez I. 'Yer should 'a been bom a g 
man, an' never 'ad to work for yer livin'.' God stril 
dead, 'Ump, if that ayn't wot 'e sez, an' me a-sittin' 
in 'is own cabin, jolly-like an' comfortable, a-smoki 
cigars an' drinkin' 'is rum." 

This chitter-chatter drove me to distraction. I ; 
heard a voice I hated so. His oily, insinuating tone 
greasy smile, and his monstrous self-conceit grated o 
nerves till sometimes I was all in a tremble. Posit 
he was the most disgusting and loathsome person I 
ever met ^ The filth of his cooking was indescribable ; 
as he cooked everything that was eaten aboard, I was 
pelled to select what I ate with g^at circumspection, c 
ing from the least dirty of his concoctions. 

My hands bothered me a great deal, unused as they 
to work. The nails were discolored and black, whil 
skin was already grained with dirt which even a scrub 
brush could not remove. Then blisters came, in a p: 
and never-ending procession, and I had a great bum o 
forearm, acquired by losing my balance in a roll o 
ship and pitching against the galley stove. Nor wa 
knee any better. The swelling had not gone down 
the cap was still up on edge. Hobbling about on it 
morning to night was not helping it any. What I n< 
was rest, if it were ever to get well. 

Rest I I never before knew the meaning of the ^ 
I had been resting all my life and did not knc 
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low, could I fit 9tiU for one lialf-hour and do noth- 
lot even think, it would be the most pleasurable 
in the world. Rut it is a rcvcUition, on the other 
I shall be able to appreciate the lives of the work- 
»ple hereafter. I did not dream that work wa» so 
Ic a thing. Krom half-past five in the morning till 
ckK'k at night I am everybody's slave, with not one 
Rt to myself, except such as I can steal near the end 
second dog-watch. Let me pause for a minute to 
lut over the sea sparkling in the sun, or to gaic at a 
going aloft to the gaff-topsails, or running out the 
irit, and I am sure to hear the hateful voice, " 'Ere, 
Ump, no sodgcrin'. I've got my peepers on yer." 
rrc arc si.^ns of rampant bad temper in the sU-eragc. 
le gossip b going around that Smoke and Hender- 
ave had a fight. Henderson seems the best of the 
rs, a slow-going fellow, and hard to rouse ; but roused 
ist have been, for Smoke had a bruised and discolored 
od looked particularly vicious when he came into the 
for supper. 

ruel thing h appened just before supper, indicative of 
illousness and brutishness of these men. There is 
reeo hand in the i;rew, Harrison by name, a clumsy- 
ig country boy, mastered, I imagine, by the spirit of 
ture, and making his first voyage. In the light 
g airs the schooner had been tacking about a great 
at which times the sails pass from one side to the 
and a man is sent aloft tfi shift over the forc-gafT- 

L In some way, when Harrison was aloft, the sheet 

yi in the block through which it runs at the end of 
;ff. As I understood it, there were two ways of get- 
cleared, — first, by lowering the foresail, which was 
natively easy and without danger ; and second, by 
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climbing out the peak-halyards to thejcn^.d thcfipafiUt 
an exceedingly hazardous performance. 

Johansen called out to Harrison to go out the halya 
It was patent to everybody that theTioy was aTraidT^ 
well he might be, eighty feet above the deck, to trust I 
self on those thin and jerking ropes. Had there be< 
steady breeze it would not have been so bad, but the G 
was rolling emptily in a long sea, and with each roll 
canvas flapped and boomed and the halyards slacked 
jerked taut. They were capable of snapping a man 
like a fly from a whip-lash. 

Harrison heard the order and understood what was 
manded of him, but hesitated. It was probably the 
time he had been aloft in his life. Johansen, who 
caught the contagion of Wolf Larsen's masterfuk 
burst out with a volley of abuse and curses. 

"That'll do, Johansen," Wolf Larsen said brusqt 
"I'll have you know that I do the swearing on this s 
If I need your assistance, 1*11 call you in." 

" Yes, sir," the mate acknowledged submissively. 

In the meantime Harrison had started out on the halj^a 
I was looking up from the galley door, and I could 
him trembling, as with ague, in every limb. He procec 
very slowly and cautiously, an inch at a time. Outli 
against the clear blue of the sky, he had the appean 
of an enormous spider crawling along the tracery oj 
web. 

It was a slight uphill climb, for the foresail pea 
high ; and the halyards, running through various bl< 
on the gaff and mast, gave him separate holds for ha 
and feet. But the trouble lay in that the wind was 
strong enough nor steady enough to keep the sail 
When he was halfway out, the GA^fs/ took a long rol 
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Ivmrd and back again into the hollow between two 
HanisoD ceased his proRrcss and held on tightly, 
ity feet beneath, I could see the agonized strain of 
Dusclcs as he gripped for very life. The sail emptied 
the gaff swung amidships. The halyards slackened. 

though it all happened very quickly. I could see 
1 sag beneath the weight of his body. Then the gaff 
ig to the side with an abrupt swiftness, the great sail 
ned like a cannon, and the three rows of reef-points 
ed against the canvas like a volley of rifles. Harrison, 
[tag on, made the giddy rush through the air. This 

ceased abruptly. The halyards became instantly 
It was the snap of the whip. His clutch was 
en. One hand was torn loose frnm its Hold. The 
r lingered desperately for a moment, and followed. 
body pitched out and down, but in some way he man- 
I to save himself with his legs. He was hanging by 
I, bead downward. A quick effort brought his hands 
3 the halyards again ; but he was a long time regain- 
lis former position, where he hung, a pitiable object. 
I'D bet he has no appetite for supper," I heard Wolf 
en's voice, which came to me from around the comer 
be galley. " Stand from under, you, Johansen ! 
ch out ! Here she comes t " 

truth. Harrison was very sick, as a person is sea- 
: and for a long time he clung to his precarious 
h without attempting to move. Johansen, however, 
inued violently to urge him on to the completion of 
lask. 

It is a shame," I heard Johnson growling in painfully 
and correct English, He was standing by the main 
Jig, a few feet away from me. " The boy is wilUng 
gh. He will learn if he has a chance. But this 
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is — " He paused awhile, for the word "murder" was 
his final judgment. 

"Hist, will ye I" Louis whispered to him. "For the 
love iv your mother hold your mouth I " 

But Johnson, looking on, still continued his grumbling. 

" Look here," the hunter, Standish, spoke to Wolf Lar- 
sen, "that's my boat-puller, and I don't want to lose 
him." 

" That's all right, Standish," was the reply. " He's your 
boat-puller when you've got him in the boat ; but he's my 
sailor when I have him aboard, and I'll do what I damn 
well please with him." • 

" But that's no reason — " Standish began in a torrent 
of speech. 

" That'll do, easy as she goes," Wolf Larsen counselled 
back. " I've told you what's what, and let it stop at that 
The man's mine, and Til make soup of him and eat it if 
I want to." 

There was an angry gleam in the hunter's eye, but he 
turned on his heel and entered the steerage companionway, 
where he remained, looking upward. All hands were on 
deck now, and all eyes were aloft, where a human life was 
at grapples with death. The callousness of these men, 
to whom industrial organization gave control of the lives 
of other men, was appalling. I, who had lived out of the 
whirl of the world, had never dreamed that its work was 
carried on in such fashion. Life had always seemed a 
peculiarly sacred thing, but here it counted for nothing, 
was a cipher in the arithmetic of commerce. I must say% 
however, that the sailors themselves were sympathetic, as 
instance the case of Johnson ; but the masters, (the hunters 
and the captain X were heartlessly indifferent Even the 
protest of Standish arose out of the fact that he did nol 
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wnb to lose his boat-puller. Had it been some otber 
bolter's bent-puller, he, like them, would have been no 
waore th&n amused. 

But tn return lo Harrison. It took Johansen, insulting 
aai reviling the poor wretch, fully ten minutes to get him 
svted again. A little later he made the end of the gaff. 
where, astride the spar itself, he had a belter chance for 
holding on. He cleared the sheet, and was free lo return, 
Uightly down-hill now, along the halyards to the roast. 
But he had lost his nerve. Unsafe as was his present 
position, he was loath to forsake it for the more unsafe 
poaition on the halyards. 

He looked along the airy path he must traverse, and 
then down to the deck. His eyes were wide and staring, 
sad he was trembling violently. I had never seen foar so 
■rongly stamped upon a human face. Johansen called 
niniy for him to come down. At any moment he was 
fable to be snapped off the gafT, but he was helpless with 
frigbt Wolf Larsen, walking up and down with Smoke 
and in convenatioD, took 00 more notice of him, though 
be cried sharply, once, to the man at the wheel : — 

"You're off your course, my mant Be careful, unless 
yoa're looking for trouble I " 

"Ay, ay, sir," the helmsman responded, putting a couple 
of spokes down. 

He had been guilty of running the GAost several pninis 
off her course in order that what little wind thi.Tc w.is 
should fill the foresail and hold it steady. He had striven 
to help the unfortunate Harrison at the risk of incurri:!.: 
Wolf Larsen's anger. 

The time went by, and the suspense, to me, was itrriblc. 
Thomas Mugridge, on the other hand, considered it a 
laughable affair, and was continually bobbing his h(.-:iil out 
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the galley door to make jocose remarks. How I bated 
him I And how my hatred for him grew and grew, during 
that fearful time, to cyclopean dimensions. For the first 
time in my life I experienced the desire to murder — "saw 
red/' as some of our picturesque writers phrase it. Life 
in general might still be sacred, but life in the particular 
case of Thomas Mugridge had become very profane 
indeed. I was frightened when I became conscious 
that I was seeing red, and the thought flashed through 
my mind : was I, too, becoming tainted by the brutality 
of my environment ? — I, who even in the most flagrant 
crimes had denied the justice and righteousness of capital 
punishment ? 

Fully half an hour went by, and then I saw Johnson 
and Louis in some sort of altercation. It ended with John- 
son flinging off Louis's detaining arm and starting forward. 
He crossed the deck, sprang into the fore rigg^g, and be- 
gan to climb. But the quick eye of Wolf Larsen caught 
him. 

" Here, you, what are you up to ? " he cried. 

Johnson's ascent was arrested. He looked his captain 
in the eyes and replied slowly : — 

" I am going to get that boy down." 

"You'll get down out of that rigging, and damn lively 
about it ! D'ye hear ? Get down ! " 

Johnson hesitated, but the long years of obedience to 
the masters of ships overpowered him, and he dropped 
sullenly to the deck and went on forward. 

At half after five I went below to set the cabin table, 
but I hardly knew what I did, for my eyes and brain were 
filled with the vision of a man, white-faced and trembling, 
comically like a bug, clinging to the thrashing gaff. At 
six o'clock, when I served supper, going on deck to get the 
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from the galley,^ saw Harrison, still in the same 
The conversation at the table was of other 
Nobody seemed interested in the wantonly im- 
perilled life. But making an extra trip to the galley a 
little Utcr, I was gladdened by the sight of Harrison 5tag< 
cering wcalcly from the rigging to the forecastle scuttle. 
He had finally summoned the courage to descend. 

Before dosing this ioddent, I must give a scrap of coa> 
Tcnatton I had w ith Wolf Larsea i n the cabin, white I was 
■aalitng the dishes. 

** You were looking squeamish this afternoon," he began. 
~ What was the matter i " 

I could see that he knew what had made me possibly as 
lick as Harrison, that he was trying to draw me, and I 
uswercd, " It was because of the brutal treatment of that 
huyr 

He gave a short laugh. "Like seasickness, I suppose. 
Some men arc subject to it, and others are not." 

" Not so," I objected. 

"Just so," he went on. "The earth Is as full of brutality 
as the sea is full of motion. And some men arc made sick 
by the one, and some by the other. That's the only reason." 

" But you, who make a mock of human life, don't you 
phce any value upon it whatever ? " I demanded. 

" Value f What value ? " He looked at me, and though 
hk eyes were steady and motionless, there seemed a cyni- 
cal smile in them. "What kind of value? How do ymi 
measure it ? Who values it ? " 

** I do," I made answer. 

"Then what is it worth to youj^ Another man's life, 
I iDcan. Come, now, what is it worth ? " 

The value of life? How could I put a tangible value 
upon it ? Somehow, I, who have always had expression, 
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lacked expression when with Wolf Larsen. I have since de- 
termined that a part of it was due to the man's personality, 
but that the greater part was due to his totally different out- 
look. Unlike other materialists I had met and with whom 
I had something in common to start on, I had nothing in com- 
mon with him. Perhaps, also, it was the elemental simplicity 
of his mind that baffled me. He drove so directly to the 
core of the matter, divesting a question always of all super- 
fluous details, and with such an air of finality, that I seemed 
to find myself struggling in deep water with no footing 
under me;^ Value of life i How could I answer the ques- 
tion on the spur of the moment ? The sacredness of life I 
had accepted as axiomatic. That it was intrinsically valu* 
able was a truism I had never questioned. But when he 
challenged the truism I was speechless. 

" We were talking about this yesterday," he said. " I 
held that life was a ferment, a yeasty something which 
devoured life that it might live, and that living was merely 
successful piggish ness. Why, if there is anything in supply 
and demand, life is the cheapest thing in the world. There 
is only so much water, so much earth, so much air ; but the 
life that is demanding to be bom is limitless. Nature is a 
spendthrift. Look at the fish and their millions of eggs. 
For that matter, look at you and me. In our loins are 
the possibilities of millions of lives. Could we but find 
time and opportunity and utilize the last bit and every bit 
of the unborn life that is in us, we could become the 
fathers of nations and populate continents. Life ? Rah ! 
It has no value. Of cheap things it is the cheapest. 
Everywhere it goes begging. Nature spills it out with a 
lavish hand. Where there is room for one life, she sows 
a thousand lives, and it*s life cats life till the strongest and 
most piggish life is left" 
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* Yog b«ve read D arwin," I said. "But you read him 
l'Wff'fff'Wf*»"'^'"gly "t^"" you conclude that the struggle 
for existence sanctions your wanton destruction of life." 

He shrugged his shoulders, " You know you only mean 
tluc in reUtioo to human life, for of the flesh and the fowl 
aod the fish you destroy as much as I or any other man. 
And human life ia In no wise different, though you feel it 
b and think that you reason why it is. Why should I be 
parnmonious wtth^this life which is cheap and without 
Taiuc? There arc more sailors than there arc ships on the 
m for them, more workers than there arc factories or 
ntachtncs for them. Why, you who live on the land know 
that >'ou house your poor people in the slums of cities and 
bow famine and pestilence upon them, and that there 
ftill remain more poor people, dyin;; for want of a crust of 
bread and a bit of meat, (which is life destroyed kth^tn you 
know what to do with. Have you ever seen the London 
dockers fighting Like wild beasts for a chance to work ? " 

He started for the companion stairs, but turned his head 
i<,i A uhaI mu:J. " Uu you kiiuw th^ ualy v^iluc lite li.i> is 
what life puts upon itself? And it is of course overestimated, 
since it is of necessity prejudiced in its own favor. Take 
that man I had aloft He held on as if he were a precious 
thing, a treasure beyond diamonds or rubies. To )'ou ? 
No. Tome? Not at all. To himself? Yes. But I do not 
icccpt his estimate. He sadly overrates himself. There 
is plenty more life demanding to be born. Had ho f.ilKn 
and dripped his brains upon the deck like honey fmn) the 
comb, there would have been no loss to the world, lie 
was worth nothing to the world. The supply is too lari;c. 
To himself only was he of value, and to show how fictitimis 
even this value was, being dead he is unconscious th il he 
has lost himself. He alone rated himself beyond diatuund^ 
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and rubies. Diamonds and rubies are gone, spread ou 
the deck to be washed away by a bucket of sea-water, 
he does not even know that the diamonds and rubies 
gone. He does not lose anything, for with the los 
himself he loses the knowledge of loss. Don't you 2 
And what have you to say ? " 

" That you are at least consistent^*' was all I could 
and I went on washing the dishes. 



CHAPTER VII 

At last, after three days of variable winds, we have 
ought tfecjpfthea»t trades. I came on deck, after a good 
sight's rest in spite of my poor knee, to find the 17^0^/ 
founlog along, wing-and-wing, and every sail drawing 
(xcepc the jibs, with a fresh breeze astern. Oh, the won- 
der of the great trade-wind! All day wc sailed, and all 
■ght, and the next day, and the next, day after day, the 
vind always astern and blowing steadily and strong. The 
■chooocr sailed herself. There was no pulling and hauling 
od sheets and tackles, no shifting of topsails, no work at 
tH for the sailors to do except to steer. At night when 
the sun went down, the sheets were slackened ; in the 
Bionuog, when they yielded up the damp of the dew and 
Klaicd, they were pulled tight again — and that was all. 

Ten knots, twelve knots, eleven knots, varying from lime 
to time, is the speed we arc making. And ever out of the 
aortbeast the bntve wind blows, driving us on our course 
two hundred and fifty miles between the dawns. It saddens 
ke and gladdens me, the gait with which we are leaving 
JUn Francisco behind and with which we are fonming 
down upon the tropics. Each day grows percc]iiil)ly 
vanner. In the second dog-watch the sailors come on 
deck, stripped, and heave buckets of water upon one 
aoocher from overside. Flying-fish are beginning to be 
seen, and during the night the watch above scrambles 
over the deck in pursuit of those that fall aboard. In the 
Thomas Mugridge being duly bribed, the galley 
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is pleasantly areek with the odor of their frying; while 
dolphin meat is served fore and aft on such occasions as 
Johnson catches the blazing beauties from the bowsprit end. 

Johnson seems to spend all his spare time there or aloft 
at the crosstrees, watching the Ghost cleaving the water 
under press of sail. There is passion, adoration, in his 
eyes, and he goes about m a sort of trance, gazing in 
ecstasy at the swelling sails, the foaming wake, and the 
heave and the run of her over the liquid mountains that 
are moving with us in stately procession. 

The days and nights are "alia wonder and a wild delight," 
and though I have little time from my dreary work, I steal 
odd moments to gaze and gaze at the unending glory of 
what I never dreamed the world possessed. Above, the sky 
is stainless blue — blue as the sea itself, which under the 
forefoot is of the color and sheen of azure satin. All around 
the horizon are pale, fleecy clouds, never changing, never 
moving, like a silver setting for the flawless turquoise sky. 

I do not forget one night, when I should have been 
asleep^ of lying on the forecastlerhead and gazing down at 
the spectral ripple of foam thrust aside by the Gkosfs fore- 
foot It sounded like the gurgling of a brook over mossy 
stones in some quiet dell, and the crooning song of it lured 
me away and out of myself till I was no longer Hump the 
cabin-boy, nor Van Weyden, the man who had dreamed 
away thirt}'-five years among books. But a voice behind 
me, the unmistakable voice of Wolf La£spi, strong with 
the invincible certitude of the man and mellow with appre- 
ciation of the words he was quoting, aroused me. 

***0 the blazing tropic ni;;ht, when the ^-akc's a welt of light 
That holds the hot sky tame. 
And the steady forefixit snore.^ through the pUmet-powdered floors 
Where the scared whale flukes in flame. 
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fta pimiM an uarrad bj Ibe iun. At»T hss, 

Aad her ro|m un taa wUb Uic dew, 

for «^rB booBttDf down oa the old trail, nur own trail, the out ir.til, 

Wcte siabig KMitfa OD the Long Tnul — the trail that U alwayx new.'" 

" Eb. Hump ? How's it strike you ? " he asked, after the 
due pause which words and setting demanded. 

I looked into his face, tt was aglow with light, as the 
sea itself, and the eyes were flashing in the starshinc. 

** It strikes me as remarkable, to say the least, that you 
ihoald show enthusiasm," I answered coldly. 

"Why, man, it's living t it's life I " he cried. 

"Which is a cheap thing and without value," I flung 
Us words at him. 

He laughed, and it was the first time I had heard honest 
sinh in his voice. 

"Ah. I cannot get you to understand, cannot drive it 
tnio your bead, what a thing this life is. Of course life 
b valueless, except to itself. And I can tell you that my 
life is pretty valuable just now — to myself. It is beyond 
,."__-, -AJiich you will acknowledge is a terrific overrating, 
bat which I cannot help, for it is the life that is in me that 
makes the rating." 

He appeared waiting for the words with which to ex- 
press the thought that was in him, and finally went on. 

" Do you know, I am filled with a strange uplift ; I fLcl 
as if all time were echoing through me, as thoii;^'b .ill 
powers were mine. I know truth, divine good from t\;!. 
right from wrong. My vision is clear and far. 1 imh:.; 
ilmost believe in God. Hut," — and his voice chan;;iil ami 
the light went out of his face, — "what is this cdiulition 
i.i which I find myself ?_ this joy of living? this cxiiU.iU.>n 
oi Jiic? this inspiration, I may well call it? It is \v li.it 
comes when there is nothing wrong with one's digehtimi. 
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when his stomach is in trim and his appetite has an edge, 
and all goes well. It is the bribe for living, the cham- 
pagne of the blood, the effervescence of the ferment 
/' J — that makes some men think holy thoughts, and other 
y j men to see God or to create him when they cannot sec 
him. That is all, the drunkenness of life, the stirring and 
crawling of the yeast, the babbling of the life that b insane 
with consciousness that it is alive. And — bah ! To-mor- 
row I shall pay for it as the drunkard pays. And I shall 
know that I must die, at sea most likely, cease crawling of 
myself to be all acrawl with the corruption of the sea ; to 
be fed upon, to be carrion, to yield up all the strength and 
movement of my muscles that it may become strength and 
movement in fin and scale and the guts of fishes. Bah! 
And bah ! again. The champagne is already flat The 
sparkle and bubble has gone out and it is a tasteless drink." 
He left me as suddenly as he had come, springing to the 
deck with the weight and softness of a tiger. The Ghost 
ploughed on her way. I noted the gurgling forefoot was 
very like a snore, and as I listened to it the effect of Wolf 
Larsen's swift rush from sublime exultation to despair 
slowly left mc. Then some deep-water sailor, from the 
waist of the ship, lifted a rich tenor voice in the "Song of 
the Trade Wind : " 

**Oh. I am the wind the seamen love — 
1 am steady, and strong, and true ; 
They follow my track by the clouds above, 
0*cr the fathomless tropic blue. 
• ••••• 

Through d.^yli>;ht and dark I follow the bark, 

I keep like a hoimd on her trail ; 
I'm slronjjest at noon, yet under the mooOy 

I stitTen the hunt of her sail.** 



CHAPTER Vni 

SoMCTiHES I think Wolf Larscn mad, or half-mad at 
lost, what of his stmngc moods und vagaries. At other 
times I lake him for a great man, a genius who has never 
arrived. And, finally, I am convinced that he is the per- 
fect type of the primitive man, bom a thousand years or 
f fEBcrstioiis too lalc and an anachronism in this culminating 
I ctBtoiy of civilizatiDQ. He is certainly an individualist of 
I Ibe most pronounced type. Not only that, but he is very 

Ikneiy. There is no congcniaUty bct«'cen him and the 
tcrt of the men aboard ship. His tremendous virility and 
ncntai strength wall him apart. They arc more like chil- 
im> to him, even the hunters, and as children he treats 
tlwm, descending perforce to their level and playiuR with 
them as a man plays with puppies. Or else he probts ihcni 
■ith the cruel hand of a vivisectionist, groping about in 
thdr mental processes and examining their souls as tliuugh 
to fee of what soul-stuff is made. 

I have seen him a score of times, at table, insulting; this 
hunter or that, with cool and level eyes and, withal, ,-t cer- 
utn air of interest, pondering their actions or rojilios or 
petty rages with a curiosity almost laughable to nu' wbu 
stood onlooker and who understood. Concerning liis <iu n 
lages, I am convinced that they are not real, that they aro 
sometimes experiments, but that in the main they arc the 
habits of a pose or attitude he has seen fit to take luw.tnl 
hi* fcllowmcn. I know, with the possible exception ui tiic 
incident of the dead mate, that I have not seen him r<.'ally 
75 
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a^ng^ ; nor do I wish ever to see him in a genuine rage» 
when all the force of him is called into play. 

While on the question of vagaries, I shall tell what befell 
Thomas Mugridge in the cabin, and at the same time com- 
plete an incident upon which I have already touched once 
or twice. The twelve o'clock dinner was over, one day, 
and I had just finished putting the cabin in order, 
when Wolf Larsen and Thomas Mugridge descended 
the companion stairs. Though the cook had a cubby- 
hole of a stateroom opening off from the cabin, in the 
cabin itself he had never dared to linger or to be aeen^ 
and he flitted to and fro, once or twice a day, like a timid 
spectre. 

" So you know ho w to p lay * N ap/ " Wolf Larsen was 
saying in a pleased sort of voice. " I might have guessed 
an Englishman would know. I learned it myself in Eng- 
lish ships." 

« Thomas Mugridge was beside himself, a blithering im- 
becile, so pleased was he at chumming thus with the 
captain. The little airs he put on and the painful striving 
to assume the easy carriage of a man bom to a dignified 
place in life would have been sickening bad they not been 
ludicrous. He quite ignored my presence, though I cred- 
ited him with being simply unable to see me. His pale, 
wishy-washy eyes were swimming like lazy summer seas, i 
though what blissful visions they beheld were beyond my 
imagination. 

"Get the cards, Hump," Wolf Larsen ordered, ms thejr r 
took seats at the table. "And bring out the dgars and ' 
the whiskey you'll find in my berth." 

I returned with the articles in time to hear the Codoiqr 
hinting broadly that there was a mystery ab< t him, tfHt 
he might be a gentleman's son gone wrong 
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itber; alao. that he was a remittance man and was paid 
ecp away (mm England — " p'ycd 'ansomcly, air," was 
way he put it; "p'ycd 'ansomcly to sling my 'ook an' 
9 slln^n' it" 

bad brought the customary liquor glasses, but Wolf 
ten frowned, shook his head, and signalled with his 
is for me to bring the tumblers. These he filled two- 
Is full with undiluted whiskey — "a gentleman's drink," 
th Tbomas Mugridgc, — and they clinked their glasses 
he glorious game of " Nap," lighted cigars, and fell to 
Ming and dealing the cards. 

hey pUycd for money. They increased the amounts 
he bets. They drank whiskey, they drunk it neat, and 
rtchcd more. I do not know whether Wolf Larsen 
ited or not, — a thing he was thoroughly capable of 
ig, — -but he won steadily. The cook made repeated 
neys to his bunk for money. Each time he performed 
journey with greater swagger, but he never brought 
e than a few dollars at a time. He grew maudlin, 
Oiar, could hardly see the cards or sit upright. As a 
iminary to another journey to his bunk, he hooked 
if Larsen's buttonhole with a greasy forefinger and 
lously proclaimed and reiterated, " I got money. I 
money, I tell yer, an' I'm a gentleman's son," 
^olf Larsen was unaffected by the drink, yet he drank 
s for glass, and if anything his glasses were fuller, 
re was no change in him. He did not appear even 
kscd at the other's antics. 

-I the end, with loud protestations that he could lose 
a gcntlemaiij the cook's last money was staked on the 
ic and lost/ Whereupon he leaned his head on his 
ds and wept. Wolf I^irsen looked curiously at him. 
hough about to probe and vivisect him, then changed 
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his mind, as from the foregone conclusion that there was 
nothing there to probe. 

" Hump," he said to me, elaborately polite, " kindly take 
Mr. Mugridge*s arm and help him up on deck. He is not 
feeling very well." 

** And tell Johnson to douse him with a few buckets of 
salt water," he added, in a lower tone for my ear alone. 

I left Mr. Mugridge on deck, in the hands of a couple 
of grinning sailors who had been told off for the purpose. 
Mr. Mugridge was sleepily spluttering that he was a 
gentleman's son. But as I descended the companion 
stairs to clear the tabic I heard him shriek as the first 
bucket of water struck him. 

Wolf Larsen was counting his winnings. 

"One hundred and eighty-five dollars eveo^" he said 
aloud. "Just as I thought The beggar came aboard 
without a cent." 

" And what you have won is mine, sir," I said boldly. 

He favored me with a quizzical smile. " Hump, I have 
studied some grammar in my time, and I think your tenses 
are tangled. * Was mine,* you should have said, not * is 



mine. 



" It is a question, not of grammar, but of ethics,*' I 
answered. 

It was possibly a minute before he spoke. 

" D*ye know, Hump," he said, with a slow seriousness 
which had in it an indefinable strain of sadness, "that 
this is the first time I have heard the word • ethics * in the 
mouth of a man. You and I are the only men on this 
ship who know its meaning." 

" At one time in my life," he continued, after another 
pause. ** I dreamed that I might some day talk with men 
who used such language, that 1 might lift myself out of 
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the place in life in which I had been born, and hold con- 
Kmtioo and minj^Ic with men who talked about just 
neb ihtDgs as ethics. And this is the first time I have 
••er heard the word pronounced. Which is all by the 
•ly, for you arc wrong. It is a qucsdon, neither of 
gnunmar nor ethics, but of fact." 

**I ondcrstand." 1 said. "The fact is that you have the 
Money." 

His face brighteQcd. He seemed pleased at my 
perspicacity. 

** But it is avoiding tbc real question," I continued, 
'which is one of right" 

" Ah," he remarked, with a wry pucker of hia mouth, 
•* I tee yon Mill bclie\'e in aiich things a<t right and wrong." 

•* But don't you ? — at all ? " I demanded. 

" Not the least bit Might is right, and that is all there 
is to it Weakness is wrong. Which is a very puur way 
of saying that it is good for oneself to be strong, and uvil 
for oneself to be weak — or better yet it is pleasurable to 
be strong, because of the profits; painful to be weak, be- 
cause of the penalties. Just now the possession of this 
iDoney is a pleasurable thing. It is good for one to 
possess it Being able to possess it, I wrong myself .iiul 
the life that is in me if I give it to you and forego the 
pleasure of possessing it" 

" But you wrong me by withholding it," I objected. 

" Not at all. One man cannot wrong another m:>n 1 it- 
can only wrong himself. As 1 see it, I do wronR .iluii^ 
when I consider the interests of others. Don't ynu ■■'^ ' 
How can two particles of the yeast wrong each Dilur 1>\ 
striving to devour each other? It is their inborn hciit uc 
to strive to devour, and to strive not to be devuiui-d. 
When they depart from this they sin." 
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" Then you don't believe in altruism ? " I asked. 

He received the word as if it had a familiar ring, though 
he pondered it thoughtfully. " Let me see, it means some- 
thing about cooperation, doesn't it?" 

" Well, in a way there has come to be a sort of connec- 
tion," I answered, unsurprised by this time at such gaps in 
his vocabulary, which, like his knowledge^ was the acquire- 
ment of a self-read, self-educated man, whom no one had 
directed in his studies, and who had thought much and 
talked little or not at all. "An altruistic act is an act 
performed for the welfare of others. It is unselfish, as 
opposed to an act performed for self, which is selfish." 

He nodded his head. ''Oh, yes, I remember it now. 
I ran across it in Spencer." 

" Spencer ! " I cried. *' Have you read him ? " 
"^ *• Not very much," was his confession. " I understood 
quite a good deal of * First Principles,* but his * Biology * 
took the wind out of my sails, and his * Psychology * left 
me butting around in the doldrums for many a day. I 
honestly could not understand what he was driving at 
I put it down to mental deficiency on my part, but since 
then I have decided that it was for want of preparation. 
I had no proper basis. Only Spencer and myself know 
how hard I hammered. But I did get something out of 
his * Data of Ethics.* There's where I ran across • altru- 
ism,* and I remember now how it was used." 

I wondered what this man could have got from such a 
work. Spencer I remembered enough to know that altru- 
ism was imperative to his ideal of highest conduct. WoM 
Larsen, evidently, had sifted the great philosopher's teach- 
ings, rejecting and selecting according to his needs and 
desires. 

" What else did you run across ? " I asked. 
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is brows drew in slightly with the mental cfTort of 
bly phrasing thoughts which he had never before put 
■peecb. I fett an elation of spirit. I was groping 
his soul-stuff as he muclc a practice of groping io the 
stufi of others. I was exploring virgin territory. A 
ige, a terribly strange, region was unrolling itself before 
ryes. 

[a as few words as possible," he began, " Spencer puts 
mething like this : First, a man must act for his own 
rfit — to do this is to be moral and good. Next, he muft 
or the benefit of bis children. And third, he must act 
he benefit of his race." 

And the highest, finest, right conduct," I interjected, 
th.it act which benefits at the same time the man, his 
Ircn, and his race." 

[ wouldn't stand for that," he replied. " Couldn't sec 
necessity for it, nor the common sense. I cut out the 
and the children. I would sacrifice nothing for them, 
just so much slush and sentiment, and you must see it 
self, at least for one who does not believe in eternal 
With immortality before me, altruism would be a 
ng business proposition. I might elevate my soul to 
inds of altitudes. But with nothing eternal before me 
death, given for a brief spell this yeasty crawling and 
rming which is called life, why, it would be immoral 
Tie to perform any act that was a sacrifice. Any sacri- 
that makes mc lose one crawl or squirm is fooHsh, — 
not only foolish, for it is a wrong against myself and 
eked thing. I must not lose one crawl or squirm if I 
Io get the most out of the ferment. Nor will the eter- 
movelcssness that is coming to mc be made easier or 
icr by the sacrifices or selfishnesses of the time when I 
yeasty and acrawl," 
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'* Then you are an individualist, a materialist, and, logi- 
cally, a hedonist" 

" Big words," he smiled. " But what is a hedonist ? " 

He nodded agreement when I had given the definition. 

"And you are also," I continued, "a man one could not 
trust in the least thing where it was possible for a selfish 
interest to intervene ? " 

" Now you're beginning to understand," he said, bright- 
ening. 

"You are a man utterly without what the world calls 
morals ? " 

"That's it." 

" A man of whom to be always afraid — " 

"That's the way to put it." 

" As one is afraid of a snake, or a tiger, or a shark ?** 
*' " Now you know me," he said. " And you know me as 
I am generally known. Other men call me * Wolf/ " 

" You are a sort of monster," I added audaciously, " a 
Caliban who has pondered Setcbos, and who acts as you 
act, in idle moments, by whim and fancy." 

His brow clouded at the allusion. He did not under- 
stand, and I quickly learned that he did not know the 
poem. 

"I'm just reading Browning," he confessed, "and it*s 
pretty tough. I haven't got very far along, and as it is 
Tve about lost my bearings." 

Not to be tiresome, I shall say that I fetched the book 
from his state-room and read ** Caliban " aloud. He was 
delighted. It was a primitive mode of reasoning and of 
looking at things that he understood thoroughly. He 
interrupted again and again with comment and criticism. 
When I finished, he had me read it over a second time, 
and a third. We fell into discussion — philosophy, science. 
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•felntion, religion. He betrayed the inBccuractcs of the 
arii-rcad man, and, it must be granted, the surcncss and 
firectBcss ot the primitive mind. -The very simplicity of 
^nrnaooing wu its strength, and his materialism was far 
more compcUing than the subtly L'omplex materialism of 
Oorle; Funiseth. Not that I, — a confirmed and, as 
Fonuctb phrased it, a Icmpcramciital idealist, — was to 
be compelled; but that Wolf Larsen stormed the last 
Mrongholds of my faith wiiJi a vigor that received respect, 
whSe not accorded conviction. 

Time passed. Supper was at hand and the tabic not 
Ud. I became restless and anxious, and when Thomas 
Hnpidge glared down the companionway, sick and angry 
of ctKtnlcnaiice, I prepared to go about my duties. But 
Wolf Larsen cried out to him : — 

*• Cooky, you've got to hustle to-night. I'm busy with 
Hump, and you'U do the best you can without him." 

And again the unprecedented was established. That 
B'ght I sat at tabic with the captain and the hunters, 
while Thomas Mugridge waited on us and washed the 
dishes afterward — a whim, a Caliban-mood of Wolf I.ar- 
ten's, and one I foresaw would bring me trouble. In the 
meantiine we talked and talked, much to the disgust of 
the hunters, who could not understand a word. 




CHAPTER IX 

Three days of rest, three blessed days of rest, are what 
iKad with Wolf Larsen, eating at the cabin table and doing 
nothing but discuss life, literature, and the universe, the 
while Thomas Mugridge fumed and raged and did my 
work as well as his own. 

" Watch out for squalls, is all I can say to you," was 
Louis's warning, given during a spare half-hour on deck 
while Wolf Larsen was engaged in straightening out a 
row among the hunters. 

" Ye can't tell what'll be happenin*,*' Louis went on, in 
response to my query for more definite information. •* The 
man's as contrary as air currents or water currents. You 
can never guess the ways iv him. 'Tis just as you're 
thinkin' you know him and are makin' a favorable slant 
along him, that he whirls around, dead ahead, and coroes 
howlin' down upon you and a-rippin' all iv your fine> 
weather sails to rags." 

So I was not altogether surprised when the squall fore* 
told by Louis smote me. We had been havin g a heated 
^discussion, — upon life, of course, — and, grown overbold^ 
I was passing stiff strictures upon Wolf Larsen and the 
life of Wolf Larsen. In fact, I was viWsccting him and 
turning over his soul-stuff as keenly and thoroughly as it 
was his custom to do it to others. It may be a weakness 
of mine that I have an incisive way of speech ; but I 
threw all restraint to the winds and cut and slashed untO 
the whole man of him was snarling. The dark sun-bronie 

84 
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of hU face went black with wrath, his eyes were ablaze. 
There wm do clearness or sanity in them — nothing but 
the terrific rage of a madman. lt_was the wolf in him 
Uiat I saw, and a mad wolf at that. 

He sprang for me with a half-roar, gripping my arm. 
I had steeled myself to brazen it out, though I was trcm- 
bUng inwardly ; but the enormous strength of the man was 
too much for my fortitude. He had gripped me by the 
biceps with his single hand, and when that grip tjghtcnod 
I wilted and shrieked aloud. My feet went out from 
nnder roe. I simply could not sund upright and endure 
the agony. The muscles refused their duty. The paia 
was too great My btccps was being crushed to a pulp. 

He seemed to recover himsiilf, for a lucid gleam cmie 
into his eyes, and he relaxed his hold with a short lau(;h 
that was more like a growl. I fell to the floor, feeling 
very faint, while he sat down, lighted a cigar, and watched 
me as a cat watches a mouse. As I writhed about 1 could 
see in his eyes that curiosity I had so often noted, that 
voader and perplexity, that questing, that everlasting query 
of bis as to what it was all about 

I Snally crawled to my feet and ascended the compan- 
ion stairs. Fair weather was over, and there was nolhini; 
left but to return to the galley. My left arm was numb, 
as though paralyzed, and days passed before I could use 
it, while weeks went by before the last stiffness and {>;<i[i 
west out of it And he had done nothing but |iu: hi> 
hand upon my arm and squeeze. There had bci^ii no 
wrenching or jerking. He had just closed his hami whh 
a steady pressure. What he might have done I diJ imt 
fully realise till next day, when he put his head ini.i the 
galley, and, as a sign of renewed friendliness, askiti me 
how my arm was getting on. 
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** It might have been worse/' he smiled. 

I was peeling potatoes. He picked one up from the 
pan. It was fair-sized, firm, and unpeeled. He closed his 
hand upon it, squeezed, and the potato squirted out be- 
tween his fingers in mushy streams. The pulpy rem- 
nant he dropped back into the pan and turned away, and 
I had a sharp vision of how it might have fared with me 
had the monster put his real strength upon me. 

But the three days' rest was good in spite of it all, for it 
had given my knee the very chance it needed. It felt much 
better, the swelling had materially decreased, and the cap 
seemed descending into its proper place. Also, the three 
days* rest brought the trouble I had foreseen. It was 
plainly Thomas Mugridge's intention to make me pay for 
those three days. He treated me vilely, cursed mc con- 
tinually, and heaped his own work upon me. He even 
ventured to raise his fist to me, but I was becoming ani- 
mal-like myself, and I snarled in his face so terribly that 
it must have frightened him back. It is no pleasant pic- 
ture I can conjure up of myself, Humphrey Van Weydcn, in 
that noisome ship's galley, crouched in a comer over my 
task, my face raised to the face of the creature about to 
v strike mc, my lips lifted and snarling like a dog's, my eyes 
gleaming with fear and helplessness and the courage that 
comes of fear and helplessness. I do not like the pictiu^. 
It reminds me too strongly of a rat in a trap. I do not 
care to think of it ; but it was effective, for the threatened 
blow did not descend. 

Thomas Mugridge backed away, glaring as hatefully 
and viciously as I glared. A pair of beasts is what we 
were, penned together and showing our teeth. He was a 
coward, afraid to strike mc because I had not quailed 
sufficiently in advance; so he chose a new way to intinii* 
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There was only one galley knife that, as a knife, 
«mf.i.nti^ to anyiiuajf. This, through many years of ser- 
Tfax and wear, had acquired a long, lean blade. It was 
vnttnally cruetlooking, and at first I had shuddered every 
time I used it - ,Xhe coo k borrowed a stone from Jobansen 
ind |»ocee ded to sharpciL .th& knife. He did it with great 
oatentatitHi, glancing significantly at me the while. He 
whetted it up and down all day long. Every odd moment 
be could find he bad the knife and stone out and was 
whetting away. The steel acquired a razor edge. He 

-tried it with the ball of his thumb or across the nail. He 
shaved hairs from the back of his hand,, glanced along the 
edge with microscopic acuteness, and found, or feigned 
that be found, always, a alight inequality in its edge sotnc- 
where. Then be would put it on the stone again and whet, 
whet, whet, till I could have laughed aloud, it was so very 
ludicrous. 

It was also serious, for I learned that he was capable of 
using it, that under all his cowardice there was a courage 
of cowardice, like mine, that would impel bim to dn the 
very thing his whole nature protested against doinf; nnd 
was afraid of doing. ,^ooky's sharpening his knife fur 
Hump," was being whispered about among the sailors, and 

~1ome of them twitted him about it. This he took in j^ond 
part, and was really pleased, nodding his head with direful 
foreknowledge and mystery, untij George Leach, the eisl- 
»hilc cabin-boy, ventured some rough pleasantry on ihe 
subject 

Now it happened that_ Leach was one of the sailurs loM 
oH to douse Mugridge after his game of cards wiih tlic 
captain. Leach had evidently done his task with li ilmr- 
oughness that Mugridge had not forgiven, for \Mini> 
followed and evil names involving smirched ance^tii^^. 
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Mugridge menaced with the knife he was sharpening for 
me. Leach laughed and hurled more of his Telegraph 
Hill billingsgate, and before either he or I knew what bad 
happened, his right arm had been ripped oi>en from elbow 
to wrist by a quick slash of the knife. The cook backed 
away, a fiendish expression on his face, the knife held 
before him in a position of defence. But Leach took it 
quite calmly, though blood was spouting upon the deck as 
generously as water from a fountain. 

" Tm goin ' to get you, Cooky," he said, "and I'll get 
you hard. And I won't be in no hurry about it You'll 
be without that knife when I come for you." 

So saying, he turned and walked quietly forward. Mug* 
ridge's face was livid with fear at what he had done and 
at what he might expect sooner or later from the man he 
had stabbed. But his demeanor toward me was more fero- 
cious than ever. In spite of his fear at the reckoning be 
must expect to pay for what he had done, he could 
that it had been an object-lesson to me, and be 
more domineering and exultant Also there was a lust in 
him, akin to madness, which had come with sight of tbe 
blood he had drawn. He was beginning to see red in 
whatever direction he looked. The psychology of it is 
sadly tangled, and yet I could read the workings of his 
mind as clearly as though it were a printed book. 

Several days went by, the Ghost still foaming down the 
trades, and I could swear I saw madness growing ia 
Thomas Mu^ricl;;c*s eyes. And I confess that I became 
afraid, ver\' much afraid. Whet, whet, whet, it went aO 
day long. The look in his eyes as he felt the keen edg^ 
and glared at me was positively carnivorous. I was afraid 
to turn my shoulder to him, and when I left the galley I 
went out backwards — to the amusement of the siilon 
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uk) hunten, who made a point of gathering in groups to 
witnes* ttiy exit. The strain was tou Rrcat. I sometimes 
thought my mind would give way under it — a meet thing 
OQ this ship of madmen and brutes. Every hour, every 
mioate of my existence was in jeopardy. I was a human 
■ool in distress, and yet 00 sout, fore or aft, betrayed sufli- 
dest sympathy to come to my aid. At times I thought of 
tlircnring myself oo the mercy of Wolf Larsen, but the 
vjsioa of the mocking devil in his eyes that questioned life 
lad sneered at it would come strong upon me and compel 
me to refnlo. At other times I seriously contemplated 
micide, sod the whole force of my hopeful philosophy was 
nqnired to keep mc from going over the side in the dark- 
Bess ci nii;ht 

Several time a^Wol f I^rsen tried fo inveigle me into dis- 
cussion, but I gave him short answers ^deluded him. 
Finally, he commanded me to resume my seat at the cabin 
table for a time and let the cook do my work. Then I 
ipoke fruildy, telling him what I was enduring from 
Tboma* Mugridge because of_the three days of favoritism 
vhich had been shown me. Wolf Larsen regarded me 
vitb smiling eyes. 

" So you're afraid, eh ? " he sneered. 

" Yes," I said defiantly and honestly, " I am afraid." 

"That** the way with you fellows," he cried, half an- 
(trily, Isentimentaliiing about your immortal souls ami 
iiraid to die. At sight of a sharp knife and a cowardly 
Lockney (he clinging of life to life overcomes all your t ■ n J 
foolishness. Why, my dear fellow, you will live forcvLT. 
Vou are a god, and God cannot be killed. Cooky canymt 
hurt yoa You are sure of your resurrection. What s 
there to be afraid of ? 

** Vou have eternal life before you. Vou are a million- 
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naire in immortality, and a millionnaire whose fortune can- 
not be lost, whose fortune is less perishable than the stan 
and as lasting as space or time. It is impossible for you to 
diminish your principal. Immortality is a thing without 
beginning or end. Eternity is eternity, and though you 
die here and now you will go on living somewhere else and 
hereafter. And it is all very beautiful, this shaking off of 
the flesh and soaring of the imprisoned spirit Cooky 
cannot hurt you. Mc can only give you a boost on the 
path you eternally must tread. 

" Or, if you do not wish to be boosted just yet, why not 
boost Cooky ? According to your ideas, he, too, must be 
an immortal millionnaire. You cannot bankrupt him. His 
paper will always circulate at par. You cannot diminish 
the len[;th of his living by killing him, for he is without 
beginning or end. He's bound to go on living, some- 
where, somehow. Then boost him. Stick a knife in him 
and let his spirit free. As it is, it*s in a nasty prison, and 
you'll do him only a kindness by breaking down the door. 
And who knows ? — it may be a very beautiful spirit that 
will go soaring up into the blue from that ugly carcass^ 
Boost him along, and TU promote you to his place, and 
he's getting forty-five dollars a month." 

It was plain that I could look for no help or mercy from 
Wolf Larsen. Whatever was to be done I must do for 
myself ; and out of the courage of fear I evolved the plio 
of fighting Thomas Mugridge with his own weapons. I 
borrowed a whetstone from Johansen. Louis, the bost* 
steerer, had already begged me for condensed milk and 
sugar. The lazaretto, where such delicacies were stored, 
was situated beneath the cabin floor. Watching my chancd 
I stole five cans of the milk, and that night, when it wss 
Louis's watch on deck, I traded them with him for a diifc 
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u lean and cniel-lookitiK as Thomas Mugridgc's vegetable 
knife. It was rusty and dull, bi^t I turned the grindstone 
vhilc Louu gave it an edge I slept more soundly than 
usual that night. 

Next morning, after breakfast, Thomas Mugridgc bc{;an 
hit whet. whet. whet. 1 glanced warily at him, for I was 
cm my knees taking the ashes from the stove. When I 
returned from throwing them overside, he was talking to 
Harrisoo, whose honest yokel's face was filled with fas- 
cination and wonder. 

"Yes," Mugridgc was saying, "an' wot does 'is worship 
do but give me two years in Rertding, But blimey if I 
cared. The other mug was fixed plenty. Should 'a seen 
Ifti. Knife just like this- I stink il in, like into soft 
batter, an' the w'y 'e squealed was better'n a tu-jienny 
gaff." He shot a glance in my direction to see if I was 
taking it in, and went on. " ' I didn't mean it, Tommy,' 
'e was snifHio' ; ' so 'elp me Gawd, I didn't mean it ! ' 
'm fia yer bloody well right,' I sez. an' kept right after 
'im. I cut 'im in ribbons, that's wot I did, an" 'e a-squealin' 
kll the time. Once 'e got 'is 'and on the knife an' tried to 
'oU it *Ad 'is fingers around it, but I pulled it through, 
cnttin* to the bone. O, 'e was a sight, I can tell yer ' 

A call from the mate interrupted the gory narrative, 
and Harrison went aft Mugridge sat down on the raised 
threshold to the galley and went on with his knife-f^harp- 
cning. I put the shovel away and calmly sat down en ihc 
coal-box facing him. He favored me with a vicious st.irc 
Still calmly, though my heart was going pitapat, I i-uUcd 
out Louis's dirk and began to whet it on the stone. I t.ai! 
looked for almost any sort of explosion on the Cockiu'\'s 
part but to my surprise he did not appear aware of wh.a 
I was doing. He went on whetting his knife. So diil 1. 
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And for two hours we sat there, face to face, whet, whet, 
whet, till the news of it spread abroad and half the 
ship's company was crowding the galley doors to see the 
sight. 

Encouragement and advice were freely tendered, and 
Jock Horner, the quiet, self-spoken hunter who looked as 
though he would not harm a mouse, advised me to leave 
the ribs alone and to thrust upward for the abdomen, at 
the same time giving what he called the " Spanish twist *' 
to the blade. Leach, his bandaged arm prominently to 
the fore, begged me to leave a few remnants of the cook 
for him ; and Wolf Larsen paused once or twice at the 
break of the poop to glance curiously at what must have 
been to him a stirring and crawling of the yeasty thing he 
knew as life. 

And I make free to say that for the time being life 
assumed the same sordid values to me. There was noth* 
ing pretty about it, nothing divine — only two cowardly 
moving things that sat whetting steel upon stone, and a 
group of other moving things, cowardly and otherwise, 
that looked on. Half of them, I am sure, were anxious 
to sec us shedding each other's blood. It would have 
been entertainment. And I do not think there was one 
who would have interfered had we closed in a death- 
struggle. 

On the other hand, the whole thing was laughable and 
childish. Whet, whet, whet, — Humphrey Van Weyden 
sharpening his knife in a ship's galley and trying its edge 
with his thumb I Of all situations this was the most incoii* 
ceivablc. I know that my own kind could not have be- 
lieved it possible. I had not been called "Sissy" Van 
Weyden all my days without reason, and that "Siasy'* 
Van Weyden should be capable of doing thb thing was m 
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rcvelattqa to Humphrey Van Wcyden, who knew not 
whether to be exultant or ashamed. 

But DtithinK happened. At the end of two hours 
T homaa Muipidge put away knife and stone and held out 
hu hand. 



•* Wot's the good of mykin' a 'oly show of ourselves for 
them mugs?" he demanded. "They dou't love us, an' 
bloody well glad tbe>''d be a-sccin' us cutttn' our throats. 
YcT Dot *arf bad, 'UmpI You've got spunk, as you Yanks 
s'y, an' I Uke yer in a w*y. So come on an' sbyke." 

Coward that I might be, I was less a coward than he- 
It was a distinct victory 1 had gained, and I refused to 
forego any of It by shaking his detestable hand 

"All tij;'>t." be: saiJ iiri<Ii.')i.-ss!y, "tvke it or leave it, 
I'll like yer none the less for it." And to save his face bo 
turned fiercely upon the onlookers. "Get outa my ),">ll'-'y- 
doors, you bloorain' swabs ! " 

This command was reinforced by a steaming kettle of 
water, and at sight of it the sailors scrambled out oi tho 
way. This was a sort of victory for Thomas Mugriilfjc, 
and enabled bim to accept more gracefully the defeat I 
had given bim, though, of course, he was too discreet tu 
attempt to drive the hunters away. 

" I see Cooky's finish," I heard Smoke say to Horner. 

"You bet," was the reply. "Hump runs the galley 
from now on, and Cooky pulls in his horns." 

Mugridge heard and shot a swift glance at me, Imt I 
gave no sign that the conversation had reached me. I h.il 
ntit thought my victory was so far-reaching and cdripVif, 
but I resolved to let go nothing I had gained. .\s ;!.c 
days went by, Smoke's prophecy was verified Tlie 
Cockney bccame_morc humble and slavish to roc th.ri ivt-n 
to Wolf Larsen. I mistered him and sirred hitn no 




} 
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longer, washed no more greasy pots, and peeled no r 
potatoes. I did my own work, and my own work c 
and when and in what fashion 1 saw fit Also, I cai 
the dirk in a sheath at my hip, sailor-fashion, and n 
tained toward Thomas Mugridge a constant attitude w 
was composed of equal parts of domineering, insult, 
contempt 



CHAPTER X 

Jln intjnacv with W olf Larscn increases — if byintimacy 
my be denoted those relations which exi&t between master 
tod nun, or, belter yet, between king and jester. I am to 
hfan no more than a toy, and he values mc no more than a 
cfcU values a toy. My (unction is to amuse, and so long 
H I amnse all goes well ; but let him become bored, or let 
im have one of his black moods come upon him. and 
It once I un relegated from cabin tabic to galley, while, at 
tbe same time, I am fortunate to escape with my life and a 
•bole body. 

He loneliness of the man is slowly being borne in upon 
EH, There is not a man aboard but hates or fears him, 
Dor is there a man whom he does not despise. He socms 
consuming with the tremendous power that is in him and 
that seems never to have found adequate expression in 
works. He is as Lucifer would be, were that proud spirit 
banished to a society of soulless, Tomlinsonian ghosts. 

This loneliness is bad enough in itself, but, to iti;ike 
it worse, he is oppressed by the primal melancholy of the 
race. Knowing him, I review the old Scandinavian myths 
*ith clearer understanding. The white-skinned, fair-!i:iiii(l 
wi-ages who created that terrible pantheon were m ilic 
^imc fibre as he. The frivolity of the laughtir-li'vin^ 
I-aiins is no part of him. When he laughs it is from a 
humor that is nothing else than ferocious. But ho l.ui^hs 
nrely ; he is too often sad. And it is a sadness as dt-j]>- 
teaching as the roots of the race. It is the race heiit.i-c, 
95 
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the sadness which has made the race sober-minded» clean 
lived, and fanatically moral, and which, in thb latter con- 
nection, has culminated among the English in the Refonnc^ 
Church and Mrs. Grundy. 

In point of fact, the chief vent to this primal melanchoV 
has been religion in its more agonizing formSj^ But th 
compensations of such religion are denied Wolf Larscr 
His brutal materialism will not permit it So, when hi 
blue moods come on, nothing remains for him but to b 
devilish. Were he not so terrible a man, I could 8om< 
times feel sorry for him, as instance three mornings ag< 
when I went into his state-room to fill his water-bottle an 
came unexpectedly upon him. He did not see me. Hi 
head was buried in his hands, and his shoulders were hea^ 
ing convulsively as with sobs. He seemed torn by som 
mighty grief. As I softly withdrew I could hear hii 
groaning, " God ! God I God ! " Not that he was callin 
upon God ; it was a mere expletive, but it came from hi 
soul. 

At dinner he asked the hunters for a remedy for heac 
ache, and by evening, strong man that he was, he wa 
half-blind and reeling about the cabin. 

"I've never been .sick in my life, Hump," he said, as 
guided him to his room. " Nor did I ever have a headach 
except the time my head was healing after having beei 
laid open for six inches by a capstan-bar." 

For three days^this blinding headache lasted, and h 
suffered as wild animals suffer, as it seemed the way oi 
ship to suffer, without plaint, without sympathy, utterl 
alone. 

This morning, however, on entering his state-room t 
make the bed and put thin;;s in order, I found him wel 
and hard at work. Table and bunk were littered witi 
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I and cakrulationii. On a large transparent sheet, 
I and square in hand, he was copying what ap- 
[ peared tu be a scale »f some sort or other. 
' "Hello, Hump," he prcctcd me gcniatly. "I'm just 
faishing the finishing touches. Want to sec it work ? " 

" Hut what is it ? " 1 asked. 

"A bbor-saving device (or mariners, navigation reduced 
to Idttdergartcn simplicity," he answered gayly. "From 
tiHJay a child will be able to navigate a ship. No more 
long-winded calculations. All you need is one star in the 
fky on a dirty night to know instantly where you arc. 
Look. 1 plate the transparent scale on this star-map, re- 
volving the scale on the North I'olc. On the scale I've 
worked out the circles of aitittidc nnd the Hncs of bcarinR- 
All I do is to put it on a star, revolve the scale till it is 
opposite those figures on the map underneath, and i)rcsto ! 
there you are, the ship's precise location ! " 

There was a ring of triumph in his voice, and his eyes, 
clear blue this morning as the sea, were sparkling with 
BghL 

" You must be well up in mathematics," I said. " Where 
did you go to school ? " 

" Never saw the inside of one, worse luck," was the 
answer. " I had to dig it out for myself." 

" And why do you think I have made this thinp ? " he 
demanded, abruptly. "Dreaming to leave footprints on 
the sands of time?" He laughed one of his l:n!;ili!^- 
mocking laughs. "Not at all. To get it pateiiUi!. lo 
make money from it, to revel in piggishncss with :ill ni^lu 
in while other men do the work. That's my i'iiip..-v. 
Also, I have enjoyed working it out," 

"The creative joy," 1 murmured. 

"I guess that's what it ought to be called. Wliiih i^ 
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another way of expressing the joy of life in that it is alive, 
the triumph of movement over matter, of the quick over 
the dead, the pride of the yeast because it is yeast and 
crawls." 

I threw up my hands with helpless disapproval of his 
inveterate materialism and went about making the bed. 
He continued copying lines and figures upon the trans- 
parent scale. It was a task requiring the utmost nicety 
and precision, and I could not but admire the way he tem- 
pered his strength to the fineness and delicacy of the need. 

When I had finished the bed, I caught myself looking 
at him in a fascinated sort of way. He was certainly a 
handsome man — beautiful in the masculine sense. And 
again, with never-failing wonder, I remarked the total lack 
of viciousness, or wickedness, or sinfulness, in his face. It 
was the face, I am convinced, of a man who did no wrong. 
And by this I do not wish to be misunderstood. What I 
mean is that it was the face of a man who either did 
nothing contrary to the dictates of his conscience, or who 
>t had no conscience. I am inclined to the latter way of 
accounting for it. He was a magnificent atavism, a man 
so purely primitive that he was of the type that came into 
the world before the development of the moral nature. 
He was not immoral, but merely unmoral 

As I have said, in the masculine sense his was a beauti- 
ful face. Smooth-shaven, every line was distinct, and it 
was cut as clear and sharp as a cameo; while sea and 
sun had tanned the naturally fair skin to a dark bronze 
which bespoke struggle and battle and added both to his 
savagery and his beauty. The lips were full, yet pos- 
sessed of the firmness, almost harshness, which is charac- 
teristic of thin lips. The set of his mouth, his chin» his 
jaw, was likewise firm or harsh, with all the fierceness and 
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iodoinitableness of the male — the nose aliw. It was the 
note of a being born to conquer and command. It just 
hinted of the eagle beak. It might h^'c been Grecian, 
& might have been Roman, only it was a shade too mas- 
•nx for the one, a shade too delicate for the other. And 
white the whole (ace was the incarnation of fierceness and 
strength, the primal melancholy from which he suffered 
Mxmed lu grcaten the lines of mouth and eye and brow, 
lecmcd to give a largeness and completeness which 
otherwise the lace would have lacked. 

And BO 1 caught myself standing idly and studying 
him. I cannot say how greatly the man bad come to 
tntcrext me. _Wlio was he? What was he I How had 
he happened lo be? All powers seemed his, all poten- 
tialities, — why, then, was he no more than the obscure 
master of a seal-hunting schooner with a reputation for 
frightful brutaUty amongst the men who hunted seals? 

Hy curiosity burst from me in a flood of speech. 

"Why is it tliat you have not done great things in this 
world j _. With the pwwer that is yours you might have 
nsen to any height Unpossessed of conscience or moral 
instinct, you might have mastered the world, broken it to 
your band. And yet here you are, at the top of your life, 
where diminishing and dying begin, living an obscure and 
sordid existence, hunting sea animals for the satisfaction 
of woman's vanity and love of decoration, revelling in a 
piggishness, to use your own words, which is anylliinr; 
and everything except splendid. Why, with all that won- 
derful strength, have you not done something ? Tlicre 
was nothing to stop you, nothing that could stnj> vou. 
What was wrong? Did you lack ambition? Did ynu 
(all under temptation? What was the matter? ^^ h.it 
was the matter?" 
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He had lifted his eyes to me at the commencement of 
my outburst, and followed me complacently until I had 
done and stood before him breathless and dismayed. He 
waited a moment, as though seeking where to begin, and 
then said : 

"Hump, do you know the parable of the sower who 
went forth to sow? If you will remember, some of the 
seed fell upon stony places, where there was not much 
earth, and forthwith they sprung up because they had no 
dee'pness of earth. And when the sun was up they were 
scorched, and because they had no root they withered 
away. And some fell among thorns, and the thorns 
sprung up and choked them." 

" Well ? " I said. 

"Wcll.^" he queried, half petulantly. "It was not 
well. I was one of those seeds.*' 

He dropped his head to the scale and resumed the 
copying. I finished my work and had opened the door 
to leave, when he spoke to me. 

" Hump, if you will look on the west coast of the map 
of Non^ay you will sec an indentation called Romsdal 
r lord. I was born within a hundred miles of that stretch 
of water. But I was not born Norwegian. J_ am JLDaM. 
My father and mother were Danes, and how they ever 
came to that bleak bight of land on the west coast I do 
not know. I never heard. Outside of that there is 
nothing mysterious. They were poor people and unlet- 
tered. They came of generations of poor unlettered 
people— £casants of the sea who sowed their sons on the 
waves as has been their custom since time began. There 
is no more to tell." 

" But there is,'* I objected. " It is still obscure to roc." 

"What can I tell you?*' he demanded, with a rccru* 
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descence trf fierceoess. " Of the tneagrcncss o£ a child's 
life? of fish diet and coarse living? of going out with the 
boats fnrm the time I could crawl ? of my brothers, who 
went Away one by one to the deep-sea farming and never 
cuoc boclc ? of myself, unable to read or write, cabtn-boy 
U the mature age of ten on the coastwise, old-country 
ahtpa? of the rough fare and rougher usage, where kicks 
and blows were bed and breakfast and took the [ilnce of 
speech, and fear and hatred and pain were my only soul* 
experience* ? I do not care to remember. A madness 
comes up in my brain even now as I think of it. But there 
were coaitwiae skippers I would have returned and killed 
when a man's strength came to roc, only the linci of my 
':ft; were cjst at the time in other places. I did rclum. 
not long ago, but unfortunately the skippers were dead, 
ail but one, a mate in the old days, a skipper when I met 
him, and when I left him a cripple who would never walk 
again." 

" But you who read Spencer and Darwin and have never 
seen the inside of a school, how did you learn to read and 
write ? " I queried. 

" Id the English merchant service. Cabin-boy at twelve, 
sQp's boy at fourteen, ordinary seaman at sixteen, able 
seaman at seventeen, and cocic of the fo'c'sle, infinite nm- 
bftion and infinite loneliness, receiving neither help nor 
sympathy, _I did it all for myself — navigation, iiKithe- 
matics, science, literature, and what not. And oi wl:.-.: 
use lias it been ? _ Master and owner of a ship at tlu' ;<-;> 
of my life, as you say, when I am bcfpnning to ^lilnitli^ll 
and die. Paltry, isn't it? And when the sun w.is up 1 
was scorched, and becau.sc I had no root I withered aw ly," 

"But history tells of slaves who rose to the pmpl.:," I 
chidcd. 
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" And history tells of opportunities that came to the slaves 
who rose to the purple," he answered grimly. " No man 
makes opportunity. All the great men ever did was to 
^ know it when it came to them. The Corsican knew. I 
have dreamed as greatly as the Corsican. I should have 
known the opportunity, but it never came. The thorns 
sprung up and choked me. And, Hump, I can tell you 
that you know more about me than any living man, except 
^ my own brother." 

' " And what b he ? And where is he ? " 

" Master of the steamship Macedonia, seal-hunter/* was 
the answer. "We will meet him most probably on the 
Japan coast Men call hi m * De ath ' Larsen." 

" Death Larsen ! " I involuntarily cried. " Is he like 
you ? " 

*' Hardly. He is a lump of an animal without any head. 
He has all my — my — *' 

** Brutishness/' I suggested. 

" Yes, — thank you for the word, — all my brutishness, 
but he can scarcely read or write." 

** And he has never philosophized on life," I added. 

" No," Wolf Larsen answered, with an indescribable air 
of sadness. "And he is all the happier for leaving life 
j alone. He is too busy living it to think about it My 
mistake was in ever opening the books." 



CHAPTER XI 

Tht. Ghost has attaincil the southernmost point of the arc 
the is describing across the Pacific, and is already begin- 
aingloedgc away to the west and north toward some lone 
islaad. it u rumored, where she will fill her water-casks 
before proceeding to the season's hunt along the coast of 
Japan. The hunters have experimented and practised with 
their rifles and ahotguns till they are satisfied, and the boat- 
t'TL-f; .-,n.] ^!,.-LTvrs hive ni:uk- ihcir sprits.iils, b..iind the 
oars and rowlocks in leather and sennit so that they will 
make no noise when creeping on the seals, and put their 
boats in apple-pie order — to use Leach's homely phrase. 

His arm, by the way, has healed nicely, though the scar 
win remain all his life. Thomas Mugridge lives in mortal 
, fcai-OLbini, and is afraiH to venture on deck after dark. 
There are two or three standing quarrels in the forecastle. 
Louis tells me that the gossip of the sailors finds its way 
aft. and that two of the telltales have been badly beaten 
by their mates. He shakes his head dubiously over the 
outlook for the man Johnson, who is boat-puller in the 
same boat with him. Johnson has been guilty of speaking 
his mind too freely, and has collided two or three times with 
Wolf Larsen over the pronunciation of his name^ Ji^han- 
sen he thrashed on the amidships deck the other [li^ht. 
since which time the mate has called him by his |'r(i|>tT 
name. But of course it is out of the question that Ji'h:iso[i 
should thrash Wolf Larsen. 

Louis, has also given me. additional information about 
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Death Larsen, which tallies with .the captain's brief de- 
scription. We may expect to me et Death Larsen on the 
Japan coast. ** And look out for squalls/' is Louis's proph- 
ecy, " for they hate one another like the wolf -whelps they 
are." Death Larsen is in command of the only sealing- 
steamer in the fleet, the Macedonia^ which carries fourteen 
boats, whereas the rest of the schooners carry only six. 
There is wild talk of cannon aboard, and of strange raids and 
expeditions she may make, ranging from opium smuggling 
into the States and arms smuggling into China, to black- 
birding and open piracy. Yet I cannot but believe Louis, 
for I have never yet caught him in a lie, while he has a 
cyclopaedic knowledge of sealing and the men of the seal- 
ing fleets. 

As it is forward and in the galley, so it is in the steerage 
and aft, on this veritable hell-ship. Men flght and strug- 
gle ferociously for one another's lives. The hunters arc 
looking for a shooting scrape at any moment between 
Smoke and Henderson, whose old quarrel has not healed, 
while Wolf Larsen says positively that he will kill the sur- 
vivor of the affair, if such affair comes off. He frankly 
states that the position he takes is based on no moral 
grounds, that all the hunters could kill and eat one another 
so far as he is concerned, were it not that he needs them 
alive for the hunting. If they will only hold their hands 
until the season is over, he promises them a royal carnival, 
when all fjrudgcs can be settled and the survivors may toss 
the non-survivors overboard and arrange a story as to how 
the missing men were lost at sea. I think even the 
hunters are appalled at his cold-bloodedness. Wicked 
men though they be, they are certainly very much afraid 
of him. 

Thomas Mugridge is cur-like in his subjection to me. 
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vhilc I go about in secret dread of him. His is the cour- 
Ige of fear, — a strange thing I know well of myself, — 
aad at any moment it may master the fear and impel him 
le the taking of my life. My knee is much better, though 
it often aches for long periods, and the stiffness is gradu- 
lUy leaving the arm which Wolf Larsen squeezed. Other- 
vise I am in splendid condition, feel that I iim in 
■plcndid condition. My muscles are growing harder 
ud increasing in size. My hands, however, arc a spec- ' 
tade fur grief. They have a parboiled appearance, are 
afflicted with hang-oails, while the nails are broken and 
£tcoloTcd, and the edges of the quick seem to be as- 
aomtog a fungoid sort of growth. Also, I am suffering 
from bulls, due to the diet, most likely, for I was nCT-er 
afflicted in this manner before. 

I was amused, a couple of evenings back, by seeing 
y?U Ij"^" r^Hifig thf Bible, a copy of which, after the 
futile aearch for one at the beginning of the voyage, had 
been found in the dead mate's sea-chest I woiidcred 
what Wolf Larsen could get from it, and he read atoud 
to me from Ecclesiastes. I could imagine he was sp^ak- 
tng the thoughts of bis own mind as he read to me. and 
his voice, reverberating deeply and mournfully in the con- 
fined cabin, charmed and held me. He may be unedu- 
cated, but he certainly knows bow to express the 
significance of the written word. I can hear him no», 
as I shall always hear him, the primal melancholy vibr.tr.t 
in his voice as he read : 

"I gathered me also silver and gold, and the |ici.i;j.ii 
treasure of kings and of the provinces; I gat me nxn 
singers and women singers, and iho delights of the ^ 
of men, as musical instruments, and that of all sorts 
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" So I was great, and increased more than all that were 
before me in Jerusalem ; also my wisdom remained with 
me. 

"Then I looked on all the works that my hands had 
wrought and on the labor that I had labored to do ; and 
behold, all was vanity and vexation of spirit, and there 
was no profit under the sun. 

** All things come alike to all ; there is one event to the 
righteous and to the wicked ; to the good and to the clean, 
and to the unclean; to him that sacrificeth, and to him 
that sacrificeth not ; as is the good, so is the sinner ; and 
he that sweareth, as he that fcareth an oath. 

" This is an evil among all things that are done under 
the sun, that there is one event unto all; yea, also the 
heart of the sons of men is full of evil, and madness is in 
their heart while they live, and after that they go to the 
dead. 

" For to him that is joined to all the living there is hope ; 
for a living dog is better than a dead lion. 

" For the living know that they shall die ; but the dead 
know not anything, neither have they any more a reward ; 
for the memory of them is forgotten. 

"Also their love, and their hatred, and their envy, is 
now perished ; neither have they any more a portion for* 
ever in anything that is done under the sun." 

" There you have it. Hump," he said, closing the book 
upon his finger and looking up at me. "The Preacher 
who was king over Israel in Jerusalem thought as I think. 
You call me a pessimist. Is not this pessimism of the 
blackest? — 'All is vanity and vexation of spirit,* 'There 
IS no profit under the sun/ 'There is one event unto alV 
^o the fool and the wise, the clean and the tmdemii, the 
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siiiner and the saint, and that event is death, and an evil 
thing, he »>■». For the Preacher loved life, and did not 
want to die, saying, * Far a living dog i» better than a dead 
lion.* He preferred the vanity and vexation to the silence 
and onnuirabicncss of the grave. And so I. To crawl 
IS piggish ; but to not crawl, to be as the clod and rock, is 
htatliMiine to cootcm]jlatc. It is loathsome to the life that 
is in me, the very essence of which is movement, the power 
of movement, and the consciousness of the power of move- 
ment. Life itself is unsatisfaction, but to look ahead to 
death is greater unsatisf action." 

" Yoa arc worse oS than Omar," I said. " He, at least, 
after the customary agonizinfi: of youth, found content and 
made of his materialism a joyous thing." 

"Who waa Omar?" Wolf Larsen asked, and I did no 
marc wo^E~{Gat day, nor the next, nor the next 
I In his random reading he had never chanced upon the 

' R ti^i^ jiy^ and it was to him like a great find of treasure. 
1 Mncb I remembered, possibly two-thirds of the quatrains, 
I and 1 managed to piece out the remainder without diffi- 
cohy. We talked for hours over single stanzas, and I 
I found him reading into them a wail of regret and a rehcl- 
tioa which, for the life of me, I could not discover my- 
self. Possibly I recited with a certain joyous lilt which 
was my own, for, — his memory was good, and at a second 
rendering, very often the first, he made a quatrain his 
o»-ii, — he recited the same lines and investod them 
with an unrest and passionate revolt that was well-nigh 
convincing. 

I was interested as to which quatrain he would like bt-st. 
and was not surprised when he hit upon the one born of 
an instant's initabiUty, and quite at variance with the IVr- 
aaa's complacent philosophy and genial code oT life ; — 
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*- What, without asking, hither hurried IVkenaf 
And, without asking, IVkiiher hurried hence \ 

Oh, many a Cup of this forbidden Wine 
Must drown the memory of that insolence I ^ 

" Great ! " Wolf Larsen cried. " Great ! That's the key- 
note. Insolence ! He could not have used a better word." 

In vain I objected and denied. He deluged me» over- 
whelmed me with argument. 

" It's not the nature of life to be otherwise. Life, when 
it knows that it must cease living, will always rebel. It 
cannot help itself. The Preacher found life and the works 
of life all a vanity and vexation, an evil thing ; but death, 
the ceasing to be able to be vain and vexed, he found am 
cviler thing. Through chapter after chapter he is worried 
by the one event that cometh to all aUke. So Omar, so I, 
so you, even you, for you rebelled against dying when 
Cooky shar{)ened a knife for you. You were afraid to 
die ; the life that was in you, that composes you, that is 
greater than you, did not want to die. You have talked 
of the instinct of immortality. I talk of the instinct of life, 
which is to live, and which, when death looms near and 
large, masters the instinct, so called, of immortality. It 
mastered it in you (you cannot deny it), because a crazy 
Cockney cook sharpened a knife. 

• You are afraid of him now. You are afraid of me. 
You cannot deny it. If I should catch you by the throat, 
thus/* — his hand was about my throat and my breath was 
shut off, — •* and began to press the life out of you, thus, 
and thus, your instinct of immortality will go glimmering, 
and your instinct of life, which is longing for life, will flut- 
ter up, and you will struggle to save yourself. Eh } I sec 
the fear of death in your eyes. You beat the air with your 
arms. You exert all your puny strength to struggle to 
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li\-e. Your bood is clutching my urn. Lightly It feels as a 
batterfly raring there. Your chest is heaving, your tongue 
pmtru^D];, your skin turning dark, your eyes swimming. 
' To tiyg t To live t To live ! ' you arc crying ; and you are 
cryio^ (o live here and now, not hereafter. You duubc 
jnour immartiUity, cb i Ha ! fla ! You arc not sure of it 
You won't chance it This life only you arc certain is 
real Ah, it is grow-ing dark and darker. It is the dark- 
ocss of death, the ceasing to be, the ceasing to feel, the 
ceasing to move, that is gathering about you, descending 
upon you, rising around you. Your eyes arc becoming set. 
They are glazing. My voice sounds faint and far. You 
cannot see my face. And still you struggle En my gri)). 
You kick with y.uir leg*. Your body draws itseU »]> in 
knots like a snake's. Your chest heaves and strains. To 
Ii\-e ! To live I To live — " 

I heard no more. Consciousness was blotted out by the 
darkness he had so graphically described, and when I c.iniu 
to myself I was lying on the floor and he was smokinj:; a 
cigar and regarding me thoughtfully with that old famili.ir 
light of curiosity in his eyes. 

"Well, have I convinced you?" he demanded. " Here, 
take a drink of this. I want to ask you some questions." 

I rolled my head negatively on the floor. "Your argu- 
ments are too — er — forcible" 1 managed to articuLile, 
at cost of great pain to my aching throat. 

" You'll be all right in half an hour," he assure.! mo. 
".■\nd I promise I won't use any more physical dcmu;i-ii,i- 
tions. Get up now. You c:tn sit on a chair." 

And, toy that I was of this monster, the discussimi . ;' 
Omar and the Preacher was resumed. And half tliL- rii..!U 
we sat up over it. 




CHAPTER XII 

The last twenty-four hours have witnessed a carnhriLjf 
brutality. From cabin to forecastle it seems to have 
broken out like a contagion. I scarcely know where to 
begin. Wolf Larsen was really the cause of it The rela> 
tions among the men, strained and made tense by feods» 
quarrels, and grudges, were in a state of unstable equi- 
librium, and evil passions flared up in flame like prairie- 
grass. 

Thomas Mugridge is a sneak, a spy, an informer. He 
has been attempting to curry favor and reinstate himself 
in the good graces of the captain by carrying tales of the 
men forward. He it was, I know, that carried some of 
Johnson's hasty talk to Wolf Larsen._ Johnson, it seems, 
bought a suit of oilskins from the slop-chest and found 

ft 

them to be of greatly inferior quality. Nor was he slow 
in advertising the fact. The slop-chest is a sort of minia- 
ture dry-goods store which is carried by all sealing schooners 
and which is stocked with articles peculiar to the needs of 
the sailors. Whatever a sailor purchases is taken from his 
subsequent earnings on the scaling grounds ; for, as it is 
iftnth the hunters so it is with the boat-pullers and steerers 
— in the place of wages they receive a 'May,** a rate of so 
much per skin forever)'skin captured in their particular boat. 
But of Johnson's grumbling at the slop-chest I knew 
nothing, so that what I witnessed came with the sKock of 
sudden surprise. I had just finished sweeping the cabin, 
and had been inveigled by Wolf Larsen into a discussion 

no 
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^ Hamlet, hit favorite Shakespearian character, when 
jobanien detceodcd the companion stairs followed by 
JohntoD. The tatter's cap came off after the custom of 
the sea, and he stood respectfully in the centre of the 
cabin, swaying heavily and uneasily to the roll of the 
scboooer and facing the captain. 

"Shut the doors and draw the slides" Wolf Lanen said 
tome. 

Am I obqred I DOticed an anzknii li^t come into John- 
un's eyes, but I did not dream of its cause. I did not 
dresm at wliat was to occur until tt did occur, but he knew 
from the very first what was coming and awaited it bravely. 
Aad in hii action I found complete refutation of all Wolf 
Larsen's materialism. The sailor Johnson was swayed by 
idea, by principle, and truth, and sincerity. He was right, 
he knew he was right, and he was unafraid. He would 
flie for the right if needs be, he would be true to himself, 
nncere with his soul. And in this was portrayed the vic- 
tory of the spirit over the flesh, the indomitability and 
moral grandeur of the soul that knows no restriction 
and rises above time and space and matter with a surety 
and invindbleness bom of nothing else than eternity and 
immortality. 

But to return. I noticed the anxious light in Johnson's 
eyes, but mistook it for the native shyness and emb:irrass- 
raent of the man. JThe mate, Johansen, stood away .s<.'vor;t1 
feet to the side of him, and fully three yards in Inm of 
him sat Wolf Larsen on one of the pivotal cabin ch.iirs. 
An appreciable pause fell after I had closed the <i<>i.<rs 
and drawn the slide, a pause that must have lasted fully a 
minute. Tt was broken by Wolf Larsen. 

" Yonson," he began. 

" My name is Johnson, sir," the sailor boldly corrccteci. 
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" Well, Johnson, then, damn you I Can you guess why 
I have sent for you ? " 

" Yes, and no, sir,** was the slow reply. " My work is 
done well. The mate knows that, and you know it, sir. 
So there cannot be any complaint." 

" And is that all ? " Wolf Larsen queried, his voice soft, 
and low, and purring. 

" I know you have it in for me," Johnson continued with 
his unalterable and ponderous slowness. "You do not 
like me. You — You — ** 

" Go on,'* Wolf Larsen prompted. " Don't be afraid of 
my feelings.** 

"I am not afraid," the sailor retorted, a slight angry 
flush rising through his sunburn. ''If I speak not fast, it 
is because I have not been from the old country as long as 
vou. You do not like me because I am too much of a 
man ; that is why, sir.*' 

•* You arc too much of a man for ship discipline, if that 
is what vou mean, and if vou know what I mean,** was 
Wolf Larsen *s retort. 

*' I know Knglish, and I know what you mean, sir/* 
Johnson answered, his flush deepening at the slur on his 
knowledge of the Enj^lish language. 

"Johnson," Wolf Larsen said, with an air of dismissing 
all that had gone before as introductory to the main busi- 
ness in hand, *' I understand you*re not quite satisfied 
with those oilskins?" 

" No, I am not. They are no good, sir." 

•* And you've been shooting off your mouth about them." 

" I say what I think, sir," the sailor answered courage- 
ously, not failing at the same time in ship courtesy, which 
demanded that "sir" be appended to each speech he 
made. 
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J ft was It this moment that I cbauccd to glance at Johao- 

J KSL HU big fists were clenching and unclenching, and his 

Y bet wu positively fiendish, &o malignantly did he look at 

/ /ohiuon. 1 noticed a. black discoloration, still faintly visi- 

' [^ under Johanscn's eye, a mark of the thrashini,' he had 

■ -ceived a few nights before from the sailor. For the first 

ua\e I began to divine that something terrible waa about 

Co be enacted, — what, I couM not imagine. 

" Do you know what happens to men who say what 
you've sa id about my !lop<hC8t an d me? " Wolf Larsen 
vas dcnunding. 

" I know, air," was the answer. 

" What i " Wolf Larsen dem.-inded, shiurply and impera* 
tircly. 

** What you and the mate there are going to do to me, 
sir," 

** Look al him. Hump," Wolf Larsen said to me, " look 
at this bit of animated dust, this aggregation of matter that 
T.-iM- iirni lire:itlic-'; ami defies mc and thornughly believes 
itself to be compounded of something good ; that is im- 
pressed with certain human fictions such as righteousness 
and honesty, and that will live up to them in spite of all 
personal discomforts and menaces. What do you think of 
him. Hump? What do you think of him.*" 

'I think ^at he is a better man than you aro," I 
uwwered, impelled, somehow, with a desire to draw tipon 
myself a portion of the wrath I felt was about to break 
upon his head. " His human fictions, as you choose to 
caB them, make for nobility and manhood. You have no 
fictions, no dreams, no ideals. You are a pauper." 

He nodded his head with a savage pleasantness. " Q)iitc 
true. Hump, quite true. I have no fictions that make f"r 
nobility and manhood. A living dog is better than a d<;td 
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lion, say I with the preacher. My only doctrine is the 
doctrine of expediency, and it makes for surviving. This 
bit of the ferment we call ' Johnson/ when he is no longer 
a bit of the ferment, only dust and ashes, will have no 
more nobility than any dust and ashes, while I shall still 
be alive and roaring." 

" Do you know what I am going to do ? *' he questioned. 

I shook my head. 

•* Well, I am going to exercise my prerogative of roaring 
and show you how fares nobility. Watch me.** 

Three yards away from Johnson he was, and sitting 
down. Nine feet ! And yet he left the chair in full leap, 
without first gaining a standing position. He left the 
chair, just as he sat in it, squarely, springing from the 
sitting posture like a wild animal, a tiger, and like a tiger 
covered the intervening space. It was an avalanche of 
fury that Johnson strove vainly to fend off. He threw one 
arm down to protect the stomach, the other arm up to pro- 
tect the head ; hujJWolf Larsen's ,fisV4lrove midway be- 
tween, on the chest, with a crushing, resounding impact 
Johnson's breath, suddenly expelled, shot from his mouth 
and as suddenly checked, with the forced, audible expira- 
tion of a man wielding an axe. He almost fell backward, 
and swayed from side to side in an effort to recover his 
balance. 

I cannot give the further particulars of ^he horriblj^ 
scene that followed. It was too revolting. It turns me 
sicic even now when I think of it Johnson fought bravely 
enough, but he was no match for Wolf Larsen, much lt$s 
for Wolf Larsen and the mate. It was frightful. I had 
not imagined a human being could endure so much and 
still live and struggle on. And struggle on J^frttWn JJH 
Of course there was no hope for him, not the slightet^ 
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ud be knew it as well as I, but by the manhood that w,as 
in him he could not cease from fighting for that manhood. 

It was loo much (or mc to witness. I felt that I should 
lose my mind, and I ran up the companion stairs to open 
the doors and escape on deck. But Wolf Larscn, leaving 
bis rictim for the moment, and with one of his tremendous 
springs, gained my side and Sung me into the far comer 
of tbe cabin. 

"Th e phenom em of life. Hump." he girded at mc 
•• Stay Mi d watch j t You may gather data on the immor- 
tality of tbe soul. Besides, you know, we can't hurt John- 
son's MKiL It's only the fleeting form we may demolish." 

It seemed centuries — possibly it was no more than ten 
minutes thjt the beating continued. Wolf Larsen and 
Jiihai)»cu woto iili abiiiit the poor fellow. They struck him 
with their fists, kicked him with their heavy shoes, knocked 
htm down, and dragged him to his feet to knock him down 
again. His eyes were blinded so that he could not sec, 
and tbe bkwd running from ears and nose and mouth 
turned tbe cabin into a shambles. And when he could no 
longer rise they still contioued to beat and kick him where 
heUy. 

" Easy, Johansen ; easy as she goes," Wolf Larsen finallv 
said. 

But tbe beast in the mate was up and rampant, and W'oU 
Larseo was compelled to brush him away with a b.ick- 
handed sweep of the arm, gentle enough, apparently, hut 
which hurled Johansen back like a cork, driving his lu-.nl 
against the wall with a crash. He fell to the floor. li:iU 
stunned for the moment, breathing heavily and blinking 
his eyes in a stupid sort of way. 

"Jerk open the doors, Hump," I was commanded. 

I obeyed, and the two brutes picked up the senseless 
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man like a sack of rubbish and hove him clear up the com- 
panion stairs, through the narrow doorway, and out on deck. 
The blood from his nose gushed in a scarlet stream over 
the feet of the helmsman, who was none other than Louis, 
his boat-mate. But Louis took and gave a spoke and 
gazed imperturbably into the binnacle. 

Not so was the conduct of George Leach, the erstwhile 
cabin-boy. Tore and aft there was nothing that could 
have surprised us more than his consequent behavior. 
He it was that came up on the poop without orders and 
dragged Johnson forward, where he set about dressing his 
wounds as well as he could and making him comfortable. 
Johnson, as Johnson, was unrecognizable; and not only 
tiiat, for his features, as human features at all, were un- 
recognizable, so discolored and swollen had they become 
in the few minutes which had elapsed between the begin- 
ning of the beating and the dragging forward of the body. 

But of Leach's behavior — By the time I had finished 
cleansing the cabin he had taken care of Johnson. I had 
come up on dock for a breath of fresh air and to try to 
get some repose for my overwrought nerves. Wolf Lar- 
sen was sin«;king a ciu;ar and examining the patent log 
which the (>/iiK\t usuallv towed astern but which had been 

m 

hauled in lor some purpose. Suddenly Leach's voice came 
t() my cars. It was tense and hoarse with an overmaster- 
ing rage. I turned and saw him standing just beneath the 
break of the poup <»n the pnrt side of the galley. His 
lace was convulsed and while, his eyes were flashing, his 
clenched ti>ls r.iised overliead. 

'*M.»v (iinl damn vour soul to hell, Wolf Larsen. only 
hell's t'o i^niid for you. you coward, you murderer, you 
pii; ! " wa> his upenin^ salutation. 

1 was thunderatruek. I looked for his instant annihi- 
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htioB. Bat it was not Wolf Lanen's whim to annihilate 
Un. He sauntered slowly forward to the break of the 
poop^ and, leaning his elbow on the comer of the cabin, 
psed down fbooghtfully and curiously at the excited boy. 
And the boy indicted Wolf Larsen as he had never been 
mdiGted before. The sailors assembled in a fearful group 
jast outside the forecastle scuttle and watched and listened. 
The hunters piled pell-mell out of the steerage, but as 
Leach's tirade continued I saw that there was no levity in 
their faces. Even they were frightened, not at the boy's 
terribk words, but at his terrible audacity. It did not 
item possible that any living creature could thus beard 
Wolf Larsen in his teeth. I know for myself that I was 
shodced into admiration of the boy, and I saw in him the 
splendid invincibleness of immortality rising above the 
flesh and the fears of the flesh, as in the prophets of old, 
to condemn unrighteousness. 

And such condemnation 1 He haled forth Wolf Larson's 
^£oul naked to the scorn of men. He rained upon it curses 
from God and High Heaven, and withered it with a heat of 
invective that savored of a mediaeval excommunication of 
the Catholic Church. He ran the gamut of denunciation, 
rising to heights of wrath that were sublime and almost 
Godlike, and from sheer exhaustion sinking to the vilest 
and most indecent abuse. 

His rage was a madness. His lips were flecked with a 
- >apy froth, and sometimes ho choked and gurgletl .iiid 
! xreamo inarticulate. And through it all, calm and ini- 
I :i<»^ivc, leaninj^ on his elbow and gazing down, Wolf L;ii si n 
seemed lost in a great curiosity. This wild stirrini:: ol 
veastv life, this terrific revolt and defiance of matter that 
fT'ovcd, perplexed and interested him. 

I-lach moment I looked, and everybody looked, for him 
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to leap upon the boy and destroy him. But it was not bis 
whim. His cigar went out, and be continued to gaze 
silently and curiously. 

Leach had worked himself into an ecstasy of impotent 

nige^ 

" Pig ! Pig ! Pig ! " he was reiterating at the top of bis 

lungs." '^Why^ftT'yOu come down and kill me, you 

murderer ? You can do it I I ain't afraid I There's no 

one to stop you ! Damn sight better dead and outa your 

reach than alive and in your clutches! Come on, you 

coward ! Kill me ! Kill me ! Kill me ! " 

It was at this stage that Thomas Mugridge's erratic soul 
brought him into the scene. He had been listening at the 
galley door, but he now came out, ostensibly to fling some 
scraps over the side, but obviously to see the killing he was 
certain would take place. _He smirked greasily up into the 
face of Wolf Larsen, who seemed not to see him. ISut the 
Cockney was unabashed, though mad, stark mad. He 
turned to Leach, saying : 

" Such langwidge ! Shockin' 1 " 

Leach's rage was no longer impotent. Here at last was 
something ready to hand. And for the first time since the 
stabbing the Cockney had appeared outside the galley 
without his knife. The words had barely left his mouth 
when he was knocked down by Leach. Three times he 
struggled to his feet, striving to gain the galley, and each 
time was knocked down. 

"Oh, Lord!" he cried. " 'Elp ! 'Elp I Tyke •im 
aw'y, carn't ycr ? Tyke 'im aw'y ! " 

The hunters laughed from sheer relief. Tragedy had 
dwindled, the farce had begun. The sailors now crowded 
boldly aft, grinning and shuffling, to watch the pummelEiig 
of the hated Cockney. And even I felt a great joy sorgieup 
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Bibit I deH ^ aed m tha beatit^ L ^ch, 

_ jt to Thanti Magride e, tbongfa it w«i u terrible, 

■Imm^ as the one Mufridge' niid caused to be given to 

^^ lie " iprBntoo of Wolf hmtal t face never 

He did aot diange hii potitioa either, but con- 

I timed to gne down with a great curioiitjr. For all his 

I pacnalic oertitiide; it aeemed as if be watcbed the play 

I Bad flMVOMiit at Me in the hope of diacovexing something 

inore aboat i^ of diaceming in ita maddest writhings a 
•BOMtfaiiig which liad hitlwrto eacaped him, — the key to its 
■ ya tery, aa it were, wbidi would make all clear and plain. 
Bst the beating I It waa qnite similar to the one I had 
' wilBeawd in tlie cabin. The Cockney strove in vain to 
protect himadf from the infuriated boy. And in vain he 
strove to gain the shelter of the cabin. He rolled toward 
it, groveUed toward it, fell toward it when he was knockt^d 
down. But blow followed blow with bewildering rapidity. 
He was . knock ed about like a shuttlecock, until, finally, 
like Joh Bggo.-he was Seaten and kicked as he lay helpless 
on the deck. And no one interfered. Leach could have 

■ killed him, but, having evidently filled the measure uf his 
vengeance, he drew away from his prostrate foe, who was 
whimpering and wailing in a puppyish sort of way, and 

> walked forward. 

But these two affairs wctc only the op<ming events of the 
day's pn^ramme. In the afteniQQ^|^m^cS_and Hcndcr- 

■ }-im fell foul of each other, and a fusillade of shots came 
U7> from the steerage, followed by a stampede of the other 
four hunters for the deck. A column of thick, acrid 

* smoke — the kind always made by black powder — was 

arising through the open companionway, and down 

through it leaped Wolf Larsen. The sound of blows 

^ and scuffling ^ae to our ears. Both men were wounded, 
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and he was thrashing them both for having disobeyed his 
orders and crippled themselves in advance of the hunting 
season. In fact, they were badly wounded, and, having 
thrashed them, he proceeded to operate upon them in a 
rough surgical fashion and to dress their wounds. I 
served as assistant while he probed and cleansed the 
passages made by the bullets, and I saw the two ^en 
^endure his crude surgery withou^naesthetics and with no 
more to uphold them than a stiff tumbler of whiskey. 

Then, in the first dog-watch, trouble came to a head in 
the forecastle. It took its rise out of the tittle-tattle and 
tale-bearing which had been the cause of Johnson's beat- 
ing, and from the noise we heard, and from the sight of 
the bruised men next day, it was patent that half the 
forecastle had soundly drubbed the other half. 

The second dog-watch and the day were wound up by 
a fight between Johansen and the lean, Yankee-looking 
hunter, Latimer. It was caused by remarks of Latimer's 
concerning the noises made by the mate in his sleep, and 
though Johansen was whipped, he kept the steerage awake 
for the rest of the night while he blissfully slumbered and 
fought the fight over and over again. 

As for myself, I was oppressed with nightm are. , The 
day had been like some horrible dream. Brutality had 
followed brutality, and flaming passions and cold-blooded 
cruelty had driven men to seek one another's lives, and to 
strive to hurt, and maim, and destroy. My nerves were 
shocked. My mind itself was shocked. All my days had 
been passed in comparative ignorance of the animalit)* of 
man. In fact, I had known life only in its intellectital 
phases. Brutality I had experienced, but it was the brutal- 
ity of the intellect — the cutting sarcasm of Charley 
Furuseth, the cruel epigrams and occasional harsh witti- 
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cUms of ttie fellows at the Bibelot, and the nasty remarks 
of tome of the professors duriog my undergraduate days. 

Tbat vas all But that men should wreak their anj;cr 
on others by the bruising of the flesh and the letting of 
biood was something strangely an-l fearfully new to me. 
Not for nothing had I been called " Slasy " Van Weyden, 
I thought, as I tossed restlessly on my bunk between one 
nightmare and another. And it seemed to me that my 
innoceace of the realities of life had been complete indeed, 
I laughed bitterly to myself, and seemed to fmd in Wolf 
Larsen's forbidding philosophy a more adequate explana* 
tlon of life than I found in my own. 

And I was frifjhtened when I became conscious of the 
t:.-iii .! !ny ttK'ii^:;hl. The continual bnilality around mc 
was degenerative in its effect. It bid fair to destroy for 
me all that was best and brightest in life. My reason 
dictated that the beating Thomas Mugridge had received 
was an ill thing, and yet for the life of me I could not pre- 
vent my soul joying in it And even while I was oppressed 
by the enormity of my sin, — for sin it was, — I chuckled 
with an insane delight I was no longer Humphrey Van 
Weyden. I was Hump, cabin-boy on the schooner GJiost. 
Wolf Larsen was my captain, Thomas Mugridge and the 
rest were my companions, and I was receiving repc:'t'"d 
impresses from the die which had stamped them all 




CHAPTER XIII 

For three days I did my own work and Thomas 
Mugridge's too ; and I flatter myself that I did his work 
well. I know that it won Wolf Larsen's approval^ while 
the sailors beamed with satisfaction during the brief time 
my regime lasted. 

"The first clean bite since I come aboard,*' Harrison 
said to me at the galley door, as he returned the dinner 
pots and pans from the forecastle. " Somehow Tom nay's 
grub always tastes of grease, stale grease^ and I reckon be 
ain't changed his shirt since he left 'Frisco." 

** I know he hasn't," I answered. 

"And I'll bet he sleeps in it," Harrison added. 

"And you won't lose," I agreed. "The same shirt, and 
he hasn't had it off once in all this time." 

But three days was all Wolf Larsen allowed him in 
which to recover from the effects of the beating. On die 
fourth day, lame and sore, scarcely able to see, so closed 
were his eyes, he was haled from his bunk by the nape of 
the neck and set to his duty. He sniffled and wept, but 
Wolf Larsen was pitiless. 

" And see that you serve no more slops," was his parting 
injunction. " No more grease and dirt, mind, and a clean 
shirt occasionally, or you'll get a tow over the aide. 
Understand ? " 

Thomas Mugridge crawled weakly across the galley 
floor, and a short lurch of the Ghost sent him staggering. 
In attempting to recover himself, he reached for the iron 

12J 
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surrounded the stove and kept the pots from 
It he mUsed the railing, and his hand, wiih 
hind it, landed squarely on the hot surface; 
itt\c and odor of burning flesh, and a sharp 

. Gawd, wut 'avc I do ne ? " h e wailed, sittiai; 
>al'box and nursing his new hurt by rocking 
1. " W'y 'as ail this come on me ? It mykea 
it (loe», an' I try so 'ard to go through life 
iitin' nobody." 

'cre running down his puffed and discoloied 
his face was drawn with pain. A savage 
ted across it. 
alt ■Jiii ! (Iw I "ate "im f " he gritted cut, 
I asked ; but the poor wretch was weeping 
misfortunes. Less difficult it was to guess 
;d than whom he did not hate. For I had 
malignant devil tn him which impelled him 
world. I sometimes thought that be hated 
so grotesquely had life dealt with him, and 
ly. At such momentj_j^_great sympathy 
hin me, and I felt shame that I had ever 
liscomfiture or pain. Life had been unfair 
ad played him a scurvy trick when it fasb* 
o the thing he was, and it had played him 
■vcr since. What chance had he to be any- 
in he was ? And as though answering ray 
i-ht, he wailed: 

id n.> chance, nor 'arf a chance! 'Oo was 
me tn school, or put tommy in my 'ungry 
niv bloody nose for mc, w'en I was a kiddy? 
invthing for mc, heh .' 'Oo, I s'y ? " 
id. Tommy, " I said, placing a soothing band 
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on his shoulder. " Cheer up. It'll all come right in the 
end. You've long years before you, and you can make 
anything you please of yourself." 

•• It's a lie ! a bloody lie ! " he shouted in my face, fling- 
ing off the hand. " It's a lie, and you know it I'm already 
myde, an' myde out of leavin's an' scraps. It's all right 
for you, 'Ump. You was bom a gentleman. You never 
knew wot it was to go 'ungry, to cry yerself asleep with 
yer little belly gnawin' an' gnawin', like a rat inside yer. 
It carn't come right If I was President of the United 
Stytes to-morrer, 'ow would it fill my belly for one time 
w'en I was a kiddy and it went empty ? 

"'Ow could it, I s'y.^ I was bom to suflFerin' and 
sorrer. I've *ad more cruel suflferin' than any ten men, 
I *ave. I've been in orspital arf my bleedin' life. I've 
'ad the fever in Aspinwall, in 'Avana, in New Orleans. 
I near died of the scurvy and was rotten with it six months 
in Barbadoes. Smallpox in 'Onolulu, two broken leg^ in 
Shanghai, pneumonia in Unalaska, three busted ribs an' 
my insides all twisted in 'Frisco. An' 'ere I am now. 
Look at mc ! Look at me ! My ribs kicked loose from 
my back again. 1*11 be coughin' blood before eyght bells. 
'Ow can it be myde up to me, I arsk ? 'Oo's goin' to do 
it ? Gawd ? 'Ow Gawd must 'ave 'ated me w'en 'e signed 
me on for a voyage in this bloomin' world of 'is ! ** 
V ^This tirade against destiny went on for an hour or more, 
and then he buckled to his work, limping and groaning, 
and in his eyes a great hatred for all created things His 
diagnosis was correct, however, for he was seized with 
occasional sicknesses, during which he vomited blood and 
suffered great pain. And as he said, it seemed God hated 
him too much to let him die, for he ultimately grew better 
and waxed more malignant than ever. 
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Sevenl days more passed before Johnson crawicd nn 
deck and went about his work in a half-hearted way. 
He WBi ^till a »i clc man, and I more than once obscn'ed 
him creeping painfully aloft to a topsail, or drooping 
wearily as be stood at the wheel. But, still worse, it 
Kcmed that his spirit was broken. He was abject before 
WoU Lanen and almost grovelled to Johansen. Not so 
was the conduct of Leach. He went about the deck Uke 
a tiger cub, glaring bis hatred openly at Wolf Larscn and 
Jahaiuen. 

"I'll do for you yet. you slab-footed Swede," I heard 
him say la Johansen one night on deck. 

The mate cursed him in the darkness, and the next 
— ,. ",:■'.. st,nH- riiis^ili; -■'triu'k ihc galley a sharp rap. 
There was more cursing, and a mocking laugh, and when 
all was quiet I stole outside and found a heavy knife 
imbedded over an inch in the solid wood. A few minutes 
later the mate came fumbling about in search of it, but I 
returned it privily to Leach next day. He grinned when 
I handed it over, yet it was a grin that contained more 
sincere thanks than a multitude of the verbosities of speech 
common to the members of my own class. 

Unlike any one else in the ship's company, I now found 
myself with no quarrels on my hands and 10 the good 
graces of all. The hunters possibly no more 6)an tolir- 
ated me, though none of them disliked me; while Sm^ko 
and Henderson, convalescent under a deck awnini; :\;\d 
swinging day and night in their hammocks, assured ri:C 
chat I was better than any hospital nurse and that iluy 
would not forget me at the end of the voyage when tlu-v 
were paid oflt. (As though I stood in need of their momv I 
I. who could have bought them out, bag and baggage, .iiul 
ihe schooner and its equipment, a score of times over!) 
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But upon me had devolved the task of tending their 
wounds, and pulling them through, and I did my best 
by them. 

Wolf Larsen underwent another bad attack of head- 
ache which lasted two days. He must have suflfered 
severely, for he called me in, and obeyed my commands 
like a sick child. But nothing I could do seemed to relieve 
him. At my suggestion, however, he gave up smoking 
and drinking ; though why such a magnificent animal as 
he should have headaches at all puzzles me. 

" Tis the hand of God, I'm tellin* you," is the way Louis 
sees it. " Tis a visitation for his black-hearted deeda» and 
there's more behind and comin', or else — " 

" Or else," I prompted. 

" God is noddin' and not doin' his duty, though it's me 
as shouldn't say it." 

I was mistaken when I said that I was in the good 
graces of all. Not only does JThomas Mugridge continue 
to hate me, but he has discovered a new reason for hating 
me. It took me no little while to puzzle it out, but I 
finally discovered that it was because I was more luckily 
bom than he — " gentleman bom," he put it 

" And still no more dead men," I twitted Louis, when 
Smoke and Henderson, side by side, in friendly conversa* 
tion, took their first exercise on deck. 

Louis surveyed me with his shrewd gray eyes and shook 
his head portentously. "She's a-comin', I tell you, and 
it'll be sheets and halyards, stand by all hands, when she 
begins to howl. I've had the feel iv it this long time, and 
I can feel it now as plainly as I feel the rigging tv a dark 
night She's close, she's close." 

" Who goes first ? " I queried. 

" Not old fat Louis, I promise you," he laughed. ** For 
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'tis \a the bones iv me I know that come thb time next 
year I'll be gazln' in the okl mother's eyes, weary with 
watchio' iv the sea for the five sons she gave to it." 

"Wot's "e been s'yin' to yer?" Thomas Mugridge 
demantlcd a moment later. 

"That he's going home some day to see his mother," I 
answered diplomatically. 

"I never "ad none," was the Cockney's comment, as he 
gazed with lustreless, hopeless eyes into mine. 




CHAPTER XIV 

It has dawned upon me that I have never placed a 
proper valuation upon womankind. For that matter, though 
not amative to any considerable degree so far as I have 
discovered, I was never outside the atmosphere of women 
until now. My mother and sisters were always about me, 
and I was always trying to escape them ; for they worried 
me to distraction with their solicitude for my health and 
with their periodic inroads on my den, when my orderly 
confusion, upon which I prided myself, was turned into 
worse confusion and less order, though it looked neat 
enough to the eye. I never could find anything when 
they had departed. But now, alas, how welcome would 
have been the feel of their presence, the frou-frou and 
swish-swish of their skirts which I had so cordially 
detested ! I am sure, if I ever get home, that I shall 
never be irritable with them again. They may dose me 
and doctor me morning, noon, and night, and dust and 
sweep and put my den to rights every minute of the day, 
and I shall only lean back and survey it all and be thank- 
ful in that I am possessed of a mother and some several 
sisters. 

All of which has set me wondering. Where arc the 

^mothers of these twenty and odd men on the Ghoitf It 
strikes mc as unnatural and unhcalthful that men should 

^ be totally separated from women and herd through the 
world by themselves. Coarseness and savagery arc the 
inevitable results. These men about me should have 
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wfvcf, uul ^ters, and daughters; then would they be 
Ofoble of softness, and tcnderocss, and sympathy. As it 
is, not one o( them is married. In years and years not 
one of them has been in contact with a good woman, or 
within the influence, or redemption, which irresistibly radi- 
ates from such a creature. There is no balance in their 
lives. Their masculinity, which in itself is of the brute, 
has been overdeveloped. The other and spiritual side of 
their natures has been dwarfed — atrophied, in fact. 

They are a company of celibates, finding harshly 
against one another and growing dally more calloused 
from the grinding. It seems to me impossible sometimes 
that they ever had mothers. It would appear that they 
arc a half-brute, half-hum.in species, a race ap.irt, wherein 
there is no such thing as sex ; that they are hatched out by 
the sun lilce turtle eggs, or receive life in some similar and 
sordid fashion ; and that all their days they fester in bru- 
tality and viciousness and in the end die as unlovely as 
they have lived. 

Rendered curious by this new direction of ideas, I 
talked withjohansen last night — the first superfluous 
words with which he has favored me since the vo\'nE;c 
began. He left Sweden when he was eighteen, is now 
thirty-eight, and in all the intervening time has not been 
home once. He had met a townsman, a couple of years 
before, in some sailor boarding-house tn Chile, so tliat he 
knew his mother to be still alive. 

" She must be a pretty old woman, now," he said, .=t,irin'; 
mediutively into the binnacle and then jerkinp a .-hup 
glance at Harrison, who was steering a point off the loutm'. 

■■ When did you last write to her ? " 

He performed his mental arithmetic aloud. "l-'i;;luy- 
one ; no — eighty-two, eh ? no — eighty-three ' Vos, 
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eighty-three. Ten years ago. From some little port in 
Madagascar. I was trading. 

" You see/' he went on, as though addressing his neg- 
lected mother across half the girth of the earth, "each 
year I was going home. So what was the good to write ? 
It was only a year. And each year something happened, 
and I did not go. But I am mate, now, and when I pay 
off at 'Frisco, maybe with five hundred dollars, I will ship 
myself on a wind-jammer round the Horn to Liverpool, 
which will give me more money ; and then I will pay my 
passage from there home. Then she will not do any more 
work." 

" But does she work ? now ? How old is she ? " 

^ About seventy,*' he answered. And then, boastingly, 
*• We work from the time we are bom until we die, in my 
country. That's why we live so long. I will live to a 
hundred." 

i shall never forget this conversation. The words were 
the last I ever heard him utter. Perhaps they were the 
last he did utter, too. For, going down into the cabin to 
turn in, I decided that it was too stuffy to sleep below. It 
was a calm night. We were out of the Trades, and the 
G^ast was forging ahead barely a knot an hour. So I 
tucked a blanket and pillow under my arm and went up 
on deck. 

As I passed between Harrison and the binnacle, which 
was built into the top of the cabin, I noticed that he was 
this time fully three points off. Thinking that he was 
asleep, and wishing him to escape reprimand or worse* I 
spoke to him. But he was not asleep. His eyes were wide 
and staring. He seemed greatly perturbed, unable to 
reply to me. 

" What's the matter > " I asked. " Are you sick ? *• 
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He tbook hi* bead, and with a deep sigh, as of awake»- 
ing, caught his iM-eath. 

" You'd better get an your course, then," I chidcd. 

He put a few spokes over, and I watched the compass< 
card swing slowly to N N W and steady itself with slight 
osciUatJona. 

i took a fresh hold nn my bedclothes and was preparing 
to start on, when some movement caught my eye and I 
looked oslcm to the rail. A sinewy hand^ dripping with_- 
watcr, was clutching the rail. A second hand took form 
in the darkness beside it! I watched, fascinated. What 
visitant from the gloom of the deep was I to behold? 
Whatever it was, I knew that it was climbing aboard by 
the log-line. 1 saw a head, the hair wet and straifcht. 
shape itself, and then the unmistakable eyes and face of 
Wplf La rsen. His right cheek was red wi th bloo d, which 
flowed from some wound in the head. 

He drew himself inboard with a quick effort, and arose 
to his feet, glancing swiftly, as he did so, at the man at 
the wheel, as though to assure himself of his identity 
and that there was nothing to fear from him. The sea- 
water was streaming from him. It made little audible 
gurgles which distracted me. As he stepped toward me I 
shrank back instincttvely, for I saw that in bis eyes which 
spelled death. 

" All right. Hump," he said in a low voice. " Where's 
the mate?" 

I shook my head. 

" Jpbansen ! " he called softly. " Johansen ! " 

" Where is he ? " he demanded of Harrison. 

The young fellow seemed to have recovered his com- 
posure, for he answered steadily enough, " I don't know. 
sir. 1 saw him go for'ard a little while ago." 
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"So did I go for'ard. But you will observe that I 
didn't come back the way I went Can you explain it ? " 

" You must have been overboard, sir." 

" Shall I look for him in the steerage, sir ? " I asked. 

Wolf Larsen shook his head. " You wouldn't find him, 
Hump. But you'll do. Come on. Never mind your 
bedding. Leave it where it is." 

I followed at his heels. There was nothing stirring 
amidships. 

" Those cursed hunters," was his comment. " Too 
damned fat and lazy to stand a four-hour watch." 

But on the forecastle-head we found three sailors asleep. 
He turned them over and looked at their faces. They 
composed the watch on deck, and it was the ship's custom, 
in good weather, to let the watch sleep with the exception 
of the officer, the helmsman, and the look-out 

" Who's look-out ? " he demanded. 

*• Me, sir," answered Holyoak, one of the deep-water 
sailors, a slight tremor in his voice« " I winked off just this 
very minute, sir. I'm sorry, sir. It won't happen again." 

" Did you hear or see anything on deck ? " 

"No. sir, I — " 

But Wolf Larsen had turned away with a snort of dis- 
gust, leaving the sailor rubbing his eyes with surprise at 
having been let off so easily. 

" Softly, now," Wolf Larsen warned me in a whisper, 
as he doubled his body into the forecastle scuttle and 
prepared to descend. 

I followed with a quaking heart. What was to happen 
I knew no more than did I know what had happened. 
But blood had been shed, and it was through no whim of 
Wolf Larsen that he had gone over the side with his scalp 
laiii open. Besides, Johansen was missing. 
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It WO* my first dt:»;cQt. into Ubc Xoiccutk, and I shall 
not soon forget my impression of it, caught as I stood on 
ray feci at the bottom of the ladder. Built directly in the 
eycaol the schooner, it was of the shape of a triangle, along 
the three sides of which stuod the bunks, in double-tier, 
twelve of them. It was no larger than a hall bedroom in 
Grub Street, and yet twtlvc men were herded into it to cat 
and sleep and carry on all the functions of living. My 
bedroom at home was not large, yet it could have contained 
a dozen similar forecastles, and taking into consideratioa 
the height of the ceiling, a score at least. 

It smelled sour and musty, and by the dim light of the 
swinging wa^lamp I saw every bit of available wall-space 
luKi,^ ilcep with sea-boots, oilskins, ami gariiiciils, clean 
and dirty, of various sorts. These swung back and forth 
with every roll of the vessel, giving rise to a brushing 
sound, as of trees against a roof or wall Somewhere a 
boot thumped loudly and at irregular intervals against the 
wall; and, though it was a mild night on the sea, there 
was a continual chorus of the creaking timbers and bulk- 
heads and of abysmal noises beneath the flooring. 

The sleepers did not mind. The^sjwerc eight of them, 
— ■ the two watches below, — and the air was thick with the 
warmth and odor of their breathing, and the ear was filled 
with the noise of their snoring and of their sighs and 
half-groans, tokens plain of the rest of the animal-mnn. 
But were they sleeping.' all of them.' Or had thoylKiii 
sleeping.' This was evidently Wolf Larson's qnc-t to 
find the men who appeared to be asleep and who wtre 
not asleep or who had not been asleep very recently. 
And he went about it in a way that reminded mo ot .1 
story out of Boccaccio. 

He took the sea-lamp from its swinging frame and 
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handed it to me. He began at the first bunks forward on 
the starboard side. In the top one lay Oofty-Oofty, a 
Kanaka and splendid seaman, so named by his mates. 
He was asleep on his back and breathing as placidly as a 
woman. One arm was under his head, the other lay on 
top of the blankets. Wolf Larsen put thumb and fore- 
finger to the wrist and counted the pulse. In the midst 
of it the Kanaka roused. He awoke as gently as he slept. 
There was no movement of the body whatever. The eyes, 
only, moved. They flashed wide open, big and black, and 
stared, unblinking, into our faces. Wolf Larsen put his 
finger to his lips as a sign for silence, and the eyes closed 
again. 

In the lower bunk lay Louis, grossly fat and warm and 
sweaty, asleep imfeignedly and sleeping laboriously. 
Whi|e Wolf Larsen held his wrist he stirred uneasily, 
bowing his body so that for a moment it rested on shoul- 
ders and heels. His lips moved, and he gave voice to this 
enigmatic utterance : 

" A shilling's worth a quarter ; but keep your lam|>s oat 
for thruppenny bits, or the publicans*ll shove 'em on you 
for sixpence." 

Then he rolled over on his side with a heavy, sobbing 
sigh, saying: 

" A sixpence is a tanner, and a shilling a bob ; but what 
a pony is I don't know." 

Satisfied with the honesty of his and the Kanaka's 
sleep, Wolf Larsen passed on to. the next two bunk^ on 
the starboard side, occupied top and bottom, as we saw in 
the light of the sea-lamp, by Leach and Johnson* 

As Wolf Larsen bent down to the lower bunk to tmke 
Johnson's pulse, I, standing erect and holding the lamp, 
saw Leach's head raise stealthily as he peered over the 
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side of his bunk to see what was going on. He must have 
dnrined Wolf Laraen's trick and the surencss of detection, 
l or ibe Ught w»a at once dashed from my hand and the 
_ foreca»Ue left in Atfkncag. He must have leaped, also, at 
the nine Instant, stra^fiOown on Wolf Larsen. 

The 6m sounds were those of a conflict between a bull 
and a wolf. I heard a great infuriated bellow go up from 
Wolf Larsen, and from Leach a snarling that was desper- 
ate and blood-curdling. Johnson must have joined him 
immediately, so that his abject and grovelling conduct on 
deck for the past few days had been no more than planned 
deceptioD. 

I was so tcrrorstricken by this fight in the dark that I 
leaned against the ladder, trembling "an J UnaMeto ascend. 
And upon rac was that old sickness at the pit of the stum- 
ach, caused always by the spectacle of physical violence. 
In this instance I could not see, but I could hear the impact 
of the blows — the soft crushing sound made by flesh strik- 
ing fm-cibly against flesh. Then there was the crashing 
about of the entwined bodies, the labored breathing, the 
short, quick gasps of sudden pain. 

There must have been more men in the conspiracy to 
murder the captain and mate, for by the sounds I knew 
that Leach and-Johnsoa had been quickly reinforced by 
some of their mates. 

" Get a knife, somebody I " Leach was shouting. 

" Pound him on the head I Mash his brains out ! " w.is 
Johnson's cry. 

But after his first bellow. Wolf Larsen made no noise. 
He was fighting grimly and silently for life, lie was 
fcore beset. Down at the very first, he had been uiiabk- 
iij gain his feet, and for all of his tremendous strcngtli I 
felt that there was no hope for him. 
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The f<MXC.with.^«hiciLjyh[yr_5biig^ was vividly im- 
pressed on me ; for I was knocked down by their surging 
bodies and badly brubed. But in the confusion I managed 
to crawl into an empty lower bunk out of the way. 

" All hands ! WeVe got him I We've got him ! *• I 
could hear Leach crying. 

•' Who ? " demanded those who had been really asleep, 
and who had wakened to they knew not what. 

" It*s the bloody mate ! '* was Leach's crafty answer, 
strained from him in a smothered sort of way. 

This was greeted with whoops of joy, and from then on 
Wolf Larsen had seven strong men on top of him, Louis, 
I believe, taking no part in it The forecastle was like an 
angry hive of bees aroused by some marauder. 

" What ho ! below there ! " I heard Latimer shout down 
the scuttle, too cautious to descend into the inferno of pas- 
sion he could hear raging beneath him in the darkness. 

" Won't somebody get a knife ? Oh, won't somebody 
get a knife ? " Leach pleaded in the first interval of com- 
parative silence. 

The number of the assailants was a cause of confusioiL 
They blocked their own efforts, while, Wolf XiMSfiOU^wtth 
but a single purpose, achieved his. This was to fight hb 
way across the floor to the ladder. Though in total dark- 
ness, I followed his progress by its sound. No man less 
than a giant could have done what he did, once he bad 
gained the foot of the ladder. Step by step, by the might 
of his arms, the whole pack of men striving to drag him ^ 
back and down, he drew his body up from the floor till 
he stood erect. And then, step by step, hand and foot, be 
slowly struggled up the ladder. 

The very last of all. I saw. For Latimer, having finally 
gone for a lantern, held it so that its light shone down the 
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•cutde. Wolf Larsen was nearly to the top, though I could 
not tee him. All that was visible was the mass of men 
fastened upon him. It squirmed about, like some huge 
many-legged spider, and swayed back and forth to the 
regtdar roll of the vessel And still, step by step, with 
long intervals between, the mass ascended Once it tot- 
tered, about to fall back, but the broken hold was regained 
and it still went up. 

•'Who is it?" Latimer cried 

In the rays of the lantern I could see his perplexed face 
peering down. 

^ Larsen,'* I heard a muffled voice from within the mass. 
^Jjli>^9.-ieskciied down with his free hand I saw a 
hand shoot up to clasp his. Latimer pulled, and the next 
couple of steps were made with a rush. Then Wolf Lar- 
sen's other hand reached up and clutched the edge of the 
scuttle. The mass swung clear of the ladder, the men still 
clinging to their escaping foe. They began to drop off, to 
be brushed off against the sharp edge of the scuttle, to 
be knocked off by the legs which were now kicking powcr- 
fnlly- - Lea ch was the last to go, falling sheer back from 
the top oT the scuttle and striking on head and shoulders 
upon his sprawling mates beneath. Wolf Larsen and the 
lantern disappeared, and we were left in darkness. 




CHAPTER XV 

There ^as a deal of cursing.and groaning as the men at 
the bottom of the ladder crawled to their feet 

"Somebody strike a light, my thumb's out of joint," 
said one of the men, Parsons, a swarthy, saturnine man, 
boat-steerer in Standish's boat, in which Harrison was 
puller. 

" You'll find it knockin* about by the bitts," Leach said, 
sitting down on the edge of the bunk in which I was 
concealed. 

There wajsji fumbling and a scratching of matches, and 
the sea-lamp flared up, dim and smoky, and in its weird 
light bare-legged men moved about, nursing their bniises 
and caring for their hurts. Oofty-Oofty laid hold of Par- 
sons's thumb, pulling it out stoutly and snapping it back 
into place. I noticed at the same time that the Kanaka's 
knuckles were laid open clear across and to the bone. He 
exhibited them, exposing beautiful white teeth in a grin as 
he did so and explaining that the wounds had come from 
striking Wolf Larsen in the mouth. • 

** So it was you, was it, you black beggar ? " belligerently 
demanded one, Kelly, an Irish- American and a longshore- 
man, making his first trip to sea, and boat-puUer for ' 
Kerfoot. 

As he made the demand he spat out a mouthful of blood 
and teeth and shoved his pugnacious face close to Ooftf* 
Oofty. The Kanaka leaped backward to his bunk^ to 
return with a second leap, flourishing a long knife. 
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"Aw, go lay down, yoa make mc tired," Leach inter- 
fered. He n-as cWdcntly, for all ol his youtb and inex- 
perience, cock of the forecastle. " G'wan, you Kelly. 
\'oa leave Oofty alone. How in hell did he kjiow it was 
you in the dark ?" 

Kelly subsided with some muttering, and the Kanaka 
flashed his white teeth in a grateful smile. He was a 
beautiful creature, almost feminine in the pleasing lines 
of his figure, and there was a softness and dreaminess in 
hia large eyes which seemed to contradict his well-earned 
reputation for strife and action. 

" How did he get away ? " Johnson asked. 

He was sitting on the side of his bunk, the whole pose 
of his fif;ure indicating utter dejection and hopelessness. 
He was still breathing heavily from the exertion he had 
made. His shirt had been ripped entirely from him in the 
struggle, and blood from a gash in the cheek was fldwiii^; 
down his naked chest, marking a red path across his white 
tliigh and dripping to the floor. 

"Because he is the devil, as I told you before," was 
Leach's answer; and thereat he was on his feet and rag- 
tog bis disappointment with tears in his eyes. 

** And not one of you to get a knife I " was his unceasing 
lament 

But the rest of the hands had a lively fear of conse- 
quences to come and gave no heed to him. 

" How'll he know which was which .' " Kelly askcil. a;ui 
as be went on he looked murderously about him — '" unless 
one of us {>cache5." 

" He'll know as soon as ever he claps eyes on us." 
Parsons replied. "One look at you'd be enough." 

"Tell him the deck flopped up and gouged ycr tt-cih 
oot tv yer jaw," Louis grinned. He was the onl) in:in 
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who was not out of his bunk, and he was jubilant in that 
he possessed no bruises to advertise that he had had a 
hand in the night's work. ** Just wait till he j^ts a glimpse 
iv yer mugs to-moixow, the gang iv ye," he chuckled. 

" We'll say we thought it was the mate/' said one. 
And another, "I know what 1*11 say — that I hecred a 
row, jumped out of my bunk, got a jolly good crack on 
the jaw for my pains, and sailed in myself. Couldn't tell 
who or what it was in the dark and just hit out" 

" An* 'twas me you hit, of course," Kelly seconded, his 
face brightening for the moment. 

JLeach and Johnson took no part in the discussion, and 
it was plain to sec that their mates looked upon them as 
men for whom the worst was inevitable, who were beyond 
hope and already dead. ^ Leach stood their fears and re> 
proaches for some time. Then he broke out: 

*' You make me tired ! A nice lot of gazabas you are ! 
If you talked less with yer mouth and did something with 
yer hands, he'd a-bcn done with by now. Why couldn't 
one of you, just one of you, get me a knife when I sung 
out ? You make me sick ! A-beefin' and bcUerin* 'round, 
as though he'd kill you when he gets youl You know 
damn well he won't. Can't afford to. No shipping mas- 
ters or beach combers over here, and he wants yer in his 
business, and he wants yer bad. Who's to pull or steer or 
sail ship if he loses yer? It's me and Johnson have to 
face the music. Get into yer bunks, now, and^shutjjfer 
faces ; I want to get some sleep." ^ 

"That's all right all right," Parsons spoke up. "Mebbe 
he won't do for us, but mark my words, hell '11 be mn ice> 
box to this ship from now on." 

All the while I had been apprehensive concerning my 
own predicament What would happen to me when tiiois 
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men discovered my presence? I could never fight my 
way out as Wolf larsco had done. And at this moment 
Latimer called down the scuttles : 

** Hump ! The old man wants you ! " 

" He ain't down here I" Parsons called back. 

"Yes he is," I,sa]d, sliding out of the bunk and striving 
my hardest to keep my voice steady and bold. 

The lailnrs lonkcd at me in consternation. Fear was 
strong in their faces, and the dcvilishncss which cpmes of 
fear. 

" I'm coming 1 " 1 shouted up to I-atimer. 

" No you don't I " Kelly cried, stepping between me and 
the ladder, his right hand shaped into a veritable stran- 
gler's clutch, "You damn liiilc sneak I I'll shut yer 
mouth I " 

** Let him go," Leach commanded. 

" Not on yer life," was the angry retort 

Leach never changed his position on the edge of the 
bunk. "Let him go, I say," he repeated; but this time 
his voice was gritty and metallic. 

The Irishman wavered. I made to step by him, and he 
stood aside. When I bad gained the ladder, I turned to 
the circle of brutal and malignant faces peering at me 
through the semi-darkness. A sudden and deep sym- 
pathy welled up in me. I remembered the Cockney's 
way of putting it. How God must have hated then) th^t 
[hey should be tortured so ! 

'■ I have seen and heard nothing, believe me," I said 
quietly. 

•• I tell yer. he's all right," I could hear Leach sa\ iriK -is 
I went up the ladder. " He don't hke the old nr.\n no 
more nor you or me." 

I found WoU XATsen in the cabin, stripped and bloody. 
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waiting for me. He greeted me with one of his whimsical 
smiles. 

" Come, get to work, Doctor. The signs are favorable 
for an extensive practice this voyage. I don't know what 
the Ghost would have been without you, and if I could 
only cherish such noble sentiments I would tell you her 
master is deeply grateful/* 

I knew the run of the simple medicine-chest the Ghost 
carried, and while I was heating water on the cabin stove 
and getting the things ready for dressing his wounds, he 
moved about, laughing and chatting, and examining his 
hurts with a calculating eye. I had never before seen 
him stripped, and the sight of his body quite took my 
breath away. It has never been my weakness to exalt the 
flesh — far from it ; but there is enough of the artist in me 
to appreciate its wonder. 

I must say that I was fascinated^by the perfect liiu» of 
Wolf Larsen*s figure, and by what I may term the terrible 
• beauty of it. I had noted the men in the forecastle. Power- 
fully muscled though some of them were, there had been 
something wrong with all of them, an insufficient develop- 
ment here, an undue development there, a twist or a crook 
that destroyed symmetry, legs too short or too long, or too 
much sinew or bone exposed, or too little. Oofty-Oofty 
had been the only one whose lines were at all pleasing, 
while, in so far as they pleased, that far had they been 
what I should call feminine. 

But Wolf Larsen was the man-type, the masculine, and 
almost a god in his pcrfcctness. As he moved about or 
raised his arms the great muscles leapt and moved under 
the satiny skin. I have forgotten to say that the bronxe 
ended with his face. His body, thanks to his Scandinavimn 
stock, was fair as the fairest woman's. I remember hb 
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putting his hand up to feel of the wound on his head, and [ 
my watching [he biceps move like a living thing under its i 
while theaih. It was the biceps that had nearly crushed {,' 
out my life once, that I had seen strike so many killing 
blows. 1 could not take my eyes from him. I stood 
motionless, a roll of antiseptic cotton in my hand unwind- 
ing and sfulling itself down to the floor. 

He noticed me, and I became conscious that I was 
staring at him. 

" Gifd made you well," I said. 

" Did he ? " he answered. " I have often thought so 
myself, and wondered why." 

" Purpose — "I began. 

'■ t,'lilit%'," he intcmip'.ed. "This body was made for 
use. These muscles were made to grip, and tear, and 
destroy living things that get between me and life. But 
have you thought of the other living things? They, too, 
have muscles, of one kind and another, made to grip, and 
tear, and destroy ; and when they come between me and 
life, I outgrip them, outtear them, outdestroy them. 
Purpose does not explain that Utility does." 

" It is not beautiful," I protested. 

" Life isn't, you mean," he smiled. " Yet you say I was 
made ^all.._Do you see this?" 

He braced his legs and feet, pressing the cabin floor 
with his toes in a clutching sort of way. Knots and 
ridges and mounds of muscles writhed and buiKlKii 
under the skin. 

" Feel them," he commanded. 

They wcr^Jurd as iron. And I observed, also, that his 
whole body had unconsciously drawn itself together, ti'iisc 
and alert; that muscles were softly crawling and sha]iini: 
about the hips, along the back, and across the shoulders; 
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that the arms were slightly lifted, their muscles contracting, 
the fingers crooking till the hands were like talons ; and 
that even the eyes had changed expression and into them 
were coming watchfulness and measurement and a light 
none other than of battle. 

" Stability, equilibrium," he said, relaxing on the instant 
and sinking his body back into repose. " Feet with which 
to clutch the ground, legs to stand on and to help with- 
stand, while with arms and hands, teeth and nails, I 
struggle to kill and to be not killed. Purpose? Utility 
is the better word." 

I did not argue. I had seen_the mechanism of the 
primitive fighting beast, and I was as strongly impressed 
as if I had seen the engines of a great battleship or 
Atlantic liner. 

I was surprised, considering the fierce struggle in the 
forecastle, at the superficiality of his hurts, and I pride 
myself that I dressed them dexterously. With the excep- 
tion of several bad wounds, the rest were merely severe 
bruises and lacerations. The blow which he had received 
before going overboard had laid his scalp open several 
inches. This, under his direction, I cleansed and sewed 
together, having first shaved the edges of the wound. 
Then the calf of his leg was badly lacerated and looked 
as though it had been mangled by a bulldog. Some 
sailor, he told mc, had laid hold of it by his teeth, at the 
beginning of the fight, and hung on and been dragged to 
the top of the forecastle ladder, when he was kicked loose* 

"By the way, Hump, as I ha\'e remarked, you are a 
handy man," Wolf Larsen began, when my work was done. 
** As you know, we're shoit a mate, Hereafter you shall 
stand watches, receive seventy-five dollars per month, and 
be addressed fore and aft as Mr. Van Weyden." 
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"I— Idon't undenund navigation, you know," I gasped. 
^ "Not necc«ary »t alL" 
"I really do not care to sit in the high places," I ob- 
" I find life precarious enough in my present hum- 
'Ue tituAtJon. I have no experience. Mediocrity, you see, 
has its compensations." 
He smiled as though it were all settled. 
*• I won't be mate on this hell-ship I " I cried defiantly, 
I iaw hia face grow hard and the merciless glitter come 
Into his eyes. He walked to the door of his room, saying : 
"And now, Mr. Van Wcyden, good night." 
** Good night, Mr. Larscn," i answered weakly. 




CHAPTER XVI 

I CANNOT say that the position of mate carried with it 
anything more joyful than that there were no more dishes 
to wash. I was ignorant of the simplest duties of mate, 
and would have fared badly indeed had the sailors not 
sympathized with me. I knew nothing of the minutiae of 
ropes and rigging, of the trimming and setting of sails; 
but the sailors took pains to put me to rights, — Louis 
proving an especially good teacher, — and I had little 
trouble with those under me. 

With the hunters it was otherwise. Familiar in varying 
degree with the sea, they took me as a sort of joke. In 
truth, it was a joke to mc, that I, the veriest landsman, 
should be filling the office of mate; but to be taken as 
a joke by others was a different matter. I made no com- 
plaint, but Wolf Larsen demanded the most punctilious 
sea etiquette in my case, — far more than poor Johansen 
had ever received; and at the expense of several rows* 
threats, and much grumbling, he brought the hunters to 
time. I was " Mr. Van Weyden " fore and aft, and it was 
only unofficially that Wolf Larsen himself ever addressed 
mc as *' Hump.** 

It was amusing. Perhaps the wind would haul a few 
points while we were at dinner, and as I left the table be 
would say, ** Mr. Van Weyden, will you kindly put about 
on the port tack." And I would go on deck, beckon Louts 
to mc, and learn from him what was to be done. Then, a 
few Hiinutes later, having digested his instructioiui and 
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thoroughly mastered the manceuvre, I would proceed to 
iuue my orders. I remember an early instance of this 
kind, when Wolf Larscn appeared on the scene just as I 
had begun to give orders. He smoked his cigar and looked 
on quietly till the thing was accomplished, and then paced 
aft by ray side along the weather poop. 

"Hump," he said, "I beg pardon, Mr. Van Wcydcn. 
I congratulate you. I think you can now fire your father's 
legs back into the grave to him. You've discovered your 
own mnd learned to stand on them. A little rope-work, 
sail-making, and experience with storms and such things, 
and by the end of the voyage yuu could ship on any coast- 
ing schtxmcr." 

i: ■■. i ■: i:-:,- V :■ ,..'Ti..!Ll>.-fA.-.-:, 111,. ,i,-:,th_of Johnnscn . 
_^,and the arrival on the sealing grounds, that I passed my 
pleasantest ^ours on the Ghost. Wolf Larsen was quite 
consdentte, the sailors helped me, and I was no longer in 
irritating contact with Thomas Mugridge. And I make 
free to say, as the days went by, that I found I was taking 
a certain secret pride in myself. Fantastic as the sitimtion 
was, — a landlubber second in command, — I was, never- 
theless, carrying it off well ; and during that brief time I 
was proud of myself, and I grew to love the heave and roll 
of the Ghost under my feet as she wallowed north and 
west through the tropic sea to the islet where we filled our 
water-casks. 

Biu. my. hapjunese was not unalloyed. It was cDnipnr.i 
tivc, a period of less misery slipped in between a p.i>i of 
great miseries and a future of great miseries. For Oic 
Ghost, so far as the seamen were concerned, was a hell ship 
of the worse description. They never had a moments 
rest or peace. Wolf Larsen treasured against them the 
attempt on bis life and the drubbing be bad recci\'ed in 
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the forecastle ; and morning, noon, and night, and all night 
as well, he devoted himself to making life unlivable for 
them. 

He knew well the psychology of the little thing, and it 
was the little things by which he kept the crew worked up 
to the verge of madness. I have seen Harrison called 
from his bunk to put properly away a misplaced paint- 
brush, and the two watches below haled from their tired 
sleep to accompany him and see him do it A little thing, 
truly, but when multiplied by the thousand ingenious de- 
vices of such a mind, the mental state of the men in the 
forecastle may be slightly comprehended. 

Of course much grumbling went on, and little outbursts 
were continually occurring. Blows were struck, and there 
were always two or three men nursing injuries at the hands 
of the human beast who was their master. Concerted ac- 
tion was impossible in face of the heavy arsenal of weapons 
carried in the steerage and cabin. Leach and Johnson 
were the two particular victims of Wolf Larsen's diabolic 
temper, and the look of profound melancholy which had 
settled on Johnson's face and in his eyes made my heart 
bleed. 

With Leach it was different. There was too much of the 
fighting beast in him. He seemed possessed by an insati- 
able fury which gave no time for grief. His lips had be- 
come distorted into a permanent snarl, which, at mere 
sight of Wolf Larsen, broke out in sound, horrible and 
menacing, and, I do believe, unconsciously. I have seen 
him follow Wolf Larsen about with his eyes, like an ani* 
mal its keeper, the while the animal-like snarl sounded 
deep in his throat and vibrated forth between his teeth. 

I remcml>cr once, on deck, in bright day, touching him 
on the shoulder as preliminary to giving an order. His 




back was loward mc, and at the first feel of my hand he 
leaped upright in the air and away from mc, snarling and 
turning bis bead as he leaped. He bad for the moment 
mistaken me for the roan be bated. 

Both be and Johnson would ba%'c killed Wolf Larsen at 
the aUKhtcst opportunity, but the opportunity never came. 
Wolf Lar»;n was too wise for that, and, besides, they had 
no adequate weapons. With their fists alone they had no 
dM»oe whatever. Time and again he fought it out with 
Leach, who foaght back, alwaya, like a wildcat, tooth and 
aail and fist; tmtil itretched, exhausted or tinconacious, od 
the deck. And he was oever averse to another encounter. 
AH the devil that was in him challenged the devil in Wolf 
Larsen. They bad but to appear on deck at the same 
time, when they would be at it, cursing, snarling, striking ; 
and I have seen Leach fling himself upon Wolf Larsen 
without warning or provocation. Once be threw his hca\-y 
sheath-knife, missing Wolf Larsen's throat by an inch. 
Another time be dropped a steel marlinspike from the 
mizzen crosstree. It was a difficult cast to make on a 
rolling ship, but the sharp point of the spike, whistling 
seventy-five feet through the air, barely missed Wolf Lar- 
sen's head as he emerged from the cabin companionway 
and drove its length two inches and over into the solid 
deck-planking. Still another time, he stole into the steer- 
age, possessed himself of a loaded shot-gun, and was mak- 
ing a rush (or the deck with it when caught by Kcrfimt 
and disarmed. 

I oftenjtond^rcd why Wolf Larsen did not kill him .ind 
make an end of it. But he only laughed and sccniL-d to 
enjoy it. There seemed a certain spice about it, such as 
men must feel who take delight in making pets of fero- 
cious animals. 
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" It pves a thrill to life," he explained to me, " when 
life is carried in one*s hand. Man is a natural gambler, 
and life is the biggest stake he can lay. The greater the 
odds, the greater the thrill. Why should I deny myself 
the joy of exciting Leach's soul to fever-pitch ? For that 
matter, I do him a kindness. The greatness of sensation 
is mutual. He is living more royally than any man for'ard, 
though he does not know it. For he has what they have 
not — purpose, something to do and be done, an all-absorb- 
ing end to strive to attain, the desire to kill me, the hope 
that he may kill me. Really, Hump, he is living deep and 
high. I doubt that he has ever lived so swiftly and keenly 
before, and I honestly en'y him, sometimes, when I see 
him raging at the summit of passion and sensibility.** 

"Ah, but it is cowardly, cowardly!'* I cried. "You 
have all the advantage.** 

" Of the two of us, you and I, who is the greater cow- 
ard ? ** he asked seriously. "If the situation is unpleasing, 
you compromise with your conscience when you make 
yourself a party to it. If you were really great, really 
true to yourself, you would join forces with Leach and 
Johnson. But you are afraid, you are afraid. You want 
to live. The life that is in you cries out that it must live, 
no matter what the cost ; so you live ignominiously, untrue 
to the best you dream of, sinning against your whole pitiful 
little code, and, if there were a hell, heading your soul 
straight for it. Bah ! I play the braver part. I do no sin, 
for I am true to the promptings of the life that is in me. 
I am sincere with my soul at least, and that is what you 
arc not.*' 

There was a sting in what he said. Perhaps, after aD, 
I was playing a cowardly part. And the more I thought 
about it the more it appeared that my duty to myself lay 
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in doing what he had advised, lay in joining forces with 
Johnson and Leach and working for his death. Right 
here. I think, entered the austere conscience of my Puritan 
ancestry, impelling me toward lurid deeds and sanctioning 
even murder as right conduct. I dwelt upon the idea. It 
would be a most moral act to rid the world of such a 
monster. Humanity would be better and happier for it, 
life fairer and sweeter. 

1 pondered it long, lying sleepless in my bunk and re- 
viewing in endless procession the facts of the situation. 
I talked with Johnson and Leach, during the night watches 
when Wolf Larsen was below. Both men had lost hope, 
— Johnson, because of temperamental despondency ; Leach, 
because he bad beaten himself out in the vain struggle and 
was exhausted. But he caught my hand in a passionate 
grip one night, saying : 

** I think yer square, Mr. Van Wcyden. But stay where 
you are and keep yer mouth shut. Say nothiq' but saw 
wood. We're dead men, I know it ; but all the same you 
might be able to do us a favor some time when we need it 
damn bad." 

It was only next day, wheo^ainwrig^ht Island loomed to 
windward, close abeam, that Wolf Larsen opened his mouth 
in prophecy. He had attacked Johnson, been attacked by 
Leach, and had just finbhed whipping the pair of them. 

"Leach," he said, "you know I'm going to kilt you 
some time or other, don't you f " 
~" 'fl nurl was the answer. 

"And as for you, Johnson, you'll get so tired of life 
before I'm through with you that you'll fling yourself over 
the side. See if you don't" 

"That's a suggestion," he added, in an aside tu mc. 
" I'll bet you a month's pay he acts upon it" 
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I had cherished a hope that his victims would find an 
opportunity to escape while filling our water-barrels, but 
Wolf Larsen had selected his spot well. The Ghost lay 
half a mile beyond the surf-line of a lonely beach. Here 
debouched a deep gorge, with precipitous, volcanic walls 
which no man could scale. And here, under his direct 
supervision, — for he went ashore himself, — Leacii._aad. 
ohnson filled the small casks and rolled them down to the 
beach. They had no chance to make a break for liberty in 
one of the boats. 

Harrison and Kelly, however, made such an attempt 
They composed one of the boat's crews, and their task was 
to ply between the schooner and the shore, carrying a 
single cask each trip. Just before dinner, starting for the 
beach with an empty barrel, they altered their course and 
bore away to the left to round the promontory which jutted 
into the sea between them and liberty. Beyond its foam- 
ing base lay the pretty villages of the Japanese colonists, 
and smiling valleys which penetrated deep into the interior. 
Once in the fastnesses they promised, and the two men 
could defy Wolf Larson. 

I had obser\'cd Henderson and Smoke 'loitering about 
the deck all mominc:, and I now learned why they were 
there. Procuring their rifles, they opened fire in a leisurely 
manner upon the deserters. It was a cold-blooded ex- 
hibition of marksmanship. At first their bullets zipped 
harmlessly along the surface of the water on either side 
the boat ; but, as the men continued to pull lustily^ they 
struck closer and closer. 

" Now watch me take Kelly's right oar," Smoke aid, 
drawinpj a more careful aim. 

I was looking through the glasses, and I saw the oar- 
blade shatter as he shot. Henderson duplicated it^ 
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lag HarriMn's right oar. The boat slewed around. The 
two remaining oars were quickly hroken. The men tried 
to row with the splinters, iind had them shot out of their 
handji. Kelly ripped up a bottom board and began pad- 
dling, but dropped it with a cry of pain as its splinters drove 
into his bands. Then they gave up, letting the boat drift 
till a second boat, sent from the shore by Wolf Larsen, 
tixtk them in tow and brought them aboard. 

Late that afternoon wc hove up anchor and got nvny. 
Nothing was before us but the three or four months' hunt- 
ing on th^se aling grounds. The outlook was black In- 
deed, and I went about my work with a heavy heart. An 
almost funereal ;;!oom .iccracd to have descended upon the 
GA.'s/- \V,.-! I..Lr-.'!i h,d Ukcn to his hunk with on-- «f his 
strange, splitting headaches. Harrison stood listlessly at 
the wheel, half-supporting himself by it, as though wearied 
by the weight of his flesh. The rest of the men were 
morose and silent. I came upon Kelly crouching to the 
Ice at the forecastle scuttle, his head on his knees, his arms 
about hit head, in an attitude of unutterable despondency. 

IgbMan T fiind lying full length on the forecastle head, 
itaring at the troubled chum of the forefoot, and I remem- 
bered with horror the suggestion Wolf Larsen had made. 
It seemed likely to bear fruit I tried to break in on the 
man's morbid thoughts by calling him away, but he smiled 
sadly at me and refused to obey. 

Leach approached me as I returned aft. 

" I want to ask a favor, Mr. Van Weydcn," he saiil. " If 
it's ycr luck to ever make "Frisco once more, will you himt 
u p Matt McCarthy? He's my old man. He lives on the 
Hill, back of the Mayfair baker)', runnin' a cobbler's shop 
that everybody knows, and you'll have no trouble. Tell 
him I^IWcd^to be sorry for the trouble I brought him acid 
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the things I done, and — and just tell him ' God bless him/ 
for me." 

I nodded my head, but said, " We'll all win back to San 
Francisco, Leach, and you'll be with me when I go to see 
Matt McCarthy." 

" rd like to believe you," he answered, shaking my 
hand, " but I can't. Wolf Larsen'll do for me, I know it ; 
and all I can hope is he'll do it quick." 

And as he left me I was aware of the same desire at my 
heart Since it was to be done, let it be done with de- 
spatch. The general gloom had gathered me into its folds. 
The worst appeared inevitable ; and as I paced the deck, 
hour after hour, I found myself afflicted with Wolf Lar- 
sen's repulsive ideas. What was it all about ? Where was 
the grandeur of life that it should permit such wanton 
destruction of human souls ? It was a cheap and sordid 
thing after all, this life, and the sooner over the better. 
Over and done with ! I, too, leaned upon the rail and 
gazed longingly into the sea, with the certainty that sooner 
or later I should be sinking down, down, through the 
cool green depths of its oblivion^ 



CHAPTER XVII 

Stkakge to say. in spite of the general foreboding, noth- 
ing o( espcdal moment happened on the Ghost. We ran 
on to the north and west tiU wc raised tlig coast of Jap<k>> 
and picked up wilh ihcj-reat seal herd. Coming from no 
man knew where in the illimitable Pacific, it wus travelling 
north on its annual migration to the rookeries of Bering 
_ .Sea. And north we travelled with it. ravaging and destroy- 
ing, ftinninf; th^- naked carc.isst-s to thu shark nnd sailing 
down the skins so that they might later adorn the fair 
shoulders of the women of the cities. 

It was wanton slaughter, and all for woman's sake. No 
man ate of the seal meat or the oil. After a good day'^ 
killing I have seen our decks covered with hides and 
bodies, slippery with fat and blood, the scuppers running; 
red; masts, ropes, and rails spattered with the sanguinary 
color; and the men, like butchers plying their trade, naked 
and red of arm and hand, hard at work with ripping and 
flensing-knives, removing the sidns from the pretty sea* 
creatures they had killed. 

It was my task to tally the pelts as they came aboard 
from the boats, to oversee the skinning and afterward tiic 
cleansing of the decks and bringing things shipshape 
again. It was not pleasant work. My soul aiul my 
stomach revolted at it; and yet, in a way, this haiullin-; 
and directing of many men was good for me. It ilcvct- 
oped what little executive ability I possessed, and I was 
aware of a toughening or hardening which I was htuIlt- 
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going and which could not be anything but wholesome for 
" Sissy " Van Weyden. 

One thing I was beginning to feel, and that was that I 
could never again be quite the same man I had . i>een. 
While my hope and faith in human life still survived Wolf 
s Larsen's destructive criticism, he had nevertheless been a 
cause of change in minor matters. He had opened up for me 
the world of the real, of which I had known practically noth- 
ing and from which I had always shrunk. I had learned 
to look more closely at life as it was lived, to recognize 
that there were such things as facts in the world, to emerge 
from the realm of mind and idea and to place certain val- 
ues on the concrete and objective phases of existence. 

I saw more of Wolf Larscn than ever when we had 
gained the grounds. For when the weather was fair and 
we were in the midst of the herd, all hands were away in 
the boats, and left on board were only he and I, and Thomas 
Mugridge, who did not count. But there was no play 
about it. The six boats, spreading out fan-wise from the 
schooner until the first weather boat and the last lee boat 
were anywhere from ten to twenty miles apart, cruised 
along a straight course over the sea till nightfall or bad 
weather drove them in. It was our duty to sail the Ghost 
well to leeward of the last lee boat, so that all the boats 
should have fair wind to run for us in case of squalls or 
threatening weather. 

It is no slight matter for two men, particularly when a 
stiff wind has sprung up, to handle a vessel like the Ghost, 
steering, keeping lookout for the boats, and setting or 
taking in sail ; so it devolved upon me to learn and learn 
quickly. Steering I picked up easily, but running aloft to 
the crosstrees and swinging my whole weight by my arms 
when I left the ratlines and climbed still higher, was moit 
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difficult This, too, I learned, and quickly, for I felt 
•omehow a wild desire to vindicate myscU in WoU Larscn's 
eyes, to prove my right to live in ways other than of the 
mind. Nay, the time came when I took joy in the run of 
the nuutbead and in the clinging on by my legs at that 
precarioiu height while I swept the sea with glasses in 
search of the boats. 

I remember one beautiful day, when the boats left early 
and the reports of fTie"huniers" guns grew dim and distant 
and died away as they scattered far and wide over the sea. 
There was just the faintest wind from the westward ; but 
it brvaih«d its List by the time we managed to get to 
leeward of the l:ist Ice boat. Ont" by one, — I was at the 
m-r-- . : :whl ■„:.■., [hr -n. 1, 1 1;-. liisapjif^irtd ever the 
bulg e of the earth as they followed the seal into the west. 
Wc lay, scarcely rolling on the placid sea, unable to follow. 
Wolf Larsen was apprehensive. The barometer was 
down, and the sky to the east did not please him, lie 
studied it with unceasing vigilance. 

" If she comes out of there," he said, " hard and snappy, 
potting us to windward of the boats, it's likely there'll be 
empty bunks in steerage and fo'c'sle." 

By eleven o'clock the sea had become glass. By mid- 
day, though we were well up in the northerly latitudes, the 
heat was sickening. There was no freshness in the air. 
It was sultry and oppressive, reminding me of what the 
old Californians term "earthquake weather." There was 
something ominous about it, and in intangible ways one 
was made to feel that the worst was about to come. Sli>wly 
the whole eastern sky filled with clouds that overtowt: cd us 
like some black sierra of the infernal regions. Su ilearly 
could one sec caflon, gorge, and precipice, aiul the 
shadows that lie therein, that one looked unconscioublv for 
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the white surf-line and bellowing caverns where the sea 
charges on the land. And still we rocked gently, and 
there was no wind. 

"It's no squall," Wolf Larsen said. "Old Mother 
Nature's going to get up on her hind legs and howl for all 
that's in her, and. it'll keep us jumping, Hump, to puU 
through with half our boats. You'd better run up and 
loosen the topsails." 

" But if it is going to howl, and there a re on ly two.jjjL 
„,, u& } " I asked, a note of protest in my voice. 

" Why, we've got to make the best of the first of it and 
run down to our boats before our canvas is ripped out of 
us. After that I don't give a rap what happens. The 
sticks'll stand it, and you and I will have to, though we've 
plenty cut out for us." 

Still the calm continued. We ate dinner, a hurried and 
anxious meal for me with eighteen men abroad on the sea 
and beyond the bulge of the earth and with that heaven- 
rolling mountain range of clouds moving slowly down upon 
us. Wolf Larsen did not seem affected, however ; though 
I noticed, when we returned to the deck, a slight twitch- 
ing of the nostrils, a perceptible quickness of movement 
His face was stem, the lines of it had grown hard, and yet 
in his eyes, — blue, clear blue this day, — there was a strange 
brilliancy, a bright scintillating light. It struck me that he 
was joyous, in a ferocious sort of way ; that he was glad 
there was an impending struggle ; that he was thrilled and 
upborne with knowledge that one of the great moments of 
living, when the tide of life surges up in flood, was upon 
him. 

Once, and unwitting that he did so or that I saw, he 
laughed aloud, mockingly and defiantly, at the advancing 
storm. I see him yet, standing there like a pygmy out of 
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the " Arabian Nights " before the huge front of some malig- 
nant geolc. He was tearing destiny, and he was unafraid. 

He walked to the galle y. " Co oky, by the time you've 
finished pou and pans you'll be wanted'on deck. Stand 
ready for a calL" 

"Hump," he said, becoming cognizant of the fascinated 
gaze I bent upon him, " this beats whiskey, and is where 
yoor Omar misses. I think he only half lived alter all." 

The western half of the sky had by now grown murky. 
The sun had dimmed and faded out of slghL It was two 
in the afternoon, and a ghostly twaight, shot through by 
wandering purplish lights, had descended upontis. In this 
purplish light Wolf Larscn's face glowed and glowed, and 
In my exciled fam y 1 ■ ; ]i !■ ' iiirirclcd by a halo. We 
lay in the midst of an unearthly quiet, while all about us 
were signs and omens'oT' oncoming sound and movement. 
The sultry heat had become unendurable. The sweat was 
standing on my forehead, and I could feel it trickling down 
my nose. I felt as though I should faint, and reached out 
to the rail for support. 

And then, just then, the faintest possible whisper of air 
passed by. It was from the east, and like a whisper it 
came and went The drooping canvas was not stirred, and 
yet my face had felt the air and been cooled. 

" Cooky," Wolf Larsen called in a low voice. Thomas 
Mugridge turned a pitiable, scared face. "Let go that 
fore-boom tackle and pass it across, and when she's willinj; 
let go the sheet and come in snug with the tackle And 
if you make a mess of it, it will be the last you ever mako. 
Understand ? 

'■ Mr. Van Weyden, stand by to pass the head-sails i)vcr. 
Then jump for the topsails and spread them quirk as 
God'll let you — the quicker you do it the easier you'll find 
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it As for Cooky, if he bn't lively bat him between the 
eyes." 

I was aware of the compliment and pleased, in that no 
threat had accompanied my instructions. We were lying 
head to northwest, and it was his intention to jibe over all 
with the first puff. 

" We'll have the breeze on our quarter," he explained to 
me. "By the last guns the boats were bearing away 
slightly to the southward." 

He turned and walked aft to the wheel I went forward 
and took my station at the jibs. Another whbper of 
wind, and another, passed by. The canvas flapped laxily. 

'' Thank Gawd she's not comin' all of a bunch, Mr. Van 
Weyden," was the Cockney's fervent ejaculation. 

And I was indeed thankful, for I had by this time learned 
enough to know, with all our canvas spread, what disaster 
in such event awaited us. The whispers of uind became 
puffs, the sails filled, the Ghost moved. Wolf Larsen put 
the wheel hard up, to port, and wc began to pay off. The 
wind was now dead astern, muttering and puffing stronger 
and stronger, and my head-sails were pounding lustily. I did 
not see what went on elsewhere, though I felt the sudden 
surge and heel of the schooner as the wind-pressures 
changed to the jibing of the fore- and main-sails. My hands 
were full with the flying-jib, jib, and staysail ; and by the 
time this part of my task was accomplished the Ghost was 
leaping into the southwest, the wind on her quarter and all 
her sheets to starboard. Without pausing for breath, 
though my heart was beating like a trip-hammer from my 
exertions, I sprang to the topsails, and before the wind had 
become too strong we had them fairly set and were coiling 
down. Then I wont aft for orders. 

Wolf Larsen nodded approval and relinquished the 
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wheel to me. JThe wind was strengthening steadily and 
the^»ea_rUingj_JEor an ^i pyir I At BCrgd, ea qt i moment be* 
conting more difficult t had not the experience to steer 
at the gait we were going on a quartering course. 

" Now take a run up with the glasaca and raise some of 
the boats. We've made at least ten knots, and we're going 
twelve or thirteen now. The old girl knows how to walk." 

I contented myself with the fore crosstrces, wme seventy 
feet above the deck. As I searched the vacant stretch of 
water before mc, I comprehended thoroughly the need for 
haste if we were to recover any of our men. Indeed, as I 
gazed at the heavy sea through which we were running, I 
doubted that there was a boat afloat. It did not seem po»- 
Bible that such frail craft could survive such stress of wind 
and water. 

I could not feel the full force of the wind, for we were 
running with it ; but from my lofty perch I looked down as 
though outside the Ghost and apart from her, and saw the 
shape of her outlined sharply against the foaming sea as 
she tore along instinct with life. Sometimes she would 
lift and send across some great wave, burying her star- 
board rail from view, and covering her deck to the hatches 
with the boiling ocean. At such moments, starting from 
a windward roll, I would go flying through the air with 
dizzying swiftness, as though I clung to the end of a hu^c, 
inverted pendulum, the arc of which, between the greater 
rolls, must have been seventy feet or more. Onio. the 
terror of this giddy sweep overpowered me, and for a while 
I clung on, hand and foot, weak and tremblinp, uiiaMc tn 
search the sea for the missing boats or to behold au^ht of 
the sea but that which roared beneath and strove lo over- 
whelm the Ghost. 

But ^e thought of the men in the midst of it steadied 
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me, and in my quest for them I forgot myself. For an 
hour I saw nothing but the naked, desolate sea. And 
then, where a vagrant shaft of sunlight struck the ocean 
and turned its surface to wrathful silver, I caught a small 
black speck thrust skyward for an instant and swallowed 
up. I waited patiently. Again the tiny point of black 
projected itself through the wrathful blaze a couple of 
points off our port-bow. I did not attempt to shout, but 
communicated the news to Wolf Larsen by waving my 
arm. He changed the course, and I signalled affirmation 
when the speck showed dead ahead. 

It grew larger, and so swiftly that for the first time I 
fully appreciated the speed of our flight Wolf Larsen 
motioned for me to come down, and when I stood beside 
him at the wheel gave me instructions for heaving to. 

" Expect all hell to break loose," he cautioned me, " but 
don't mind it. Yours is to do your own work and to have 
Cooky stand by the fore-sheet." 

I managed to make my way forward, but there was little 
choice of sides, for the weather-rail seemed buried as often 
as the lee. Having instructed Thomas Mugridge as to 
what he was to do, I clambered into the fore rigging a few 
feet. The boat was now very close, and I could make out 
plainly that it was lying head to wind and sea and drag- 
ging on its mast and sail, which had been thrown over- 
board and made to serve as a sea-anchor. The three men 
were bailing. Each rolling mountain whelmed them from 
view, and I would wait with sickening anxiety, fearing 
that they would never appear again. Then, and with 
black suddenness^ the boat would shoot clear through the 
foaming crest, bow pointed to the sky, and the whole 
length of her bottom showing, wet and dark, till she 
seemed on end. There would be a fleeting glimpse of 
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the three men fiinKtng water in frantic baste, when she 
woald topple over and fall into the yiiwning valley, bow 
down and sbowing bci full inside length to the 5ti.'m up- 
rcarod almost directly above the bow. Each time that she 
reappeared was a miracle. 

The Gkoit suddenly changed her course, keeping away, 
and it came to me with a shock tbV.J'^olf Larncn was 
givmg up the reacue a» im poasible. Then I realized 
that he wu preparing to heave to, and dropped to the 
deck to be in readiness. We were now dead before 
the wind, the boat far away and abreast of us. I felt 
an abrupt easing of the schooner, a loss for the moment 
of all strain and pressure, coupled with a swift acceleration 
of speed. She wan rushing around on her heel into the 
wind. 

As she arrived at right angles to the sea, the full force 
of the wind, (from which wc had hitherto run away), 
caught us. I was unfortunately and ignorantly facing it. 
It stood up against me like a wall, filling my lungs with 
air which I could not expel And as I choked and 
strangled, and as the Ghost wallowed for an instant, broad- 
side on and rolling straight over and far into the wind, I 
beheld a huge sea rise far above my bead. I turned aside, 
caught my breath, and looked again. The wave overtopped 
the Ghost, and I gazed sheer up and into it A shaft of 
sunlight smote the over-curl, and I caught a glimpse of 
translucent, rushing green, backed by a milky sn)ut1)cr 
of foam. 

Then it descended, pandemonium broke loose, every- 
thing happened at oncCi,_I was struck a crushing, stun- 
mng blow^ nowhere in particular and yet everywhere. 
My bold had been broken loose, I was under water, and 
the thought passed through my mind that this was the 
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terrible thing of which I had heard, the being swept in the 
trough of the sea. My body struck and pounded as it was 
dashed helplessly along and turned over and over, and 
when I could hold my breath no longer, I breathed the 
stinging salt water into my lungs. But through it all I 
clung to the one idea — / must get the jib backed aver to 
windward. I had no fear of death. I had no doubt but 
that I should come through somehow. And as this idea of 
fulfilling Wolf Larsen*s order persisted in my dazed con- 
sciousness, I seemed to see him standing at the wheel in 
the midst of the wild welter, pitting his will against the 
will of the storm and defying it. 

I brought up violently against what I took to be the rail, 
breathed, and breathed the sweet air again. I tried to 
rise, but struck my head and was knocked back on hands 
and knees. By some freak of the waters I had been swept 
clear under the forecastle-head and into the eyes. As I 
scrambled out on all fours, I passed over the body of 
Thomas Mugridge, who lay in a groaning heap. There 
was no time to investigate. I must get the jib backed 
over. 

When I emerged on deck it seemed that the end of 
everything had come. On all sides there was a rending 
and crashing of wood and steel and canvas. ^ Jhe Ghost 
was being wrenched and torn to fragments. The foresail 
and fore topsail, emptied of the wind by the manoeuvre, 
and with no one to bring in the sheet in time, were thun- 
derin;^ into ribbons, the heavy boom threshing and splin- 
tering from rail to rail. The air was thick with flying 
wreckaj^c, detached ropes and stays were hissing and coil- 
ing like snakes, and down through it all crashed the gaCF 
of the foresail. 

The spar could not have missed me by many incliesi 
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i to action. Perhaps the situatiao was 
Z remembered Wolf Larsca's caution. He 
h^ expected all hell to break loose, and here tt was. And 
where was he? I caught sight of him toiling at the main 
&bcct, heaving it in and flat with his Ircmendoug muscles, 
the Hem of the schooner Uiltid high in the air and his body 
ontUtietl against a white surge of sea sweeping past All 
this, and more. — a whole world of chaos and wreck. — in 
possibly fifteen seconds I had seen and heard and grasjjcd. 

I did not stop to sec what had become of the small boat, 
but sprang to the jib-shceL The )lb itself wag beginning 
to sbp, parttall)' tilling and emptying with sharp reports; 
but with a turn of the sheet and the application of my 
whole strciif^li cuh time it slnpjied, I slowly backed it. 
This I know : I did my best I pulled till I burst open the 
ends of all my fingers; and while I pulled, the flying-jib 
and staysail split their cloths apart and thundered into 
nothingness. 

Still I pulled, holding what I gained each time with a 
double turn until the next slap gave rae more. Then the 
sheet gave with greater ease, and Wolf Larsen was beside 
roe, heaving in alone while I was busied taking up the 
slack. 

" Make fast I " he shouted. " And come on I " 

As I followed him, I noted that in spite of rack aiid 
ruin a rough order obtained. The GAosi was hove tn. 
She was still in working order, and she was still wDrkin:;. 
Though the rest of her sails were gone, the jib, b.u kcd to 
windward, and the mainsail hauled down flat, were thi-ni- 
selves holding, and holding her bow to the furious sci as 
welL 

I looked for the boat, and, while Wolf Larsen cliMnil 
the boat-tackles, saw it lift to leeward on a big sea and not 
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a score of feet away. And, so nicely had he made his cal- 
culation, we drifted fairly down upon it, so that nothing 
remained to do but hook the tackles to either end and 
hoist it aboard. But this was not done so easily as it is 
written. 

In the bow was Kerfoot, Oofty-Oofty in the stem, 
Kelly amidships. As we drifted closer, the boat would 
rise on a wave while we sank in the trough, till almost 
straight above me I could sec the heads of the three men 
craned overside and looking down. Then, the next 
moment, we would lift and soar upward while they sank 
far down beneath us. It seemed incredible that the next 
surge should not crush the Ghost down upon the tiny 
eggshell. 

But, at the right moment, I passed the tackle to the 
Kanaka, while Wolf Larsen did the same thing forward to 
Kerfoot. Both tackles were hooked in a trice, and the 
three men, deftly timing the roll, made a simultaneous 
leap aboard the schooner. As the Ghost rolled her side 
out of water, the, boat was lifted snugly against her, and 
before the return roll came, we had heaved it ln"^er the 
side and turned it bottom up on the deck. I noticed blood 
spouting from Kerfoot*s left hand. In some way the third 
finger had been crushed to a pulp. But he gave no sign 
of pain, and with his single right hand helped us lash the 
boat in its place. 

" Stand by to let that jib over, you Oofty I " Wolf Lar- 
sen commanded, the very second we had finished with the 
boat. " Kelly, come aft and slack off the roain-sheet ! 
You, Kerfoot, go forward and see what's become of Cooky ! 
Mr. Van Weydcn, run aloft again, and cut away any strmy 
stuff on your way ! " 

And having commanded, he went aft with his peculiar 
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tigerish leaps, to the wheel. While I toiled up the fore- 
shrouds the GJiost slowly paid off. This time, as we went 
into the trough of the sea and were swept, there were no 
saiis to cany away. And, halfway to the crosstrccs and 
flattened against the rigging by the full force of the wind 
so that it would have been im[>ossible for me to have fallen, 
the Ghail almost on her beam ends and the masts parallel 
with the water, I looked, not down, but at almost right angles 
from the perpendicular, to the deck of the Gfiost. But I 
saw, not the deck, but where the deck should have been, 
for it was buried beneath a wild tumbling of water. Out 
of this water I could sec the two masts ri^g, and that 
was all. The Ghost, for the moment, was buried beneath 
the sea. Aa ^hc squared oft iimrc ami linire, escaping from 
the ade pressure, she righted herself and broke her deck, 
like a whale's back, through the ocean surface. 

Then we raced, and wildly, across the wild sea, the 
while I hung like a fly in the crosstrees and searched for 
the other boats. In half an hour I sighted the second one, 
swamped and bottom up, to which were desperately cling- 
ing^ock Homer, fat Louis, and Johnson. This time I 
remained aloft, and Wolf Larsen succeeded in heaving 
to without being swept As before, we drifted down upon it. 
Tackles were made fast and lines flung to the men, who 
scrambled aboard like monkeys. The boat itself was 
crushed and splintered against the schooner's side as it 
came inboard; but the wreck was securely lashed, fur it 
could be patched and made whole again. 

Once more the Ghost bore away before the storm, this 
time so submerging herself that for some seconds I thotigln 
she would never reappear. Even the wheel, quite a deal 
higher than the waist, was covered and swept again and 
again. At such moments I felt strangely alone with God, 
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alone with him and watching the chaos of his wrath. And 
then the wheel would reappear, and Wolf Larsen's broad 
shoulders, his hands gripping the spokes and holding the 
schooner to the course of his will, himself an earth-god, 
dominating the storm, flinging its descending waters from 
him and riding it to his own ends. And oh, the marvel of 
it! the marvel of it! That tiny men should live and 
breathe and work, and drive so frail a contrivance of wood 
and cloth through so tremendous an elemental strife I 

As before, the Ghost swung out of the trough, lifting 
her deck again out of the sea, and dashed before the bowl- 
ing blast. It was now half-past five, and half an hour 
later, when the last of the day lost itself in a dim and furi- 
ous twilight, I sighted a third boat It was bottom up, 
and there was no sign of its crew. Wolf Larsen repeated 
his manocuvTC, holding off and then rounding up to wind- 
ward and drifting down upon it. But this time he missed 
by forty feet, the boat passing astern. 

'* Number four boat ! " Oofty-Oofty cried, his keen eyes 
reading its number in the one second when it lifted clear 
of the foam and upside down. 

It was Henderson's boat, and with him had been lost 
Holyoak and Williams, another of the deep-water crowd. 
Lost they indubitably were ; but the boat remained* and 
Wolf Larsen made one more reckless effort to recover it. 
I had come down to the deck, and I saw Homer and Ker- 
foot vainly i)rotcst against the attempt. 

" By (lod. ril not be robbed of my boat by any storm 
that ever blew out of hell!** he shouted, and though wc 
four stood with our heads together that we might hear» his 
voice seemed faint and far, as though removed from us an 
immense distance. 

•* Mr. Van Weydcn ! *' he cried, and I heard throogh 
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the tumuli as one might hear a whisper. " Stand by that 
jib with Johnson and Oofty t The rest of you tail aft to 
the main nhcetl Lively now! Or I'll sail you all iaio 
Kingdom Conic I Understand ? " 

And when he put the wheel hard over and the Gkosfs 
bow swung off, there was nothing for the hunters to do 
but obey and make the best of a risky chance. How 
great the risk I realized when I was once more buried 
beneath the pounduig seas and clinging for life to the pin- 
rail at the foot of the foremast. My fingers were turn 
loose, and t swept across to the side and over the side 
into the sea. I could act swim, but before I could sink I 
was awept hack again. A strong hand gripped me, and 
wlicn the Ckost finaUy cmcrgo<i, I found that 1 owed my 
life to Johnson. I saw him looking anxiously about him, 
and noted that Kelly, who had come forward at the last 
moment, was missing. 

This time, having missed the boat and not being in the 
same position as in the previous instances, Wolf Larsen 
was compelled to resort to a different manoeuvre. Running 
off before the wind with everything to starboard, he came 
about and returned close-hauled on the port tack. 

" Grand I " Johnson shouted in my ear, as we success- 
fully came through the attendant deluge, and I knew he 
referred, not to Wolf Larsen's seamanship, but to the per- 
formance of the Ghost herself. 

It was no w so dark that there was no sign of the bu^it; 
but Wolf LarseflTieWback through the frightful turmoil as 
if guided by unerring instinct. This time, though wc wi-re 
continually half-buried, there was no trough in which to 
be swept, and we drifted squarely down upon the up- 
turned boat, badly smashing it as it was heaved inboard. 

T*o boon o< t^rri bje worjc followed, in which all hands 
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of US, — two hunters, three sailors, Wolf Larsen, and I, — 
reefed, first one and then the other, the jib and mainsaiL 
Hove to under this short canvas, our decks were compara- 
tively free of water, while the Ghost bobbed and ducked 
amongst the combers like a cork. 

I had burst open the ends of my fingers at the very 
first, and during the reefing I had worked with tears of 
pain running down my cheeks. And when all was done, 
I gave up like a woman and rolled upon the deck in the 
agony of exhaustion. 

In the meantime Thomas M ugridge, like a drowned rat, 
was being dragged out from under the forecastle head 
where he had cravcnly ensconced himself. I saw him 
pulled aft to the cabin and noted with a shock of surprise 
that the galley had disappeared. A clean space of deck 
showed where it had stood. 

In the cabin I found all hands assembled,* sailors as well 
and while coffee was being cooked over the small stove we 
drank whiskey and crunched hardtack. Never in ray life 
had food been so welcome. And never had hot coffee 
tasted so good. So violently did the Ghost pitch and toss 
and tumble that it was impossible for even the sailors to 
move about without holding on, and several times, after a 
cry of " Now she takes it ! " we were heaped upon the 
wall of the port cabins as though it had been the deck. 

•*To hell with a lookout," I heard Wolf Larsen say 
when wc had eaten and drunk our filL " There's nothing 
can be done on deck. If anything's going to run us down 
we couldn't get out of its way. Turn in, all hands, and get 
some sleep." 

The sailors slipped fon^ard, setting the side-lights as they 
went, while the two hunters remained to sleep in the cabiiiy 
it not being deemed advisable to open the sUde to die 
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Steerage companionway. Wolf Larsen and I, between us, 
cut off Kerfoot's crushed finger and sewed up the stump. 
jyium dge, who, during all the time he had been compelled 
tocooITand serve coffee and keep the fire going, had com- 
plained of internal pains, now swore that he had^a broken 
rib or twa On examination we found that he had three. 
But hb case was deferred to next day, principally for the 
reason that I did not know anything about broken ribs 
and would first have to read it up. 

** I don't think it was worth it," I said to Wolf Larsen, 
'' a broken boat for Kelly's life." 

''But Kelly didn't amount to much," was the reply. 
''Good night" 

After all that had passed, suffering intolerable an<;uish 
in my finger ends, an<Lwith three boats missing, to say 
nothing of the wild capers the G/tost was cutting, I should 
have thought it impossible to sleep. But my eyes must 
have closed the instant my head touched the pillow, and 
in utter exhaustion I slept throughout the night, the 
while the Ghosts lonely and undirected, fought her way 
through the storm. 




CHAPTER XVIII 

The next day, while the storm was blowing itself out, 
Wolf Larscn and I crammed anatomy and surgery and 
set Mugridge's ribs. Then, when the storm broke, Wolf 
Larsen cruised back and forth over that portion of the 
ocean where we had encountered it, and somewhat more 
to the westward, while the boats were being repaired and 
new sails made and bent. Scaling schooner after sealing 
schooner we sighted and boarded, most of which were in 
search of lost boats, and most of which were carrying boats 
^and crews they had picked up and which did not belong 
to them. For the thick of the fleet had been to the west- 
ward of us, and the boats, scattered far and wide, had 
headed in mad flight for the nearest refuge. 
_Tw o of our boats, with men all safe, we took off the 
Cisco, and, to Wolf Larsen's huge delight and ray own 
grief, he culled Smoke, with Nilson and Leach, from the 
San Du\^o. So that, at the end of five days, wc found 
ourselves short but four men, — Henderson, Holyoak, 
W'illiams, and Kelly, — and were once more hunting on 
the flanks of the herd. 

As wc followed it north we began to encounter the 
dreaded^ sea-fogs. Day after day the boats lowered tnd 
were swallowed up almost ere they touched the witer, 
while we on board pumped the horn at regular intenrtb 
and every fifteen minutes fired the bomb gun. Boats wcft 
continually being lost and found, it being the custom for 
a boat to hunt, on lay, with whatever schooner jncked It 
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up, tmtil such time it was recovered by its own schooner. 
But Wolf Larscn, as was to be expected, being a boat 
short, took possesaion of the first stray one and compelled 
its men to hunt with the Ghost, not permitting them to 
return to their own schooner when we sighted it. 1 re- 
mcmtJCT how he forced the buntcr and hU two men below, 
a rifle at their breasts, when their captain passed by at 
biscuit-ti»s and tuiilcd us for information. 

Thomas Mugridgc, so etmngcly and pertinaciously cling- 

ing to life, was soon limping about again and performing 

his double daties of cook and cabin-b<^yj^ Johnson and 

_ Leach were bulU gl and beaten as much as ever, and they ' 

looked for their lives to end with the end of tlie hunting 

Srn-ni, , w'lrr (1,-- U-.\ nf lli.: .T.-W livc(! the livCS nf <l,.gs 

and were worked like dogs by their pitfless master. As 
fot_^olf Larscn and myself, we got along fairly well ; 
though I could not quite rid myself of the Ideia that right 
conduct, for me, lay In killing him. He fascinated me 
immeasurably, and I feared him immeasurably. And yet, 
I could not imagine him lying prone in death. There was 
an endurance, as of perpetual youth, about him, which rose 
up and forbade the picture. I could see him only as living 
always, and dominating always, fighting and destroying, 
himself surviving. 

One diversion of his, when we were in the midst of the 
herd and the sea was too rough to lower the boats, was to 
lower with two boat pullers and a stcercr and go out hirr.- 
self. He was a good shot, too, and brought many ^i skici 
aboard under what the hunters termed Impossibk- hunt- 
ing conditions. It seemed the breath of his nostril.-, this 
carrying his life in his hands and struggling for it a^.iinst 
tremendous odds. 

I was learning more and more seamanship; and unc 
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clear day, — a thing we rarely encountered now, — I had 
the satisfaction of running and handling the Gliost and 
picking up the boats myself. _ Wolf Larsen had been 
smitten with one of his headachesT'and I sfood at the 
wheel from morning until evening, sailing across the 
ocean after the last lee boat and heaving to and picking 
it and the other five up without command or suggestion 
from him. 

Gales we encountered now and again, for it was a raw 
and stormy region, and, in the middle of June, a typhoon 
most memorable to me and most important because of the 
changes wrought through it upon my future. We roust 
have been caught nearly at the centre of this circular 
storm, and Wolf Larsen ran out of it and to the south- 
ward, first under a double-reefed jib, and finally under bare 
poles. Never had I imagined so great a sea. The seas 
previously encountered were as ripples compared with 
these, which ran a half mile from crest to crest and which 
upreared, I am confident, above our masthead. So great 
was it that Wolf Larsen himself did not dare heave to, 
though he was being driven far to the southward and out 
of the seal herd. 

We must have been well in the path of the trans- 
Pacific steamships when the typhoon moderated, and here, 
to the surprise of the hunters, we found ourselves in the 
midst of seals — a second herd, or sort of rear-guard, they 
declared, and a most unusual thing. But it was " Boats 
over ! '*, the boom-boom of guns, and the pitiful slaughter 
through the long day. 

It was at this time that I was approac^pdi J}y Ldbclu^I 
had just finished tallying the skins of the last boat abotrd, 
when he came to my side, in the darkness, and said in i 
low tone : 
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" Can you tcU mc, Mr. Van Weydcn, how far we are off 
the coa»t, and what the bearings of^ Yokohamajre ? " 

My heart leaped with gladness, for I knew what he had 
in mind, and I gave him the bearings — west -north west 
and five hundred mites away. 

"Thank you, sir," was aU he said as be slipped back 
into the darkness. 

Next morni ng No . j boat and Johnson and^Lcach wcre^ 
_^ missing. The water-breakers and grub boies from all the 
other boats were likewise misotng, as were the beds and 
sea bags of the two men. _WoIf Uarscn was furious. He 
set sail and bore away into the wcst-northwcst, two hunters 
constantly at the mastheads and sweeping the sea with 
glassc!*, him.sclf pacing the deck like an angry lion. He 
knew too well my sympathy for the runaways to send mc 
aloft as lookout. 

The wind was fair but fitful, and it was like looking for 
a needle in a haystack to raise that tiny boat out of the 
blue immensity. But he put Jhe Ghost through her best 
paces so as to get between the deserters and the land. 
This accomplished, he cruised back and forth across what 
he knew must be their course. 

On the morning of the third day, shortly after eight 
bells, a cry that Jhe boat was sighted came down from 
Smoke at the masthead. All hands lined the rail. A 
snappy breeie was blowing from the west with the prom- 
ise of more wind behind it; and there, to leeward, in the 
troubled silver of the rising sun, appeared and disajiinMnd 
a black_spcck. 

We squared away and ran for it. My heart was as Icaii 
I felt myscH turning sick in anticifKition ; and as I lookod 
at the gleam of triumph in Wolf Larsen's eyes, his form 
swam before me and I felt almost irresistibly impcllcil t>> 
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fling myself upon him. So unnerved was I by the thought 
of impending violence to Leach and Johnson that my 
reason must have left me. I know that I slipped down 
into the steerage in a daze, and that I was just beginning 
the ascent to the deck, a loaded shot-gim in my hands, 
when I heard the startled cry : 

" There's five men in that boat ! " 

I supported myself in the companion way, weak and 
trembling, while the observation was being verified by the 
remarks of the rest of the men. Then my knees gave 
from under me and I sank down, myself again, but over- 
come by shock at knowledge of what I had so nearly done. 
Also, I was very thankful as I put the gun away and 
slipped back on deck. 

No one had remarked my absence. The boat was near 
enough for us to make out that it was larger than any 
sealing boat and built on different lines. As we drew 
closer, the sail was taken in and the mast unstepped. Oars 
were shipped, and its occupants waited for us to heave to 
and take them aboard. 

Smoke, who had descended to the deck and was now 
standing by my side, began to chuckle in a significant way. 
I looked at him inquiringly. 

" Talk of a mess ! " he giggled. 

" What's wrong ? " I demanded. 

Again he chuckled. 

" Don't you see there, in the stem*sheets, on the 
bottom. May I never shoot a seal again if that ain*t a 
woman ! " 

I looked closely, but was not sure until exclamations 
broke out on all sides. The boat cont^iined four mcQt and 
its fifth occupant was certainly a woman.^ We were agog 
with excitement, all except Wolf Larsen, who was too 
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evidently dlsappotntcd in that it wsls not his own bo^t with 
the two victims of his malice. 

We ran cloMm the flying jib, hauled the jib-sheeta to wind- 
varil and the main sheet flat, and came up into the wind. 
The oan struclc the water, and with a few strokes the boat 
was aJongsidc. I now caught my first fair glimpse of the 
woman. She was wrapped in a long ulster, for the mom- 
tug was raw ; and I could sec nothing but her face and a 
maaa of light brown hair escaping from under the seaman's 
cap on her head. The eyes were large ai»d brown and 
lustrous, the mouth sweet and sensitive, and the face itself 
a delicate oval, though sun and exposure to briny wind 
had burnt the face scarlet 

She stcmeil to mc like a being from another worM, I 
was aware of a hungry outreaching for her, as of a starv- 
ing man for bread. But then, I had not seen a woman 
for a very long time. I know that I was lost in a great 
wonder, almost a stupor, — this, then, was a woman ? — so 
that I forgot myself and my mate's duties, and took no 
part in helping the newcomers aboard. For when one of 
the sailors lifted her into Wolf Larsen's down-stretched 
arms, she looked up into our curious faces and smiled 
amusedly and sweetly, as only a woman can smile, and as 
I had seen no one smile for so long that I had forgotten 
such smiles existed. 

" Mr. Van Weyden I " 

Wolf Larsen's voice brought me sharply back to myself. 

" Will you take the lady below and see to her comfort i 
Make up that spare port cabin. Put Cooky to w(irk on 
it. And see what you can do for that face. It's burned 
badly." 

He turned brusquely away from us and began to ques- 
tion the new men. The boat was cast adrift, though one 
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of them called it a '^ bloody shame " with Yokohama so 
near. 

I found myself strangely afraid of this woman I was es- 
corting aft. Also I was awkward. It seemed to me that 
I was realizing for the first time what a delicate, fragile 
creature a woman is; and as I caught her arm to help 
her down the companion stairs, I was startled by its small- 
ness and softness. Indeed, she was a slender, jji^c^te 
woman as women go, but to me she wasj^ ethereally slen- 
der and delicate that I was quite prepared for her arm to 
crumble in my grasp. All this, in frankness, to show my 
first impression, after long denial, of women in general 
and of Maud Brewster in particular. 

" No need to go to any great trouble for me," she pro- 
tested, when I had seated her in Wolf Larscn's arm-chair, 
which I had dragged hastily from his cabin. " The men 
were looking for land at any moment this morning, and 
the vessel should be in by night ; don't you think so ? ** 

Her simple faith in the immediate future took me aback. 
How could I explain to her the situation, the strange man 
who stalked the sea like Destiny, all that it had taken me 
months to Icam ? But I answered honestly : 

" If it were any other captain except ours, I should say 
you would be ashore in Yokohama to-morrow. But our 
captain is a strange man, and I beg of you to be prepared 
for anything, understand.^ — for anything." 

"I — I confess I hardly do understand,** she hesitated, 
a perturbed but not frightened expression in her eyes. 
•* Or is it a misconception of mine that shipwrecked people 
arc always shown every consideration.' This is such a 
little thin^i:, you know. Wc are so close to land.** 

Candidly, I do not know,** I strove to reassure her. 

I wished merely to prepare you for the worst, if the wont 
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is to come. This man. this captain, is a brute, a demon, 
and one an never icU what will be his next fanusttc act" 

I was Rowing excited, but she interrupted me with an 
"Ob, I sec," and her voice sounded weary. To think was 
patently an effort. She was clearly on the verge of physi- 
aH collapse. 

She asked no further questions, and I vouchsafed no 
remarka, dcvotini; myself to Wolf Larscn's command, 
which was to make her comfortable. 1 bustled about in 
quite housewifely fashion, procuring soothing lotions for 
her sunbuni. raiding Wolf Larsen's private »tore!t for » 
bottle of port 1 knew to be there, and directing Thomas 
Mugridge in the preparation of the spare state-room. 

The wind wns frcsheninj: rapidly, the Ckost hoclinpj 
over more and more, and by the time the state-room was 
ready she was dashing through the water at a lively 
clip. I had quite forgotten the existence of Leach and 
Johnson, when suddenly, like a thunderclafk.^' Soat bo!" 
came down the open companionway. It was Smoke's 
unmistakable voice, crying from the masthead. I shot a 
glance at the woman, but she was leaning back in the arm- 
chair, her eyes closed, unutterably tired. I doubted that 
she had heard, and I resolved to prevent her secini; the 
brutality I knew would follow the capture of the deserters. 
She was tired. Very good. She should sleep. 

There were swift commands on deck, a stamping of 
feet and a slapping of reef-points as the Ghost shot into 
the wind and about on the other tack. As she filled aw.iy 
and heeled, the arm<hair began to slide across tho ciMn 
floor, and I sprang for it just in time to prevent tin.- res- 
cued woman from being spilled out. 

Her eyes were too heavy to suggest more than n hint 
of the sleepy surprise that perplexed her as she locked 
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up at me, and she half stumbled, half tottered, as I led her 
to her cabin. Mugridge gp'inned insinuatingly in my face 
as I shoved him out and ordered him back to his galley 
work; and he won his revenge by spreading glowing 
reports among the hunters as to what an excellent " lydy's 
myde ** I was proving myself to be. 

She leaned heavily against me, and I do believe that 
she had fallen asleep again between the arm-chair and the 
state-room. This I discovered when she nearly fell into 
the bunk during a sudden lurch of the schooner. She 
aroused, smiled drowsily, and was off to sleep again ; 
and asleep I left her, under a heavy pair of sailor's blan- 
kets, her head resting on a pillow I had appropriated from 
Wolf Larsen's bunk« 



CHAPTER XIX 

I CAHB on deck to find the Chest heading up close on 
the port tack and cutting in to windward of a familiar 
spritaail close-hauled on the same tack ahead of us. All 
hands were on deck, for they knew that something was to 
happen when_Leach and Johnson were diaggcd aboard. 

It wa« four bells, Louis came aft to relic\'e the wheel 
There was a dampness in tlie air, and I noticed he hud on 
his oilskins, 

" What are we going to have ? " I asked htm. 

" A healthy young slip of a gale from the breath iv it, 
sir," he answered, " with a splatter iv rain just to wet our 
gills an' no more." 

" Too bad we sighted them," I said, as the Ghost's bow 
was flung off a point by a large sea and the boat leaped 
for a moment past the jibs and into our line of vision. 

Louis gave a spoke and temporized. "They'd never iv 
made the land, sir, I'm thinkin'." 

" Think not ? " I queried. 

"No, sir. Did you feel that?" (A puff had caught 
the schooner, and he was forced to put the wheel up 
rapidly to keep her out of the wind,) " 'Tis no egg-shcll'll 
float on this sea an hour come, an' it's a stroke iv luck for 
them we're here to pick 'em up." 

Wolf Larsen strode aft from amidships, where he hid 
been talking with the rescued men. The catlike spriiij;!- 
ness in his tread was a little more pronounced than usual, 
and his eyes were bright and snappy. 
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^Ijrhree oilers and a fourth engineer/* .was his greeting. 
" But we'll make sailors out of them, or boat-pullers at any 
rate. Now, what of the lady ? " 

I know not why, but I was aware of a twinge or pang, 
like the cut of a knife, when he mentioned her. I thought 
it a certain silly fastidiousness on my part, but it persisted 
in spite of me, and I merely shrugged my shoulders in 
answer. 

Wolf Larsen pursed his lips in a long, quizzical whistle. 

" What's her name, then ?** he demanded. 

" I don't know," I replied. " She is asleep. She was 
very tired. In fact, I am waiting to hear the neWs from 
you. What vessel was it ? " 

" Mail steamer," he answered shortly. "The Ci ty of 
Tokio, from 'Frisco, bound for Yokohama. Disabled in 
that typhoon. Old tub. Opened up top and bottom like 
a sieve. They were adrift four days.. And you don't 
know who or what she is, eh ? — maid, wife, or widow } 
Well, well." 

He shook his head in a bantering way, and regarded me 
with laughing eyes. 

"Arc you — " I began. It was on the verge of my 
tongue to ask if he were going to take the castaways in 
to Yokohama. 

" Am I what ? " he asked. 

" What do you intend doing with Leach and Johnson ? " 

He shook his head. " Really, Hump, I don't know. 
You see, with these additions I've about all the crew I 
want." 

" And they've about all the escaping they want," I said. 
" Why not give them a change of treatment } Take them 
aboard, and deal gently with them. Whatever they have 
done they have been hounded into doing.** 
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"Byrne? " 

" By you," I answered steadily. " And I give you warn- 
ing, Woll Lorscn, that I may forget love of my own life in 
the desire to kill you if you go too far in maltreating those 
poor wr etch es." 

" Bravo I '■ he cried. "You do me proud. Hump! 
You'vx found your legs with a vengeance. You're quite 
an indiWduaL You were unfortunate in having your life 
cast in easy places, but you're developing, and 1 like you 
the better for it." 

His voice and expression changed. His face was seri- 
ous. " Do you believe in promises ? " be asked. " Are 
they sacred things.'" 

" Of course," I answered. 

" Then here's a compact," he went on, consummate actor 
that he was. "If I promise not to lay my hands upon 
Leach and Johnson, will you promise, in turn, not to 
attempt to kill me ? " 

" Oh, not that I'm afraid of you, not that I'm afraid of 
you," he hastened to add. 

I could hardly believe my ears. What was coming over 
the man? 

" Is it a go ? " he asked impatiently. 

" A go," I answered. 

His hand went out to mine, and as I shook it heartily I 
could have sworn I saw the mocking devil shine ui> for a 
moment in his eyes. 

We strolled across the poop to the lee side. The boat 
was close at hand now, and in desperate plight. Jtihn^on 
was steering. Leach bailing. We overhauled them about 
two feet to their one. Wolf Larsen motioned Luuis to 
keep ofiF slightly, and we dashed abreast of the boat, not a 
score of feet to windward. The CMast blanketed it. The 
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spritsail flapped emptily and the boat righted to an even 
keel, causing the two men swiftly to change position. The 
boat lost headway, and, as we lifted on a huge surge, toppled 
and fell into the trough. 

It was at this moment that^ Leach and Johnson^ looked 
up into the faces of their shipmates, who lined the rail 
amidships. There was no greeting. They, were as dead 
men in their comrades* eyes, and between them was the 
gulf that parts the living and the dead. 

The next instant they were opposite the poop, where 
stood Wolf Larsen and I. We were falling in the trough, 
they were rising on the surge. Johnson looked at me, 
and I could see that his face was worn and haggard. I 
waved my hand to him, and he answered the greeting, 
but with a wave that was hopeless and despairing. It 
was as if he were saying farewell. I did not see into the 
eyes of Leach, for he was looking at Wolf Larsen, the 
old and implacable snarl of hatred strong as ever on his 
face. 

Then they were gone astern. The spritsail filled with 
the wind, suddenly, careening the frail open craft till it 
seemed it would surely capsize. A whitecap foamed above 
it and broke across in a snow-white smother. Then the 
boat cmeri^ed, half swamped, Leach flinging the water out 
and Johnson clinging to the steering-oar, his face white 
and anxious. 

Wolf Larsen harked a short laugh in my car and strode 
away to the weather side of the poop. I expected him to 
give orders lor the Ghost to heave to, but she kept on her 
course and he made no sign. Louis stood imperturbably 
at the wheel, but I noticed the grouped sailors forward 
turning troubled faces in our direction. Still the Ghost 
tore along, till the boat dwindled to a speck* when Wolf 
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Lanen'k voice nug out in commaad and he went about on 
the starboard tack. 

Hack w€ held, two miles and more to windward of the 
stmggling cockle-shell, when the flying jib was run down 
and the schooner hove to. The scaling boats are not made 
(or windward work. Their hope Hcs in keeping a w«Nither 
position so that they may run before the wind for the 
schooner when it breezes up. But in all that wild waste 
there was no refuge for Leach and Johnson save on the 
Gkast, and they resolutely began the windward beat. It 
was slow work in the hea\7 sea that was runnhig. At any 
moment they were liable to be overwhelmed by the hissing 
combers. Time and again and countless times we watched 
the boat luff into the Wg whitecaps. lose headway, .and be 
flung back like a cuik. 

Johnson was a splendid seaman, and he knew as much 
about small boats as he did about ships. At the end of an 
hour and a half he was nearly alongside, standing past 
our stem on the last leg out, aiming to fetch us on the 
next leg back. 

" So you've changed your mind ? " I beard Wolf Larscn 
mutter, half to himself, half to them as though they could 
hear. " You want to come aboard, eh ? Well, then, just 
keep a-coming." 

"Hard up with that helm I" he commaaded Oofty- 
Oofty, the Kanaka, who had in the meantime relieved 
I^ouis at the wheel. 

Command followed command. As the schooner paid 
off, the fore and main sheets were slacked away for f,-»ir 
wind. And before the wind we were, and leaping, when 
Johnson, casing his sheet at imminent peril, cut across our 
wake a hundred feet away. Again Wolf Larscn laui^hod, 
at the same time beckoning them with his arm to follow. 
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It was evidently his intention Jo play with tJicin, — a 
lesson, I took it, in lieu of a beating, though a dangerous 
lesson, for the frail craft stood in momentary danger of 
being overwhelmed. 

Johnson squared away promptly and ran after us. 
There was nothing else for him to do. Death stalked 
everywhere, and it was only a matter of time when some 
one of those many huge seas would fall upon the boat, 
roll over it, and pass on. 

"Tis the fear iv death at the hearts iv them," Louis 
muttered in my ear, as I passed forward to see to taking in 
the flying jib and staysail. 

"Oh, he'll heave to in a little while and pick them up," 
I answered cheerfully. , ** He's bent upon giving them 
a lesson, that's all." 

Louis looked at me shrewdly. " Think so ? " he asked. 

" Surely," I answered. " Don't you ? " 

" I think nothing but iv my own skin, these days," was 
his answer. ** An* 'tis with wonder I'm filled as to the 
workin' out iv things. A pretty mess that 'Frisco whiskey 
got me into, an' a prettier mess that woman's got you into 
aft there. Ah, it's myself that knows ye for a blitherin* 
fool." 

" What do you mean } " I demanded ; for, having sped 
his shaft, he was turning away. 

•* What do I mean ? " he cried. *' And it's you that asks 
me! 'Tis not what I mean, but what the Wolf '11 mean. 
The Wolf. I said, the Wolf ! " 

" If trouble comes, will you stand by i " I asked im- 
pulsively, for he had voiced my own fear. 

" Stand by ? 'Tis old fat Louis I stand by, an* trouble 
enough it'll be. We're at the beginnin' iv things, I'lii 
tellin* ye, the bare beginnin' iv things." 
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** I bad not thought you so great a cowjtrd," I sneered. 

He favored me with a contcmptuoua stare. " If I 
raised ne\*er a hand for that poor fool," — pointing astern 
to the tiny sail, — "d'ye think I'm hungcrin' for a broken 
head for a woman I never laid me eyes upon before this 
day ? " 

I turned scornfully away and went aft. 

" Better get in those topsails, Mr. Van Weyden," Wolf 
Larscn said, as I came on the poop. 

I felt relief, at least as far as the two men were cod* 
cemed. It ^ufl-dcar he did not wish to run too far away^ 
_ t rttm th em. 1 picked up hope at the thought and put the 
order swiftly inlo execution. I had scarcely opened my 
mouth to issue the necessary commands, when eager men 
were springing to halyards and downhauls, and others 
were racing aloft. This eagerness on their part was noted 
by Wolf Larsen with a grim smile. 

Still we increased our lead, and when the boat had 
dropped astern several miles we hove to and waited. All 
eyes watched it coming, even Wolf Larsen's ; but he was 
the only unperturbed man aboard. Louis, gazing fixedly, 
betrayed a trouble in his face he was not quite able to hide. 

The boat drew closer and closer, hurling along through 
the seething green like a thing alive, lifting and sending 
and uptossing across the huge-backed breakers, or dis- 
appearing behind them only to rush into sight af;.iiri :iiul 
shoot skyward. It seemed impossible that it couUi con- 
tinue to live, yet with each dizzying sweep it did ailiicvc 
the impossible. A rain-squalt drove past, and oiil uf ihc 
flying wet the boat emerged, almost upon us. 

" Hard up, there ! " Wolf Larsen shouted, himself 
springing to the wheel and whirling it over. 

Again the Gifitt sprang away and raced before the 
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wind, and for two hours Johnson and Leach pursued us. 
We hove to and ran away, hove to and ran away, and 
ever astern the struggling patch of sail tossed skyward 
and fell into the rushing valleys. It was a quarter of 
a mile away when. a thick squall of rain veiled it from 
view. It never emerged. The wind blew the air clear 
again, but no patch of sail broke the troubled surface. 
I thought I saw, for an instant, the boats bottom show 
black in a breaking crest At the best, that was all. 
For Johnson and Leach the travail of existence had ceased. 

The men remained grouped amidships. No one had 
gone below, and no one was speaking. Nor were any 
looks being exchanged. Each man seemed stunned — 
deeply contemplative, as it were, and, not quite sure, try- 
ing to realize just what had taken place. Wolf Larsen 
gave them little time for thought He at once put the 
Ghost upon her course — a course which meant the seal 
herd and not Yokohama harbor. But the men were no 
longer eager as they pulled and hauled, and I heard curses 
amongst them, which left their lips smothered and as 
heavy and lifeless as were they. Not so was it with the 
hunters. Smoke the irrepressible related a stor)% and 
they descended into the steerage, bellowing with laughter. 

As I passed to leeward of the galley on my way aft, I 
was approached by the engineer we had rescued. His 
face was white, his lips were trembling. 

" Good G(xl ! sir, what kind of a craft is this ? " he cried. 

"You have eyes, you have seen," I answered, almost 
brutally, what of the pain and fear at my own heart. 

"Your promise?" I said to Wolt Larsen. 

" I was not thinking of taking them aboard when I 
made that promise," he answered. " And anyway. you'U 
agree I've not laid my hands upon them." 
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"Far from it, far from it," he laughed a moment later. 

I made do reply. I was incapable of speaking, my 
mind was too confiuied. I must h.-tvc time to tlilnk, I 
knew. This woman, sleeping even now in the spare 
cabin, was a responsibility which 1 niuRt consider, and the 
nnly rational thought that flickered through my mind was 
that I must do nothing hastily if I were to be any help to 
her at all. 




CHAPTER XX 

The remainder of the day passed uneventfully. The 
young slip of a gale, having wetted our gills, proceeded 
to moderate. The fourth engineer and the three oilers, 
after a warm mferview with Wolf Larsen, were furmsEra 
with outfits from the slop-chests, assigned plac es un der 
the hunters in the various boats and watches on the 
vessel, and bundled forward into the forecastle. They 
went protestingly, but their voices were not loud. They 
were awed by what they had already seen of Wolf Lar- 
sen's character, while the tale of woe they speedily beard 
in the forecastle took the last bit of rebellion out of them. 

Miss Brewster, — we had learned her name from the 
engineer, — slept on and on. At supper I requested the 
hunters to lower their voices, so she was not disturbed; 
and it was not till next morning that she made her 
appearance. It had been my intention to have her meals 
served apart, but Wolf Larsen put down his foot Who 
was she that she should be too good for cabin table and 
cabin society } had been his demand. 

But her coming to the table had something amusing in 
it The hunters fell silent as clams. Jock Homer and 
Smoke alone were unabashed, stealing stealthy glances 
at her now and again, and even taking part in the conver- 
sation. The other four men glued their eyes on their 
plates and chewed steadily and with thoughtful preciston* 
their ears moving a. id wobbling, in time with their jaws» 
like the ears of so many animals. 

190 
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WoU Larscn bod little to say at first, doing no more 
than reply when he was addressed. Not that he was 
abashed. Far from it. This woman was a new type to 
him, a different breed from any he had c%'cr known, and 
he was curious. He studied her, his eyes rarely leav- 
ing her face unless to follow the movements of her hands 
or shoulders. I studied her myself, and though it was I 
who maintained the conversation, I know that I was a 
bit shy, not quite aclf-posscsscd. His was the perfect 
poise, the supreme confidence in self, which nothing could 
shake ; and he was no more tiraid of a woman than be was 
of storm and battle. 

" And when shall we arrive at Yokohama ?." she asked, 
tuming to him and looltins him squarely in the eyes. 

There it was, the question flat. The jaws stopped 
working, the ears ceased wobbling, and though eyes 
remained glued on plates, each man listened greedily for 
the answer. 

^ In four months, possibly three if the season closes 
early," WoU Larscn said. 

She caught her breath, and stammered, "I — I thought 
— I was given to understand that Yokohama was only a 
day's sail away. It — " Here she paused and looked 
about the table at the circle of unsympathetic faces star- 
ing hard at the plates. " It is not right," she concluded. 

"That is a question you must settle with Mr. Van 
Weydcn there," he replied, nodding to me with a mischiev- 
ous t»'inkle. "Mr. Van Weydcn is what you may call 
an authority on such things as rights. Now I, who am 
only a sailor, would look upon the situation somewhat 
differently. It may possibly be your misfortune that yi>u 
have to remain with us, but it is certainly our good 
fortune." 
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He regarded her smilingly. Her eyes fell before his 
gaze, but she lifted them again, and defiantly, to mine. 
I read the unspoken question there : was it right ? But 
I bad decided that the part I was to play must be a neu- 
tral one, so I did not answer. 

What do you think i " she demanded. 
That it is unfortunate, epecially if you have any engage- 
ments falling due in the course of the next several months. 
But, since you say that you were voyaging to Japan for 
your health, I can assure you that it will improve no better 
anywhere than aboard the Ghosts 

I saw her eyes flash with indignation, and this time it 
was I who dropped mine, while I felt my face flushing 
under her gaze. It was cowardly, but what else could 
I do? 

" Mr. Van Weyden speaks with the voice of authority," 
Wolf Larsen laughed. 

I nodded my head, and she, having recovered herself, 
waited expectantly. 

" Not that he is much to speak of now," Wolf Larsen 
went on, "but he has improved wonderfully. You should 
have seen him when he came on board. A more scrawny, 
pitiful specimen of humanity one could hardly conceive. 
Isn't that so. Kcrfoot } " 

Kerfoot, thus directly addressed, was startled into drop- 
ping his knife on the floor, though he managed to grunt 
affirmation. 

" Developed himself by peeling potatoes and washing 
dishes. Kh. Kcrfoot } " 

Again that worthy grunted. 

" Look at him now. True, he is not what you would 
term muscular, but still he has muscles, which is more than 
he had when he came aboard. Also, he has leg^ to stmnd 
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OR. You would not think so to look at him, but be was 
quite unable to stsnd alone at first." 

The hunters were snickering, but she looked at me with 
a sympathy in her eyes which more than compensated (or 
Wolf Larscn's nostiness. In truth. It had beea so lonj; 
since I had received sympathy that I was softened, and I 
became then, and gladly, her willing slave. But I was 
angry with WoU (..arsen. He was challenging my man* 
hood with hU slurs, challenging the very legs he claimed 
to be Instrumental in getting for me. 

" 1 may have learned to stand on my own legs," I re- 
toned. " But I have yet to stamp upon others with ihcm." 

He looked at me Insolently. " Your e<luL-ation is only 
half rt.m|)K-te'I. ilieii." !ic kuA flryly, and lumed to her. 

"We are very hospitable upon the Gktut. Mr. Van 
Weyden has discovered that We do everything to make 
our guests feel at home, eh, Mr. Van Weyden ? " 

" Even to the peeling of potatoes and the washing of 
dishes," I answered, " to say nothing to wringing their 
necks out of very fellowship." 

" I beg of you not to receive false impressions of us from 
Mr. Van Weyden," he interposed with mock anxiety. 
" You will observe. Miss Brewster, that he carries a <tirk 
in his belt, a — ahem — a most unusual thing for a ship's 
officer to do. While really very estimable, Mr. Van 
Weyden is sometimes — how shall I say? — er.^ quarrel- 
some, and harsh measures arc i.ccessary. He is qiiite 
reasonable and fair in his calm moments, and as he is 1. :i!iii 
• now he will not deny that only yesterday he thrcir.^ncd 
my life." 

I was well-nigh choking, and my eyes were corl.iiiily 
fiery. He drew attention to me. 

" Look at him now. He can scarcely control himscli in 
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your presence. He is not accustomed to the presence of 
ladies, anyway. I shall have to arm myself before I dare 
go on deck with him." 

He shook his head sadly, murmuring, "Too bad, too 
bad," while the hunters burst into guffaws of laughter. 

The deep-sea voices of these men, rumbling and bellow- 
ing in the confined space, produced a wild effect The 
whole setting was wild, and for the first time, regarding 
this strange woman and realizing how incongruous she was 
in it, I was aware of how much a part of it I was myself. 
I knew these men and their mental processes, was one of 
them myself, living the seal-hunting life, eating the seal- 
hunting fare, thinking, largely, the seal-hunting thoughts. 
There was for me no strangeness to it, to the rough 
clothes, the coarse faces, the wild laughter, and the lurch- 
ing cabin walls and swaying sea-lamps. 

As I buttered a piece of bread my eyes chanced to rest 
upon my hand. The knuckles were skinned and inflamed 
clear across, the fingers swollen, the nails rimmed with 
black. I felt the mattress-like growth of beard on my 
neck, knew that the sleeve of my coat was ripped, that a 
button was missing from the throat of the blue shirt I 
wore. The dirk mentioned by Wolf Larsen rested in its 
sheath on my hip. It was very natural that it should be 
there, — how natural I had not imagined until now, when I 
looked upon it with her eyes and knew how strange it and 
all that went with it mu^t appear to her. 

But she divined the mockery in Wolf Larsen's words, 
and again favored me with a sympathetic glance. But 
there was a look of bewilderment also in her eyes. That 
it was mockery made the situation more puzzling to her. 

** I may be taken off by some passing vessel, perhapSi** 
she suggested 
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" There wQI be no passing vessels, except other sealing 
schooners," Wolf Larscn made answer. 

" I have no clothes, nothing," she objected. " You 
hardly realitc, sir, that I am not a man, or that I am 
unaccustomed to the vagrant, careless life which you and 
your men seem to lead." 

" The sooner you get accustomed to It, the better," he 
sajd. 

" I'll furnish you with cloth, needles, and thread." he 
added. " I hope it will not be too dreadful a hardship for 
you 10 make yourself a dress or t«-o." 

She made a wry pucker with her mouth, as though to 
advertise her ignorance of dressmaking. That she was 
frightened and bewiliicred, and that she was bravely striv- 
ing to hide it, was quite plain to me. 

"I suppose you're like Mr. Van Weyden there, accus- 
tomed to having things done for you. Well, I think doing 
a few things for yourself will hardly dislocate any joints. 
By the way, what do you do for a living f " 

She regarded him with amazement unconcealed. 

"I mean no offence, believe me. People eat, therefore 
they must procure the wherewithal. These men here 
shoot seals in order to live ; for the same reason I sail this 
schooner; and Mr. Van Weyden, for the present at any 
rate, earns his salty grub by assisting me. Now what do 
you do ? " 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

" Do you feed yourself ? Or docs some one else feed 
you ? " 

" I'm afraid some one else has fed me most of my life." 
she laughed, trying bravely to enter into the spirit of his 
quizzing, though I could see a terror dawning and grow- 
ing in her eyes as she watched Wolf Larsen. 
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''And I suppose some one else makes your bed for 
you ? " 

*' I have made beds/' she replied. 

" Very often ? " 

She shook her head with mock ruefulness. 

" Do you know what they do to poor men in the States, 
who, like you, do not work for their living ? " 

" I am very ignorant," she pleaded. ** What do they do 
to the poor men who are like me } " 

" They send them to jail. The crime of not earning a 
living, in their case, is called vagrancy. If I were Mr. 
Van Weyden, who harps eternally on questions of right 
and wrong, I'd ask by what right do you live when you do 
nothing to deserve living ? '* 

** But as you are not Mr. Van Weyden, I don't have to 
answer, do I ? " 

She beamed upon him through her terror-filled eyes, and 
the pathos of it cut me to the heart. I must in some way 
break in and lead the conversation into other channels. 

** Have you ever earned a dollar by your own labor?" 
he demanded, certain of her answer, a triumphant vindic- 
tiveness in his voice. 

" Yes, I have," she answered slowly, and I could have 
laughed aloud at his crestfallen visage. ** I remember my 
father giving me a dollar once, when I was a little girl, for 
remaining absolutely quiet for five minutes." 

He smiled indulgently. 

" But that was long ago,*' she continued. " And you 
would scarcely demand a little girl of nine to earn her own 
living." 

"At present, however," she said, after another slight 
pause, ** I earn about eighteen hundred dollars a year/ * 

With one accord, all eyes left the plates and settled on 
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her. A womtn who earned eighteen hundred dollars a 
year was wonh looking at Wolf Larseo was undisguised 
in his admiration. 

" Salary or piece-work ? " he asked. 

'■ jjiece-wpfk," ahe answered promptly. 

" Eighteen hnndrcd," he calculated. " That's a hundred 
and fifQr dollara a month. Well, Miss Brewster, there is 
nothing small about Ibe Gkosi. Consider yourself on sal- 
ary during the time you remain with us." 

She made no acknowledgment. She was too unused as 
yet to the whims of the man to accept them with equa* 
Dimity. 

" I forgot to inquire," he went on suavely, " as to the 
nature nf your otcapation. What commodities do you turn 
out.' What.togJsiuid matftriala do you require?" 

^Paper and tnkj" she laughed. " And, oh 1 also a type- 

writffr." 

"You are Maud Brewster," I said slowly and with 
certainty7aEio3t"^M "tRougfi' I were charging her with a 
crime. 

Her eyes lifted curiously to mine. " How do you know ? " 

" Aren't you ? " I demanded. 

She acknowledged her identity with a nod. It was Wolf 
l.arsen's turn to be puzzled. The name and its magic sig- 
nified nothing to him. I was proud that it did mean some- 
thing to me, and for the first time in a weary while 1 was 
convincingly conscious of a superiority over him. 

" I remember writing^ a review of a thin little volume — " 
I had begun carelessly, when she interrupted me. 

" You ! " she cried. " You are — " 

She was now staring at me in wide-eyed wonder. 

I nodded my identity, in turn. 

" Humphrey Van Weyden," she concluded ; then added 
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with a sigh of relief, and unaware that she had glanced 
that relief at Wolf Larsen, " I am so glad." 

" I remember the review/* she went on hastily, becoming 
aware of the awkwardness of her remark; "that too, too 
flattering review." 

** Not at all," I denied valiantly. " You impeach my 
sober judgment and make my canons of little worth. Be- 
sides, all my brother critics were with me. Didn't Lang 
^ ^include your * Kiss Endured * among the four supreme soni 
^ nets by women in the English language ? " 

" But you called me the American Mrs. Meynell ! " 

" Was it not true ? " I demanded. 

" No, not that," she answered. ** I was hurt." 

" We can measure the unknown only by the known," I 
replied, in my finest academic manner. " As a critic I was 
compelled to place you. You have now become a yardstick 
yourself. Seven of your thin little volumes are on my 
shelves; and there are two thicker volumes, the essays, 
which, you will pardon my saying, and I know not which 
is flattered more, fully equal your verse. The time is not 
far distant when some unknown will arise in England and 
the critics will name her the English Maud Brewster." 

"You are very kind, I am sure," she murmured; and 
the very conventionality of her tones and words, with the 
host of associations it aroused of the old life on the other 
side of the world, g^ve me a quick thrill — rich with remem- 
brance but stinging sharp with homesickness. 

" And you are Maud Brewster," I said solemnly, gazing 
across at her. 

" And you are Humphrey Van Weyden," she said, gaz- 
ing back at me with equal solemnity and awe. "How 
unusual ! I don't understand. We surely are not to ex* 
pect some wildly romantic sea-story from your sober pen?** 
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No. I am not gathering materialt I assure you/' was 
my answer. '* I have neither aptitude nor inclination for 
fictioa.** 

** Tell me» why have you always buried yourself in Cali- 
fornia?*' she next asked *' It has not been kind of you. 
We of the East have seen so very little of you — too little, 
indeed, of the Dean of American Letters, the Second/* 

I bowed to, and disclaimed, the compliment *' I nearly 
met you, once, in Philadelphia, some Browning afFair or 
other — you were to lecture, you know. My train was 
four hours late/* 

And then we quite forgot where we were, leaving Wolf 
Larsen stranded and silent in the midst of our flood of 
gossip. The hunters left the table and went on deck, and 
still we talked. Wolf Larsen alone remained. Suddenly 
I became aware of him, leaning back from the table and 
listening curiously to our alien speech of a world he did 
not know. 

I brqjce short off in the middle of a sentence. The pres- 
ent, with all its perils and anxieties, rushed upon me with 
stunning force. It smote Miss Brewster likewise, a vague 
and nameless terror rushing into her eyes as she regarded 
Wolf Larsen. 

He rose to his feet and laughed awkwardly. The sound 
of it was metallic. 

** Oh, don't mind me,*' he said, with a self-deprcciatory 
wave of his hand. " I don't count Go on, go on, I pray 
vou." 

But the gates of speech were closed, and we, too, rose 
from the table and laughed awkwardly. 




CHAPTER XXI 

The chagrin Wolf Larsen felt from being ignorcd_by_ 
Maud Brewster and me in the conversation at table had to 
express itself in some fashion, and it fell to Thomas 
Mugridge to be the victim. He had not mended his ways 
nor his shirt^though the latter he contended he had changed. 
The garment itself did not bear out the assertion, nor did 
the accumulations of gprease on stove and pot and pan 
attest a general cleanliness. 

** I've given you warning, Cooky," Wolf Larsen said, 
" and now you've got to take your medicine." 

Mugridge's face turned white under its sooty veneer, 
and when Wolf Larsen called for a rope and a couple of 
men, the miserable Cockney fled wildly out of the galley 
and dodged and ducked about the deck with the grinning 
crew in pursuit. Few things could have been more to 
their liking than to give him a tow over the side, for to the 
forecastle he had sent messes and concoctions of the vilest 
order. Conditions favored the undertaking. The Gkost 
was slipping through the water at no more than three 
miles an hour, and the sea was fairly calm. But Mugridge 
had little stomach for a dip in it. Possibly he had seen 
men towed before. Besides, the water was frightfully cold« 
and his was anything but a rugged constitution. 

As usual, the watches below and the hunters turned out 
for what promised sport. Mugritlge seemed to be in rabid 
fear of the water, and he exhibited a nimbleness and speed 
we did not dream he possessed. Cornered in the right* 

2tO 
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angle of the poop and galley, he sprang like a cat to the 
top o( th e cabin a nd ran aft. But his pursuers forcstalU 
iog him, be iioutilcd back across the cabio, pused over the 
galley, and gained the deck by means of the stecrnge- 
scultlc Straight forward he raced, the boat-puller Harrison 
at his heels and gaining on him. But Mugridge, leaping 
Buddeoly, caught the jib-boom>iift It happened in an 
instant. Holding his weight by his anns, and in mid-air 
doubling his body at the hips, he let fly with both feet. 
The oncoming Harrison caught the kick squarely in the 
pit of the stomach, gniancd involuntarily, and doubled up 
and sank backward to the deck. 

Hand<lapping and roars of laughter from the hunters 
f.-Tf'.'tcd ihc exploit, while Mui;nd^e, chiding half of his 
pursuers at the foremast, ran aft and through the remain- 
der like a runner on the football field. Straight aft he 
held, to the poop and along the poop to the stern. So 
great was his speed that as he curved past the comer of 
the cabin he slipped and fell. Nilson was standing at the 
wheel, and the Cockney's hurtling body struck his legs. 
Both went down together, but Mugridge alone arose. By 
some freak of pressures, his frail body had snapped the 
strong man's leg like a pipcstem. 

Parsons took the wheel, and the pursuit continued. 
Round and round the decks they went, Mugridge sick 
with fear, the sailors hallooing and shouting directions to 
one another, and the hunters bellowing encouragement ami 
laughter. Nfuerldge went down on the fore-hatch under 
three men ; but he emerged from the mass like an eel, 
bleeding at the mouth, the offending shirt ripped into 
tatters, and sprang for the main-rigging. Up he went, 
clear up. beyond the ratlines, to the very masthc.id. 

Half a dozen sailors swarmed to the crosstrecs after 
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him, where they clustered and waited while two of their 
number, Oofty-Oofty and Black, (who was Latimer*s boat- 
steerer), continued up the thin steel stays, lifting their 
bodies higher and higher by means of their arms. 

It was a perilous undertaking, for, at a height of over a 
hundred feet from the deck, holding on by their hands, 
they were not in the best of positions to protect themselves 
from Mugridge*s feet. And Mugridge kicked savagely, 
till the Kanaka, hanging on with one hand, seized the 
Cockney *s foot with the other. Black duplicated the per- 
formance a moment later with the other foot Then the 
three writhed together in a swaying tangle, struggling, 
sliding, and falling into the arms of their mates on the 
crosstrces. 

The aerial battle was over, and Thomas Mugridge, 
whining and gibbering, his mouth flecked with bloody 
foam, was brought down to deck. Wolf Larsen rove a 
bowline in a piece of rope and slipped it under his shoul- 
ders. Then he was carried aft and flung into the sea. 
Forty, — fifty, — sixty feet of line ran out, when Wolf Lar- 
sen cried " Belay ! " Oofty-Oofty took a turn on a bitt, 
the rope tautened, and the Ghost, lunging onward, jerked 
the cook to the surface. 

It was a pitiful spectacle. Though he could not drown, 
and was nine-lived in addition, he was suffering all the 
agonies of half-drowning. The Ghost was going very 
slowlv. and when her stern lifted on a wave and she 
slipped forward she pulled the wretch to the surface and 
^ave him a moment in which to breathe; but between 
each lift the stern fell, and while the bow lazily climbed 
the next wave the line slacked and he sank beneath* 

I had forgotten the existence of Maud Brewster, and I 
remembered her with a start as she stepped lightly beside 
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me. It was her first time on deck since she hnd come 
aboxrd. A deiul silence greeted her appearance. 
•• WiiMt a the cause of the merriment ? " she asked. 
" Ask Captain Larsen," I answered composedly and 
coldly, though inwardly my blood was boiling at the 
thought that she should be nitnc^s to such brutality. 

She took my advice and was turning to put it into exccu> 
lion, when bcr eyes lighted on Oofty-Oofty, immediately 
before bcr, his body instinct with alertness and grace as 
he held the turn of the rope. 
"Are you fishing?" she asked him. 
tie made no reply. Hia eyes, fixed intently on the sea 
astern, suddenly flashed. 
^' Shark ho, sir I " be cried. 

" Ucavc in I Lively ! All hands tail on ! " Wolf Larsen 
shouted, springing himself to the rope in advance of the 
quickest 

Mugridge had heard the Kanaka's warning cry and was 
screaming madly. I could see a black fin cutting the water 
and making for him with greater swiftness than he was be- 
ing lulled aboard. It was an even toss whether the shark 
or v'c would get him, and it was a matter of moments. 
W t Mugridge was directly beneath us, the stem de- 
>ed the slope of a passing wave, thus giving the advan- 
. , - to the shark. The fin disappeared. The belly 
lashed white in a swift upward rush. Almost cqu.Tlly 
-*t, but not quite, was Wolf Larsen. He threw his 
gth into one tremendous jerk. The Cockney's bo-Jv 
he water; so did part of the shark's. He drew u, 
cgs, and the man-eater seemed no more than biinly 
juch one foot, sinking back into the water with a 
sh. But at the moment of contact Thomas MiiL:rid>;i.- 
d out. Then he came in like a fresbcaught fish on a 
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line, clearing the rail generously and striking the deck in 
^ heap, on hands and knees, and rolling over. 

But a fountain of blood was gushing forth. ,J[hc right 
foot was missing, amputated neatly at the ankle. I looked 
instantly to Maud Brewster. Her face was white, her eyes 
dilated with horror. She was gazing, not at Thomas 
Mugridge, but at Wolf Larsen. And he was aware of it, 
for he said, with one of his short laughs : 

'* Man-play, Miss Brewster. Somewhat rougher, I war- 
rant, than what you have been used to, but still — man- 
play. The shark was not in the reckoning. It — " 

But at this juncture^ Mugridge, who had lifted his bead 
and ascertained the extent of his loss, floundered over on 
the deck and buried his teeth in Wolf Larsen's leg. Wolf 
Larsen stooped, coolly, to the Cockney, and pressed with 
thumb and finger at the rear of the jaws and below the 
ears. The jaws opened with reluctance, and Wolf Larsen 
stepped free. 

" As I was saying,*' he went on, as though nothing un- 
wonted had happened, ''the shark was not in the reckon- 
ing. It was — ahem — shall we say Providence ? " 

She gave no sign that she had heard, though the expres- 
sion of her eyes changed to one of inexpressible loathing 
as she started to turn away. She no more than started, 
for she swayed and tottered, and reached her hand weakly 
out to mine. I caught her in time to save her from falling, 
and helped her to a scat on the cabin. I thought she must 
faint outrip^ht, but she controlled herself. 

"Will you j;ct a tourniquet, Mr. Van Wcydcn/* Wolf 
Larsen called to me. 

I hesitated. Her lips moved, and though they formed 
no words, she commanded me with her eyes, plainly as 
speech, to go to the help of the unfortunate muL 
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** Pleue," ibe managed to whisper, and 1 could but 
obey. 

By now I had developed such skill at surgery that Wolf 
Larsen, with a few words of advice, left me to my task 
with a couple of sailors for assistants. For his t^sk he 
elected a vengeance on the shark. A heavy swivel-hook, 
baited with fat salt-pork, was dropped overside ; and by 
the time 1 had compressed the severed veins and arteries, 
the sailors were singing and heaving in the offending moo* 
ster. I did not sec it myself, but my assistants, first one 
and then the other, deserted me for a few mooKnts to run 
amidships and look at what was going on. The shark, a 
sistecn-footcr, was hoisted up against the main-rigging. 
Its jaws were pried apart to their Rreatcst cjttcnsioii. and a 
stout stake, sharpened at both ends, was so inserted that 
when the pries were removed the spread jaws were fixed 
upon it This accomplished, the hook was cut out. The 
shark dropped back into the sea, helpless, yet with its full 
strength, doomed to lingering starvation — a living death 
less meet for it than for the man who devised the punish- 
inenL 




CHAPTER XXII 

I KNEW what it was as she came toward me. For ten 
minutes I had watched her talking earnestly with the 
engineer, and now, with a sign for silence, I drew her out 
of earshot of the helmsman. Her face was white and set; 
her large eyes, larger than usual what of the purpose in 
them, looked penetratingly into mine. I felt rather timid 
and apprehensive, for she had come to search Humphrey 
Van Weyden's soul, and Humphrey Van Weyden had noth- 
ing of which to be particularly proud since his advent on 
the Ghost, 

We walked to the break of the poop, where she turned 
and faced me. I glanced around to see that no one was 
within hearing distance. 

" What is it ? ** I asked gently ; but the expression of 
determination on her face did not relax. 

" I can readily understand,** she began, "that this mom- 
ing*s affair was largely an accident ; but I have been talk- 
ing with Mr. Haskins. He tells me that the day we were 
rescued, even while I was in the cabin* two men were 
drowned, deliberately drowned — murdered." 

There was a query in her voice, and she faced me accus- 
ingly, as though I were guilty of the deed, or at least a 
party to it. 

"The information is quite correct,** I answered ••The 
two men were murdered.*' 

" And you permitted it ! ** she cried. 

ao6 
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" I WM unable to prevent it, 1.1 a better way of phrasing 
]t." I replied, fttill gently. 

" But you tried to prevent it ? " There was an emphasis 
on the " tried," and a pleading little note in her voice. 

" Oh, but you didn't," she hurried on, divining my 
antwer. "But why didn't you?" 

1 shrugged my shoulders, " Vou must remember, Miss 
Brewster, that you are a new inhabitant of this little world. 
and that you do not yet understand the laws which operate 
within it You bring with you certain fine conceptions of 
humanity, manhood, conduct, and such things; but here 
you will find them misconceptions. I have found it so," 
I added, with on involuntary sigh. 

She shook her head incredulously, 

-Uhat would you advise, then?" I asked. "That I 
should take a knife, or a gun, or an axe, and kill this 
man?" 

She half started back. 

" No, not that 1 " 

" Then what should I do ? Kill myself ? " 

" You speak in purely materialistic terms," she objected. 
" There is such a thing as moral courage, and moral cour- 
age is never without efifect." 

" Ah," I smiled, " you advise me to kill neither him nor 
myself, but to let him kill me." I held up my band as she 
was about to speak. " FoLJipral. couragg is a worthless 
asset en this little floating world. Leach, one of tlic men 
who were murdered, had moral courage to an uuusiial 
decree. So had the other man, Johnson. Not only did 
it not stand them in good stead, but it destroyed thom. 
And so with mc if 1 should exercise what little moral cour- 
age I may possess. 

"'Vou must understand. Miss Brewster, and undcrst.ind 
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\ clearly, that this man is a monster. He is without con* 
\ science. Nothing is sacred to him, nothing is too terrible 
: for him to do. It was due to his whim that I was detained 
aboard in the first place. It is due to his whim that I am 
• still alive. I do nothing, can do nothing, because I am a 
slave to this monster, as you are now a slave to him ; be- 
cause I desire to live, as you will desire to live ; because I 
cannot fight and overcome him, just as you will not be able 
to fight and overcome him." 

She waited for me to go on. 

"What remains? Mine is the r61e of the weal^ I 
remain silent an J suffer ignominy, as you will remain 
silent and suffer ignominy. And it is well. It is the best 
we can do if we wish to live. The battle is not always to 
the strong. We have not the strength with which to fight 
this man ; we must dissimulate, and win, if win we can, by 
craft. If you will be advised by me, this is what you will 
do. I know my position is perilous, and I may say frankly 
that yours is even more perilous. We must stand together, 
without appearing to do so, in secret alliance. I shall not 
be able to side with you openly, and, no matter what 
indignities may be put upon me, you are to remain like- 
wise silent. We must provoke no scenes with this man, 
nor cross his will And we must keep smiling faces and 
be friendly with him no matter how repulsive it may 
be." 

She brushed her hand across her forehead in a puzzled 
way, saying, " Still I do not understand." 

" You must do as I say," I interrupted authoritatively, 
for I saw Wolf Larscn*s gaze wandering toward us from 
where he paced up and down with Latimer amidships. 
" Do as I say, and ere Ion*:: you will find I am right** 

" What shall I do, then i " she asked, detecting the 
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anxious glance I bad shot at the object of our conversa- 
tion, and impressed, I flatter myself, with the earnestness 
of my manner. 

^^Dispcnse with all the moral courage ^ou can," I said 
bmkly. " Don't aroniC this man's animosity. Be quite 
friendly with him, talk with him, discuss literature ;ind art 
with bim — he b fond of such things. You will find him 
an interested listener and no fool. And for your own sake 
try to avoid witucssing;, as much as you can, tbe brutalities 
of tbe ship. It will make it easier fpr you to act your 
part," 

" I am to lie," she said in steady, rebellious tones, " by 
speech and action to lie," 

\Vo!E I.irscn Ii:id separated from Ladnicr and was com- 
ing toward us. I was desperate. 

" Please, please understand me," I said hurriedly, 
lowering my voice. " All your experience of men and 
things is worthless here. You must begin over again. I 
know, — I can see it, — you have, among other ways, been 
used to managing people with your eyes, letting your 
moral courage speak out through them, as it were. You 
have already managed me with your eyes, commanded me 
with them. But don't try it on Wolf Larscn. You could 
as easily control a lion, while he would make a moek of 
you. He would — I have always been proud of the fact 
that I discovered him," I said, turning the convers,iti.in 
as Wolf Larsen stepped on the poop and joined us. " 1 he 
editors were afraid of him and the publishers would h,i\e 
none of him. But I knew, and his genius and my jtnU- 
mcnt were vindicated when he made that magnificent hit 
with his ' Forge.' " 

" And it was a newspaper poem," she said glibly. 

" It did happen to sec the light ia a newspaper," I 
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replied, ** but not because the magazine editors bad been 
denied a glimpse at it" 

" We were talking of Harris," I said to Wolf Larsen. 

" Oh, yes," he acknowledged. " I remember the ' Forge,* 
Filled with pretty sentiments and an almighty faith in 
human illusions. By the way, Mr. Van Weyden, you'd 
better look in on Cooky. He's complaining and restless." 

Thus was I bluntly dismissed from the poop, only to 
find Mugridge sleeping soundly from the morphine I had 
given him. I made no haste to return on deck, and when 
I did I was gratified to see Miss Brewster in animated 
conversation with Wolf Larsen. As I say, the sight 
gratified me. She was following my advice. And yet I 
was conscious of a slight shock or hurt in that she was 
able to do the thing I had begged her to do and which she 
had notably disliked. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

Brave winds, blowing fair, swiftly drove the Ghost north* 
ward iota the seal herd. We encountered it well up to the 
forty-fourth parallel, in a raw and stormy sea across which 
the wind harried the fog-bonks in eternal flight. For days 
at a time we could nc\'er see the sun nor take an obscrva- 
tiau; then the wind would sweep the face of the ocean 
clean, the wuvcs would ripple and flash, and we would Icam 
where we wt-rc. A day of clear wc.ilhcr might follow, or 
three days or four, and then the fog would settle down 
upon us, seemingly thicker than ever. 

The hunting was perilous ; yet the boats, lowered day 
after day, were swallowed up in the gray obscurity, and 
were seen no more till nightfall, and often not till long 
after, when they would creep in like sea-wraiths, one by 
one, out of the gray. Wainwright, — the hunter whom 
Wolf Larsen had stolen with boat and men, — took ad- 
vantage of the veiled sea and escaped. He disappeared 
one morning in the encircling fog with his two men, and 
we never saw them again, though it was not many days 
when we learned that they had passed from schooner to 
schooner until they finally regained their own. 

This was the thing I had set my mind upon doin;;. but 
the opportunity never offered. It was not in the m.-itcs 
province to go out in the boats, and though I mamviivrcd 
cunningly for it. Wolf Larson never granted me the privi- 
lege. Had he done so, I should have managed somehow 
to carry Miss Brewster away with me. As it w.is. the 
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situation was approaching a stage which I was afraid to 
consider. I involuntarily shunned the thought of it, and 
yet the thought continually arose in my mind like a haunt- 
ing spectre. 

I had read sea-romances in my time, wherein figured, as 
a matter of course, the lone woman in the midst of a ship- 
load of men ; but I learned, now, that I had never com- 
prehended the deeper significance of such a situation -^ the 
thing the writers harped upon and exploited so thoroughly. 
And here it was, now, and I was face to face with it 
That it should be as vital as possible, it required no more 
than that the woman should be Maud Brewster, who now 
charmed me in person as she had long charmed me through 
her work. 

No one more out of environment could be imagined. 
She was a delicate, ethereal creature, swaying and willowy, 
light and graceful of movement. It never seemed to me 
that she walked, or, at least, walked after the ordinary 
manner of mortals. Hers was an extreme lithesomeness, 
and she moved with a certain indefinable airiness, approach- 
ing one as down might float or as a bird on noiseless wings. 
She was like a bit of Dresden china, and I was continu- 
. ally impressed with what I may call her fragility. As at 
; the time I cauf^ht her arm when helping her below, so at 
1 any time I was quite prepared, should stress or rough 
• handling befall her, to see her crumble away. I have 
' never seen body and si)irit in such perfect accord. De- 
scribe her verse, as tlie critics have described it, as subli- 
mated and spiritual, and you have described her body. It 
seemed to partake of her soul, to have analogous attributes^ 
and to link it to life with the slenderest of chains. In- 
deed, she trod the earth lightly, and in her constitutioo 
there was little of the robust clay. 
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She vu in ttriking contrast to Wolf Larsen. Each was 
nothing that the other was, everything that the other was 
noL 1 noted them walking the deck together one morn- 
ing, and I likened them to the extreme'ends of the human 
ladder of evolution — the one the culmination of all sav- 
agerjTj tlic other the finished product of the finest civiliz^t a 
fl^ True, Wolf I-arscn possessed intellect to an unusual 
degree, but it was directed solely to the exercise of hia / 
savage instincts and made him but the more formidable / 
a savage. He was splendidly muscled, a heavy man. and \ 
though he strode with the certitude and directness of the 
physical man, there was nothing heavy about his stride. 
The jungle and the wUdcmcss lurked in the uplift and 
ilownpuT uf his fccL He was cat-fot.lcd. and litlio. and ' 
Strong, always strong. I likened him to some great tiger, 
a beast of prowess and prey. He looked it, and the pierc- 
ing glitter that arose at times in his eyes was the same 
piercing glitter I had observed in the eyes of caged leop- 
ards and other preying creatures of the wild. 

But this day, as I noted them pacing up and down. I 
saw that it was she who terminated the walk. They came 
up to where I was standing by the entrance to the com- 
panionway. Though she betrayed it by no outward Ki<;n, 
I felt, somehow, that she was greatly perturbed. She 
made some idle remark, looking at me, and laiighe<l 
lightly enough; but I saw her eyes return to his, Invnl- 
untarily, as though fascinated ; then they fell, but not 
swiftly enough to veil the rush of terror that filloii them. 
It was in his eyes that I saw the cause of her |>orlurh;i- 

tion. Ordinarily gray and cold and harsh, they were now 

warm and soft and golden, and all adance with tinv lights 
that dimmed and faded, or welled up till the full orti.s were 
flooded with a glowing radiance. Perhaps it was to this 
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that the golden color was due ; but golden his eyes were, 
enticing and masterful, at the same time luring and coro« 
pelling, and speaking a demand and clamor of the blood 
which no woman, much less Maud Brewster, could mis- 
understand. 

Her own terror rushed upon me, and in that moment of 
fear, — the most terrible fear a man can experience^ — I 
knew that in inexpressible ways she was dear to me. The 
knowledge that I loved her rushed upon me with the terror, 
and with both emotions gripping at my heart and causing 
my blood at the same time to chill and to leap riotously, I 
felt myself drawn by a power without me and beyond me, 
and found my eyes returning against my will to gaze into 
the eyes of Wolf Larsen. But he had recovered himself. 
The golden color and the dancing lights were gone. Cold 
and gray and glittering they were as he bowed brusquely 
and turned away. 

" I am afraid,*' she whispered, with a shiver. ** I am so 
afraid." 

I, too, was afraid, and what of my discovery of how 
much she meant to me my mind was in a turmoil ; but I 
succeeded in answering quite calmly : 

"All will come right, Miss Brewster. Trust me, it will 
come right/' 

She answered with a grateful little smile that sent my 
heart pounding, and started to descend the companion-stairs. 

For a long while I remained standing where she had 
left mc. There was imjKTative need to adjust myself, to 
consider the significance of the changed aspect of things. 
It had come, at last, love had come, when I least exf>ected 
it and under the most forbidding conditions. Of course, 
my philos<>i>hy had always recognized the inevitableness 
of the love-call sooner or later ; but long years of bookish 
silence had made me inattentive and unprepared. 
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And DOW it hati come ! Maud Brewster ! My memory 
flubecl back to that firit thin little volume on my desk, 
and 1 Mw before mc, as though in the concrete, the row 
of thin little volumes on my library shelf. How I had wel- 
comed each of them ! Each year one had come from the 
press, and to mc each was the advent of the year. They 
had voiced a kindred intellect aiid spirit, and as such I had 
received them into a camaraderie of the mind; but now 
their place was in my heart. 

My heart? A revulsion of feeling: came over me. I 
seemed to stand outride myself and to look at myself In- 
credulously. Maud IJrcwstcr ! Humphrey Van Weydcn, 
the "cold-blooded fish," the "emotionless monster," the 
" ."inal)^!!:^! dL-mon," of Charley Fumscth's chriitenini^, fn 
love I And then, without rhyme or reason, all sceptical, 
my mind flew back to a small biographical note in the 
red-bound "Who's Who," and I said to myself, "She was 
bom in Cambridge, and 5he^_is_twenty-sevea.^car& old." 
And then I said, "Twenty-seven years old and stilt free 
and fancy free?" But how did I know she was fancy 
free 7 And the pang of new-bom jealousy put all incredu- 
lity to flight There was no doubt about it I was jeal- 
ous ; therefore I loved. And the woman I loved was 
Maud Brewster. 

I, Humphrey Van Weyden, was in love I And ajjain 
the doubt assailed me. Not that I was afraid of it. how- 
ever, or reluctant to meet it. On the contrary, idealist that 
I was to the most pronounced degree, my philoso;ihy had 
always recognized and guerdoned love as the greatest 
thing in the world, the aim and the summit of bein^. the 
most exquisite pitch of joy and happiness to which life 
could thrill, the thing of all things to be hailed and wc'. 
corned and taken into the heart. But now that it hnd t imu 
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I could not believe. I could not be so fortunate. It was 
too good, too good to be true. Symons's lines came into 
my head : 

** I wandered all these years among 
A world of women, seeking you.** 

And then I had ceased seeking. It was not for me, this 
greatest thing in the world, I had decided. Furuseth was 
right ; I was abnormal, an ** emotionless monster,** a strange 
bookish creature, capable of pleasuring in sensations only 
of the mind. And though I had been surrounded by 
women all my days, my appreciation of them had been 
aesthetic and nothing more. I had actually, at times, con- 
sidered myself outside the pale, a monkish fellow denied 
the eternal or the passing passions I saw and understood 
so well in others. And now it had come ! Undreamed of 
and unheralded, it had come. In what could have been 
no less than an ecstasy, I left my post at the head of the 
companionway and started along the deck, murmuring to 
myself those beautiful lines of Mrs. Browning : 

** I lived with visions for my company 
Instead of men and women years ago. 
And found thrm gentle mates, nor thought to know 
A sweeter music than they played to me." 

But the sweeter music was playing in my ears, and I 
was blind and oblivious to all about me. The sharp voice 
of Wolf Larscn aroused me. 

" What the hell are you up to ? " he was demanding. 

I had strayed forward where the sailors were painting, 
and I came to myself to find my advancing foot on the 
verge of overturning; a paint-pot 

" Sleep-walking, sunstroke, — what ? ** he barked. 

" No ; indigestion,** I retorted, and continued my walk 
if nothin*; untoward had occurred. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

Among the most vivid memories of my life arc those of 

I the events on the GAosfviiKh occurred dumtg the forty- 

|_J^rs succeeding the discovery of my love for Maud 

} ^Kcwster. I, who had lived my life in quiet places, only 

to enter at the »gc of thirty-five upon a ccmrsc of the most 

irrational adventure I could have imagined, never bad 

mote incident and excitement crammed into any forty 

houra of my experience. Nor can I quite close my cars 

to a small voice of pride which tells me I did not do so 

badly, all things considered. 

To begin with, at the midday dinner^ Wolf Larsen 
informed the hunters that they were to eat thenceforth in 
the steerage. It was an unprecedented thing on scaling 
schooners, where it is the custom for the hunters to rank 
unofficially as officers. He gave do reason, but his mo- 
tive was obvious enough. Homer and Smoke had been 
displaying a gallantry toward Maud Brewster, ludicrous 
in itself and inoffensive to her, but to him evidently dis- 
tasteful. 

The announcement was received with black silence, 
though the other four hunters glanced significantly nt tlu- 
two who had been the cause of their banishment. Jik'k 
Horner, quiet as was his way, gave no sign ; but the MmihI 
surged darkly across Smoke's forehead, and he half oj'eiied 
his mouth to speak. Wolf Larson was watchiti;; liini, 
waiting for him, the steely glitter in his eyes; but ,'^muke 
closed his mouth again without having said anything. 
S17 
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"Anything to say ? " the other demanded aggressively. 

It was a challenge, but Smoke refused to accept it. 

" About what ? " he asked, so innocently that Wolf 
Larscn was disconcerted, while the others smiled. 

"Oh, nothing,** Wolf Larsen said lamely. "I just 
thought you might want to register a kick." 

" About what ? ** asked the imperturbable Smoke. 

Smoke's mates were now smiling broadly. His captain 
could have killed him, and I doubt not that blood would 
have flowed had not Maud Brewster been present. For 
that matter, it was her presence which enabled Smoke to 
act as he did. He was too discreet and cautious a man to 
incur Wolf Larsen*s anger at a time when that anger could 
be expressed in terms stronger than words. I was in fear 
that a struggle might take place, but a cry from the helms- 
man made it easy for the situation to save itself. 

" Smoke ho ! '* the cry came down the open companioih 
way. 

" How's it bear ? ** Wolf Larsen called up. 

" Dead astern, sir.** 

" Maybe it*s a Russian/* suggested Latimer. 

His words brought anxiety into the faces of the other 
hunters. A Russian could mean but one thi ny — a cruiser . 
The hunters, never more than roughly aware of the posi- 
tion of the ship, nevertheless knew that we were close to 
the boundaries of the forbidden sea, while Wolf Larsen*s 
record as a poacher was notorious. All eyes centred 
upon him. 

" We're dead safe,** he assured them with a laugh. " No 
salt mines this time. Smoke. But I'll tell you what — IH 
lay odds of five to one it's the AfacciioHM,** 

No one accepted his offer and he went on. " In which 
event, 1*11 lay ten to one there's trouble breezing up." 
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"No^ttianlc you," Latimer spoke up. "I doo't object 
to losing my money, but I like to get a run for tt, anyway. 
There never was a time when there wasn't trouble when 
you and that brother of yours got together, and I'll lay 
twenty to one on that." 

A genera] smile followed, in which Wotf t^arsen Joined, 
and the dinner went on smoothly, thanks to me, for he 
treated me abominably the rest of the meal, sneering at 
me and patronizing mc till I was all a-tremble with »up< 
pressed rage. Yet I knew I must control myself for Maud 
Brewster's sake, and I received my reward when her eye* 
caught mine for a fleeting second, and they said, as du* 
tinctly as if she spoke, " Be brave, be brave." 

Wc left the tabic to go on dL-<:k. for a steamer was a 
welcome break in the monotony of the sea on which we 
floated, while the conviction that it was Death Larsen and 
the jWacrtfo«ifl_ added to the excitement. The stiff brocze 
and heavy sea which had sprung up the previous after- 
noon had been moderating all morning, so that it was now 
possible to lower the boats for an afternoon's hunt. The 
hunting promised to be profitable. We had sailed since 
daylight across a sea barren of seals, and were now running 
into the herd. 

The smoke was still miles astern, but overhauling us 
rapidly, when we lowered our boats. They spread out and 
struck a northerly course across the ocean. Now and again 
we saw a sail lower, heard the reports of the shot!;iins. 
and saw the sail go up again. The seals were thick, ihf 
wind was dying away; everything favored a big catch, .\s 
we ran off to get our leeward position of the last Ice Im.n, 
wc found the ocean fairly carpeted with sleeping sials 
They were all about us, thicker than I had ever seen tluni 
before, in twos and threes and bunches, stretched lull 
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length on the surface and sleeping for all the world like 
so many lazy young dogs. 

Under the approaching smoke the hull and upperworks 
of a steamer were growing larger. It was the Macedonia. 
I read her name through the glasses as she passed by 
scarcely a mile to starboard. Wolf Larsen looked sav- 
agely at the vessel, while Maud Brewster was curious. 

" Where is the trouble you were so sure was breezing 
up, Captain Larsen?" she asked gayly. 

He glanced at her, a moment's amusement softening bis 
features. 

'' What did you expect ? That they'd come aboard and 
cut our throats ? " 

"Something like that/' she confessed. '^You under- 
stand, seal-hunters are so new and strange to me that I 
am quite ready to expect anything." 

He nodded his head. "Quite right, quite right Your 
error is that you failed to expect the worst." 

"Why, what can be worse than cutting our throats?" 
she asked, with pretty naive surprise. 

" Cutting our purses," he answered. " Man is so made 
these days that his capacity for living is determined by 
the money he possesses." 

" * Who steals my purse steals trash,' " she quoted. 

" Who steals my purse steals my right to live," was the 
reply, "old saws to the contrary. For he steals my 
bread and meat and bed, and in so doing imperils my life 
There are not enough soup-kitchens and bread-lines to go 
around, you know, and when men have nothing in their 
purses they usually die, and die miserably — unless they 
are able to fill their purses pretty speedily." 

" But I fail to see that this steamer has any designs on 
your purse." 
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** Wut ud you will see," he answered grimly. 

Wc did not have long to wait. Having passed several 
milea beyond our line of boats, the Macedonia proceeded 
to lower her own. We knew she carried founeen boats to 
our five, (we were one short through the desertion o( Wain- 
wrightX and she began dropping them far to leeward of 
our last boat, continued dropping tbcm athwart our course, 
and finished dropping tbcm far to windward of our first 
weather boat The hunting, for us, was spoiled. There 
were no seals behind us, and ahead of us the line of four- 
teen boats, like a huge broom, swept the herd before it. 

Our boats hunted across the two or three miles of water 
between them and the point where the Mactdimid s had 
been dropped, and then headed (or htmic. The wiiul had 
fallen to a whisper, the ocean was growing calmer and 
calmer, and this, coupled with the presence of the groat 
herd, made a perfect hunting day — one of the two or 
three days to be encountered in the whole of a lucky 
season. An angry lot of men, boat-pullers and stccrors 
as well as hunters, swarmed over our side. Each man 
felt that he had been robbed ; and the boats were hoisted 
in amid curses, which, if curies had power, would have 
settled Death Larsen for all eternity — " Dead and dam cicd 
for a dozen iv eternities," commented Louis, his eyes 
twinkling up at me as he rested from hauling taut the 
lashings of his boat. 

"Listen to them, and find if it is hard to disiivcr 
the most vital thing in their souls," said Wolf Lursiii. 
"Faith? and love? and high ideals? The gotxi? the 
beautiful? the true?" 

"Their innate sense of right has been violated," Maud 
Brewster said, joining the conversation. 

She was standing a dozen feet away, one hand resting 
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on the main shrouds and her body swaying gently to the 
slight roll of the ship. She had not raised her voice, and 
yet I was struck by its clear and bell-like tone. Ab, It 
was sweet in my ears ! I scarcely dared look at her just 
then, for the fear of betraying myself. A boy's cap 
was perched on her head, and her hair, light brown and 
arranged in a loose and fluffy order that caught the sun, 
seemed an aureole about the delicate oval of her face. 
She was positively bewitching, and, withal, sweetly spiritu- 
elle, if not saintly. All my old-time marvel at life returned 
to me at sight of this splendid incarnation of it, and Wolf 
Larsen's cold explanation of life and its meaning was truly 
ridiculous and laughable. 

" A sentimentalist,** he sneered, " like Mr. Van Weyden. 
Those men are cursing because their desires have been 
outraged. That is all. What desires? The desires for 
the good grub and soft beds ashore which a handsome 
pay-day brings them — the women and the drink, the 
gorging and the beastliness which so truly expresses 
them, the best that is in them, their highest aspirations, 
their ideals, if you please. The exhibition they make of 
their feelings is not a touching sight, yet it shows bow 
deeply they have been touched, how deeply their purses 
have been touched ; for to lay hands on their purses is to 
lay hands on their souls.** 

" You hardly behave as if your purse had been touched,*' 
she said, smilingly. 

" Then it so happens that I am behaving differently, for 
my purse and my soul have both been touched. At the 
current price of skins in the London market, and based on 
a fair estimate of what the afternoon's catch would have 
been had not the Macedonia hopfged it, the Ghost has loit 
about hi teen hundred dollarb' worth of skins." 
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" You speak so calmly — " she began. 

"But I do not feci calm; 1 could kill the man who 
robbed mc," he interruplcd. " Ves, yes, I know, and that 
man my brother — more sentiment I Bah I " 

Mis face underwent a luddcn change. His voice was 
less harsh and wholly sincere as he said : 

"Vuu must be happy, you sentimentalists, really and 
truly happy at dreaming and finding things good, and, be- 
cause you And some of them good, feeling good yourself. 
Now, tell me. you two, do you find mc good ?" 

" Voa are good to look upon — in a way," I qualified. 

"There arc in you all powers for good," was Maud 
Brewster's answer. 

■' Thi-ro ym ,irc!" he cried at licr. Ii.ilf angrily. " Vo^ir 
words are empty to me. There is nothing clear and sharp 
and definite about the thought you have expressed. Von 
cannot pick it up in your two hands and look at it. In 
point of fact, it is not a thought It is a feeling, a .senti- 
ment, a something based upon illusion and not a product 
of the intellect at all." 

As he went on his voice again grew soft, and a confiding 
note came into it. " Do you know, I sometimes catch my- 
self wishing that I, too, were blind to the facts of life and 
only knew its fancies and illusions. They're wroni;. all 
wrong, of course, and contrary to reason; but in the face 
of them my reason tells me, wrong and most wront;. that 
to dream and live illusions gives greater dclipht Ami 
.iflcr all, delight is the wage for living. Without (Uj.;Iu, 
living is a worthless act. To labor at living anil bo un- 
paid is worse than to be dead. He who delights tlu' iuo--i 
lives the most, and your dreams and unrealities arc liss 
(ibtnrhing to you and more gratifying than are n.y lacts 
to me." 
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He shook his head slowly, pondering. 

"I often doubt, I often doubt, the worthwhileness of 
reason. Dreams must be more substantial and satisfying. 
Emotional delight is more filling and lasting than intellec- 
tual delight ; and, besides, you pay for your moments of in- 
tellectual delight by having the blues. Emotional delight 
is followed by no more than jaded senses which speedily 
recuperate. I envy you, I envy you." 

He stopped abruptly, and then on his lips formed one 
of his strange quizzical smiles, as he added : 

** It*s from my brain I envy you, take notice, and not 
from my heart. My reason dictates it. The envy is an 
intellectual product. I am like a sober man looking upon 
drunken men, and, greatly weary, wishing he, too, were 
drunk." 

" Or like a wise man looking upon fools and wishing he, 
too, were a fool," I laughed. 

"Quite so," he said. "You are a blessed, bankrupt 
pair of fools. You have no facts in your pocketbook." 

" Yet we spend as freely as you," was Maud Brewster's 
contribution. 

" More freely, because it costs you nothing." 

" And because we draw upon eternity," she retorted. 

" Whether you do or think you do, it's the same thing. 
You spend what you haven't got, and in return you gel 
greater vahie from spending what you haven't got than I 
get from spending what I have got, and what I have 
sweated t«> K^t." 

"Why don't you change the basis of your coinage, 
then ? " she queried tcasin^ly. 

He looked at her quickly, half-hopefully, and then said, 
all rc;;rcttully : "Too late. I'd like to, perhaps, but I 
can't. My pocketbook is stuffed with the old coinage, 
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and it's a stubborn thing. I can never bring myself to 
recognize anything else as valid." 

He ceased s[>ciiking, and his gaze wandered absently 
past ber and became lost in the placid tea. The old 
primal melanchojjfjyas strong upon him. He was qiiiver- 
ing to it. He had reasoned himself into a spell of the 
blues, and within few hours one could look for the dcvfl 
within him to be up and stirring. I remembered Charley 
Funueth, and knew this, man's sadness as the penalty 
which the materialist ever pays for bis materialism. 




CHAPTER XXV 

" YouVe been on deck, Mr. Van Wcyden," Wolf Lar- 
sen said, the following morning at the breakfast table. 
" How do things look ? *' 

''Clear enough,'' I answered, glancing at the sunshine 
which streamed down the open companionway. "Fair 
westerly breeze, with a promise of stiffening, if Louis pre* 
diets correctly." 

He nodded his head in a pleased way. "Any signs of 

fog?" 

" Thick banks in the north and northwest" 

He nodded his head again, evincing even greater satis- 
faction than before. 

" What of the Macedonia t " 

" Not sighted," I answered. 

I could have sworn his face fell at the intelligence, but 
why he should be disappointed I could not conceive. 

I was soon to learn. " Smoke ho ! " came the hail from 
on deck, and his face brightened. 

*' Good ! " he exclaimed, and left the table at once to go 
on deck and into the steerage, where the hunters were 
taking the first breakfast of their exile. 

Maud Rrcwster and I scarcely touched the food before 
us, gazing, instead, in silent anxiety at each other, and 
listening to Wolf Larsen's voice, which easily penetrated 
the cabin through the inter\'ening bulkhead. He spoke 
at length, and his conclusion was g^reeted with a wild roar 
of cheers. The bulkhead was too thick for us to hear 

2:0 
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what he laid ; but whatever it was it Rffected the hunters 
strongly, for the cheering wa& followed by loud cxcUua' 
tions and shouts of joy. 

From the sounds on deck I knew that the sailors had 
been routed out and were preparing to lower the boats. 
Maud Brewster accompanied mc on deck, but I left her at 
the break of the poop, where she might watch the scene 
and not be in it The sailors must have learned whatever 
project was on hand, and the vim and snap they put into 
their work attested their enthusiasm. The hunters came 
trooping on deck with shotguns and ammunition-boxes, 
and. most unusual, their rifles. The latter were rarely 
taken in the boatvior a seal, shot at long range with a 
rifle, invariably sank before a boat could reach it. But 
each hunter this day had his rifle and a large supply of 
cartridges. I noticed they grinned with satisfaction when- 
ever they looked at the Macedonia's smoke, which was ris- 
ing higher and higher as she approached from the we^t. 

The five boats went ov er th e sid e with a rush, spread out 
like the ribs of a fan, and set a northerly course, as on the 
preceding afternoon, for us to follow, I watched for some 
time, curiously, but there seemed nothing extraordinary 
about their behavior. They lowered sails, shot seals, and 
hoisted sails again, and continued on their way as 1 had al- 
ways seen them Ao._Jl^^Mactdataa repeated her [>erform- 
ance of yesterday, "hogging" the sea by dropping; her 
hnc of boats in advance of ours and across our course. 
Fourteen boats require a considerable spread of oce.m f.T 
comfortable hunting, and when she had completely lii'iifil 
our line she continued steaming into the northeast, dr<i}>- 
ping more boats as she went 

"Whit's up?" I asked Wolf Larsen, unable longer to 
keep my curiosity in check. 
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"Never mind what's up/' he answered gruffly. "You 
won't be a thousand years in finding out, and in the mean- 
time just pray for plenty of wind." 

" Oh, well, I don't mind telling you," he said the next 
moment. '* I'm going to give that brother of mine a taste 
of his own medicine. In short, I'm going to play the hog 
myself, and not for one day, but for the rest of the season, 

— if we're in luck." 

" And if we're not ? " I queried. 

" Not to be considered," he laughed. "We simply must 
be in luck, or it's all up with us." 

He had the wheel at the time, and I went forward to my 
hospital in the forecastle, where lay the two crippled men, 
^ilson and Thomas Mugridge. Nilson was as cheerful 
as could be expected, for his broken leg was knitting 
nicely ; but the Cockney was desperately melancholy, and 
I was aware of a great sympathy for the unfortunate crea- 
ture. And the marvel of it was that still he lived and 
clung to life. The brutal years had reduced his meagre 
bcxly to splintered wreckage, and yet the spark of life 
within burned brightly as ever. 

** With an artificial foot, — and they make excellent ones, 

— you will be stumping ships' galleys to the end of time," 
I assured him jovially. 

Ihit his answer was serious, nay, solemn. " I don't knov 
about wot you s*y, Mr. Van W'yden, but I do know I'll 
never rest *appy till I see that 'ell-'ound bloody well dead. 
*K cawn't live as long as me. *E's got no right to live, tn' 
as the Good Word puts it. * 'E shall shore ly die/ an' I s'y, 
'Amen, an' damn soon at that."* 

When I returned on deck I found Wolf Larsen steeiiQ{ 
mainly with one hand, while with the other hand he heU 
the marine glasses and studied the situation of the boil% 
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paying particular attention to the position of the Maeedo- 
Mta. The only chiinge noticeable in our boats was that 
they had hauled close on the wind and were beading 9ev< 
eral points west of north. Still, I could not see the expe- 
diency of the manccuvrc, for the free sea was Btill inter- 
cepted by the Mattdonia's five weather boats, which, in 
turn, had hauled close on the wind. Thus they slowly 
diverged toward the west, drawing farther away from the 
remainder of the boats in their line. Our boats were row- 
ing as well as sailing. Even the hunters were pulling, and 
with three pairs of oars in the water they npidly over- 
hauled what I may appropriately term the enemy. 
^T he arookc o f the MaettUmia had dwindled to a dim blot 
on the norlhenstcm ftorSoiT Xii the steamer herself noth- 
ing was to be seen. We had been loafing along, till now, 
our sails shaking half the time and spilling the wind ; and 
twice, for short periods, we had been hove to. But there 
was no more loafing. Sheets were trimmed, and Wolf 
Larscn proceeded to put the Gkost through her paces, U'c 
ran past our line of boats and bore down upon the first 
weather boat of the other line. 

■^awrn that flyitig jibr-Ur- Van Weyden," Wolf Larsen 
commanded. "And stand by to back over the jibs." 

I ran forward and ha d the downh a ul of the^ing jib all 
in and fast as we slippeJo Y the boa t a hundred feet to lee- 
ward. Jhe three men in it gazed at us suspiciously. They 
had been hogging the sea, and they knew Wolf I.;ir-i-n, 
by reputation at any rate. I noted that the hunter, .i huge 
Scandinavian sitting in the bow, held his rifie, rcuiy to 
hand, across his knees. It should have been in its jiropcr 
place in the rack. When they came opposite our sti-rn. 
Wolf Larsen greeted them with a wave of the hand, .ind 
cried: 
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" Come on board and have a ' gam ' ! " 

" To gam/' among the sealing schooners, is a substitute 
for the verbs "to visit," "to gossip." It expresses the 
garrulity of the sea and is a pleasant break in the monotp 
ony of the life. 

The Ghost swung around into the wind, and I finished 
my work forward in time to run aft and lend a hand with 
the main sheet 

"You will please stay on deck, Miss Brewster/' Wolf 
Larsen said, as he started forward to meet his guest 
"And you, too, Mr. Van Weyden." 

The boat had lowered its sail and run alongside. The 
hunter, golden-bearded like a sea-king, came over the rail 
and dropped on deck. But his hugeness could not quite 
overcome his apprehensiveness. Doubt and distrust showed 
strongly in his face. It was a transparent face, for all of its 
hairy shield, and advertised instant relief when he glanced 
from Wolf Larsen to me, noted that there was only the 
pair of us, and then glanced over his own two men who 
had joined him. Surely he had little reason to be afraid. 
He towered like a Goliath above Wolf Larsen. He must 
have measured six feet eight or nine inches in stature, and 
I subsequently learned his weight — 240 pounds. And 
there was no fat about him. It was all bone and muscle. 

A return of apprehension was apparent, when, at the 
top of the companionway. Wolf Larsen invited bim 
^low. But he reassured himself with a glance down at 
his host — a big man himself but dwarfed by the propin- 
quity of the giant. So all hesitancy vanished, and the pair 
descended into the cabin. In the meantime, his two mem 
as was the wont of visiting sailors, had gone forward into 
the forecastle to do some visiting themselves. 

Suddenly, from the cabin came a great, choking bellow, 
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followed by all the sounds of_ a furiou s struggle. It waa 
the leopard and the lion, and the lion made all the noise. 
Wolf Larscn was the leopard. 

" Vou »ce the sacrcdness of our hospitality," I said 
bitterly, to Maud Brewster. 

She nodded her head that she heard, and I noted in her 
ivux the signs of the same sickness at sight or sound of 
violent struggle from which I had suffered so severely dur- 
ing my first weeks on the Gkust. 

" Wouldn't it be better if you went forward, »ay by the 
steerage companionway, until it is over .' " I suggested. 

She shook her head and gazed at me pitifully. She was 
not frightened, but appalled, rather, at the human ani> 
maliiy of it. 

" You will understand," I took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to say, " whatever part I take in what is going on 
and what is to come, that I am compelled to take it — if 
you and I are ever to get out of this scrape with our lives." 

" It is not nice — for roe," I added. 

" I understand," she said, in a weak, far-away voice, and 
her eyes showed me that she did understand. 

The sounds from below soon died away. Then Wolf 
T ji-<yi came alone on deck. There was a slight flush 
under his bronze, but otherwise be bore no signs of the 
battle. 

"Send those two men aft, M r. Van Weyden," he said. 

I obeyed, and a minute or two later they stood before 
him. 

" Hoist in your boat," he said to them. "Xour hunter's 
decided to stay aboard awhile and doesn't want it pounding 
alongside." 

"^oist in ^ur_boat, I said," he repeated, this time in 
sharper tones as they hesitated to do his bidding. 
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*' Who knows ? you may have to sail with me for a time,*' 
he said, quite softly, with a silken threat that belied the 
softness, as they moved slowly to comply, " and we might 
as well start with a friendly understanding. Lively now ! 
Death Larsen makes you jump better than that, and you 
know it I " 

Their movements perceptibly quickened under his coach- 
ing, and as the boat swung inboard I was sent forward to 
let go the jibs. Wolf Larsen, at the wheel, directed the 
G/iost after the Macedonia's second weather boat 

Under way, and with nothing for the time being to do, 
I turned my attention to the situation of the boats. The 
Macedonia 5 third weather boat was being attacked by two 
of ours, the fourth by our remaining three ; and the fiftht 
turn about, was taking a hand in the defence of its nearest 
mate. _Thc fight had opened at long distance, and the 
rifles were cracking steadily. A quick, snappy sea m*as 
being kicked up by the wind, a condition which prevented 
fine shooting ; and now and again, as we drew closer, we 
could see the bullets zip-zipping from wave to wave. 

The boat we were pursuing had squared away aihd was 
running before the wind to escape us, and, in the course of 
its flight, to take part in rcpulsing.oiir general boat attack 

Attending to sheets and tacks now left me little time to 
see what was taking place, but I happened to be on the 
poop when Wolf Larsen ordered the two strange sailors 
forward and into the forecastle. They went sullenly, but 
they went. He next ordered Miss Brewster below, and 
smiled at the instant horror that leapt into her eyes. 

'* You'll find nothing grewsome down there,'* he said, 
" only an unhurt man securely made fast to the ring-bolts. 
Bullets are liable to come aboard, and I don't want yoa 
killed, you know." 
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Even as he spoke, a bullet was deflected by a brass- 
capped spoke of the wheel between his hands and screeched 
ofiF through the air to windward 

''You see/' he said to her; and then to me» ** Mr. Van 
Weyden. will you take the wheel ? " 

Maud Brewster had stepped inside the companionway 
so that only her head was exposed. Wolf Larsen had pro- 
cured a rifle and was throwing a cartridge into the barrel 
I begged her with my eyes to go below, but she smiled 
and said: 

** We may be feeble land-creatures without legs, but we 
can show Captain Larsen that we are at least as brave 
as he.** 

He gave her a quick look of admiration. 

" I like you a hundred per cent better for that/' he said. 
•• Books, and brains, and bravery. You are well-rounded, 
a blue-stocking fit to be the wife of a pirate chief. Ahem, 
we'll discuss that later," he smUed, as a bullet struck solidly 
into the cabin wall. 

I saw his eyes flash golden as he spoke, and I saw the 
terror mount in her own. 

" We are braver," I hastened to say. "At least, speak- 
ing for myself, I know I am braver than Captain Larsen." 

It was I who was now favored by a quick look. He 
was wondering if I were making fun of him. I put three 
or four spokes over to counteract a sheer toward the wind 
on the part of the G/tost, and then steadied her. Wolf 
Lar5^!n was still waiting an explanation, and I pointed 
down to my knees. 

••You will obser\'e there," I said, "a slight treniMini;. 
It is because' I am afraid, the flesh is afraid; and I am 
afraid in my mind because I do not wish to die. Hut my 
spirit masters the trembling flesh and the qualms oi the 
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mind. I am more than brave. I am courageous. Your 
flesh is nut afraid. You are not afraid. On the one hand, 
it costs you nothing to encounter danger; on the other 
hand, it even gives you delight You enjoy it. You may 
be unafraid, Mr. Larsen, but you must grant that the 
bravery is mine." 

•* You're right," he acknowledged at once. " I never 
thought of it in that way before. But is the opposite 
true? If you are braver than I, am I more cowardly than 
you } " 

We both laughed at the absurdity, and he dropped 
down to the deck and rested his rifle across the rail. The 
bullets we hud received had travelled nearly a mile, but 
by now we had cut that distance in half. ^ He fired three 
careful shots. The first struck fifty feet to windward of 
the boat, the second ah^igside, and at the third the boat- 
sleercr let loose his steering-oar and crumpled up in the 
bottom of the b(»at. 

•* I guess that'll fix them,** Wolf Larsen said, rising to 
his feet. ** I couldn't afford to let the hunter have it, and 
there is a chance the b(>at-])uller doesn*t know how to 
steer. In whii h case, the hunter cannot steer and shoot 
at the s:ime time.'* 

IIi^ rciiMining wa.s justified, for the boat rushed at oooe 
into the wind and the hunter sprang aft to take the host* 
stccrer's i»l:ice. There was no m(»re shooting, though Ac 
rifles were still crarkini; merrily from the other boats. 

The hunter had mana;;cd to got the boat before the 
ai^ain, but we ran d«>wn upon it, going at least two 
its one. A hiuuircd yards away, I saw the boat-polBI 
pass a riile to the hunter. Wolf Larsen went amidsU^ 
and ti»>k the coil of the throat-halyards from its pb- 
Then he peereii t»ver the rail with levelled rifle. Twice I 
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saw tbe hoDtcr let go tbc stecrlng-oar with one hand, reach 
for his rifie, and beattate. Wc were now alongside and. 
(pamiog pa$.U. 

" tlere, you ! " Wolf Larsen cried suddenly to the boat- 
puller. " Take a turn ! " 

At the same time he flung the coil of rope. It struck 
fairly, nearly knocking tbc man aver, but be did not obey. 
Instead, he looked to bis hunter for orders. Tbe hunter, 
in turn, was in a quandary. His rifle was between his 
knees, but if he let go tbc steeting-oar in order to shoot, 
tbe boat would sweep around and collide wtlh the schooner. 
Also he saw Wolf Lataen's rifle bearing upon him and 
knew he would be shot ere he could get his rifie into play. 

■• Tiikc ,1 t'.rrn," he s:iic! (iiiietly to ihc m.in. 

The boat-puller obeye d, tak ing a turn around the little 
forward thwart and paying the line as It jerked taut. The 
boat sheered out with a rush, and the hunter steadied it 
to a parallel course some twenty feet from tbe side of the 
GAotr. 

" Now get that sail down and come alongside ! " Wolf 
Larsen ordered. 

He never let go bis rifle, even passing down the tackles 
with one hand. When they were fast, bow and stem, and 
the two uninjured men prepared to come aboard, the 
hunter picked up bis rifle as if to place it b a secure 
position. 

■* Drop it!" Wolf Larsen cried, and the hunter drojipcd 
it .15 though it were hot and had burned him. 

Once aboar dj th e two prisoners hoisted in the boat and 
under Wolf Larsen's direction carried the wounded boat- 
stccrcr down into the forecastle. 

" If our tivc boats do as well as you and I have <lon<'. 
we'll have a pretty full crew," Wolf Larsen said to nic. 
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" The man you shot — he is, I hope — " Maud Brewsta 
quavered. 

" In the shoulder," he answered. " Nothing serious. 
Mr. Van Weyden will pull him around as good as ever in 
three or four weeks." 

** But he won't pull those chaps around, from the look 
of it," he added, pointing at the Macedonians third boat, 
for which I had been steering and which was now nearly 
abreast of us. "That's Horner's and Smoke's work. I 
told them wc wanted live men, not carcasses. But the joy 
of shooting to hit is a most compelling thing, when once 
you've learned how to shoot. Ever experienced it, Mr. 
Van Weyden .> " 

I shook my head and regarded their work. It had 
indeed been bloody, for they had drawn off and joined 
our other three boats in the attack on the remaining 
two of the enemy. The deserted boat was in the trough 
of the sea, rolling drunkenly across each comber, its 
loose spritSciil out at right angles to it and fluttering 
and flapping in the wind. The hunter and boat-puller 
were both lying awkwardly in the bottom, but the^X)^ 
stcercr lay across the gunwale, half in and half outt his 
arms trailing in the water and his head rolling from side 
to side. 

" Don't look, Miss Brewster, please don't look," I bad 
begged of her, and I was glad that she had minded me 
and been spared the si^ht. 

"Head ri;;ht into the bunch, Mr. Van Weyden/* was 
Wolf Larson's command. 

As we drew nearer, the firing ceased, and we saw that 
the fi^ht was over. The remaining two baits had bficn 
captured by our five, and the seven were grouped together, 
waiiinj; to be pickrd up. 
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" Look at that t " I cried involuntarily, polnttog to the 
northeast 

The hlot of smoke which indicated the ifacedoma't 
position had reappeared. 

"Vc», I've been watching it." was Wolf I.ar»en'» calm 
reply. He measured tlie distance away to the fog-bank 
and for an Instant paused to feel the weight of the wind on 
hU check. " We'll make it, I think ; but you can depend 
upon it ihat blessed brother of mine has twigged our little 
game and is just a-hutnping for us. Ah, look at that ! " 

The blot of smoke had suddenly grown larger, and it 
was very black. 

*' ril beat you out, though, brother mine," he chuckled. 
•' I'll heat yni out. find I hope you no worse than that you 
rack your old engines into scrap." 

When we hove to, a hasty though orderly confusion 
reigned. The boats came aboard from every side at once. 
As fast as^e jirisoners came over the rail they were mar- 
shalled forward into the forecastle by our hunters, while our 
sailors hoisted in the boats, pell-mell, dropping them any- 
where upon the deck and not stopping to lash them. Wc 
were already under way, all sails set and drawing, and the 
sheets being sUcked off for a wind abeam, as the last 
boat lifted clear of the water and swung in the tackles. 

There was need for haste. The Macedonia, belching 
the blackest of smoke from her funnel, was charging down 
upon us from out of the northeast. Neglecting the bo.ns 
that remained to her, she had altered her course sn as to 
r.nticipatc ours. She was not running straight for w^. hut 
ahead of us. Our courses were converging like the ^i^it■s 
uf an angle, the vertex of which was at the edge ol the 
fn;;-bank. It was there, or not at all, that the M^ui-.iriiia 
could hope to catch us. The hope for the Ghos: lay in 
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that she should pass that point before the Macedonia 
arrived at it. 

Wolf Larsen was steering, his eyes glistening and 
snapping as they dwelt upon and leaped from detail to 
detail of the chase. Now he studied the sea to windward 
for signs of the wind slackening or freshening, now the 
Macedonia ; and again, his eyes roved over every sail, and 
he gave commands to slack a sheet here a trifle, to come 
in on one there a trifle, till he was drawing out of the 
Ghost the last bit of speed she possessed All feuds and 
grudges were forgotten, and I was surprised at the alacrity 
with which the men who had so long endured his brutality 
sprang to execute his orders. Strange to say, the unfor* 
tunate Johnson came into my mind as we lifted and surged 
and heeled along, and I was aware of a regret that he was 
not alive and present; he had so loved the Ghost and 
delighted in her sailing powers. 

" Better get your rifles, you fellows," Wolf Larsen called 
to our hunters ; and the five men lined the lee rafl» guns in 
hand, and waited. 

The Macedonia was jiow but a mile awa)Cr the black 
smoke pouring from her funnel at a right angle, so madly 
she raced, pounding through the sea at a seventcen-knot 
gait — " * Sky-hooting through the brine,' " as Wolf Lar- 
sen quoted while gazing at her. We were not making 
more than nine knots, but the fog-bank was very near. 

A puff of smoke broke from the Macedonia's deck, we 
heard a heavy report, and a round hole took form in the 
stretched canvas of our mainsail. They were shooting at 
us with one of the small cannon which rumor had said 
they carried on board. Our men, clustering amidships, 
waved their hats and raised a derisive cheer. Again there 
was a puff uf smoke and a loud report, this time the 
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non-ban striking not more than twenty feet astern and 
glancing twice from sea to sea to windward ere it sank. 

But there was no rifle-firing for the reason that all their 
hunters were out in the boats or our prisoners. Wlien 
the two vessels were half a mile apart, a third shot made 
another hole in our mainsail Then we entered the fog. 
It was about us, veiling and hiding us in its dense ~wct 
gauze. 

The sudden transition was startling. The moment 
before we had been leaping through the SQO&hine, the 
clear sky above us, the sea breaking and rolling wide to 
the horizon, and a ship, vomiting smoke and fire and iron 
missiles, rushing madly upon us. And at onoc, as in an 
instant's leap, the sun was blotted out, there was no skv. 
even our mastheads were Iost~5>~vIew, and our horizon 
was such as tear-blinded eyes may see. _Th$ gray mist 
drove by us like a rain. Every woollen filament of our 
garments, every hair of our heads and faces, was jcwdied 
with a crystal globule. The shrouds were wet with mois- 
ture ; it dripped from our rigging overhead ; and on the 
under side of our booms drops of water took shape in 
long swaying lines, which were detached and flung to the 
deck in mimic showers at each surge of the schooner. I 
was aware of a pent, stifled feeling. As the sounds of the 
ship thrusting herself through the waves were hurled back 
upon us by the fog, so were one's thoughts. The mind 
recoiled from contemplation of a world beyond this wet 
veil which wrapped us around. This was the world, the 
universe itself, its bounds so near one felt impcllid to 
reach out both arms and push them back. It was impos- 
sible that the rest could be beyond these walls of ^ray. 
The rest was a dream, no more than the memory of a 
dream. 
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It was weird, strangely weird. I looked at Maud 
Brewster and knew that she was similarly affected. Then 
I looked at Wolf Larscn, but there was nothing subjective 
about his state of consciousness. His whole concern was 
with the immediate, objective present. He still held the 
wheel, and I felt that he was timing Time, reckoning the 
passage of the minutes with each forward lunge and lee- 
ward roll of the Ghost, 

" Go for'ard and hard-a-lee without any noise," he said 
to me in a low voice. " Clew up the topsails first Set 
men at all the sheets. Let there be no rattling of blocks, 
no sound of voices. No noise, understand, no noise." 

When all was ready, the word ** hard-a-lee " was passed 
forward to me from man to man ; and the Ghost heeled 
about on the port tack with practically no noise at all. 
And what little there was, — the slapping of a few reef- 
points and the creaking of a sheave in a block or two, — 
was ghostly under the hollow echoing pall in which we 
were swathed. 

We had scarcely filled away, it seemed, when the fog 
thinned abruptly and we were again in the sunshine, the 
wide-stretching sea breaking before us to the sky-line. 
But the ocean was bare. No wrathful Macedonia .broke 
its surface nor blackened the skv with her smoke. 

Wolf Larscn at once squared away and ran down along 
the rim of the fof;-bank. ^His trick was obvious. He had 
entered the fo:^ to windward of the steamer, and while the 
steamer had Mindly driven on into the fog in the chance 
of catching him he had come about and out of his shelter 
and was now runnin*; down to reenter to leeward. Su^ 
ccssful in this, the old simile of the needle in the haystack 
would he 171 ild indeed compared with his brother's chance 
of linding him. 
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He did not nto long. Jibing the fore- and main-sails and 
setting the topsails again, we headed back into the baolc 
A» we entered I could have sworn I saw a va^tie butk 
emerging to windward. 1 looked quickly at Wolf l^rscn. 
Already we were ourselves buried In the fot;, but he 
nodded his head. He. too, had seen it — the Mactdonia, 
guessing his manccuvre and failing by a moment in antici- 
pating it. There was no doubt that we had escaped. 



" He can't keep this up," Wolf Larsen said. " He'll 
have to go back for the rest of his boats. Scad a man to 
the wheel, Mr. Van Wcyden, J(ee2_IiiU_Jsisige_for the 
present, and you might as well set the watdies, for we 
won't do any JiriKi'tin;; to tiii-.ht." 

" I'd give five hundred dollars, though," he added, "just 
to be aboard the Macedonia for five minutes, listening to 
my brother curse." 

"And now, Mr. Van Weyden," he said to me when he 
had been relieved from the wheel, "we must make these 
newcomers welcotngj,. Serve out plenty of whiskey to the 
hunters and see that a few bottles slip for'ard. I'll wnf;er 
every man Jack of them is over the side to-morrow, hunt- 
ing for Wolf Larsen as contentedly as ever they hunted 
for Death Larsen." 

" But_ won't they escape as Wainwright did ? " I asked. 

He laughed shrewdly. " Not as long as our old hunters 
have anything to say about it. I"m_dividing amongst tlK-ni 
:i dollar a skin for all the skins shot by our new hunters. 
At least half of their enthusiasm to-day was due tn that. 
Oh, no, there won't be any escaping if they have anything; 
to say about it And now you'd better get for'ard to your 
hospital duties. There must be a f uU^ ward_ waiting for 
you." 




CHAPTER XXVI 

Wolf Larsen took the distribution of the whiskey ^ 
my hands, and the bottles began to make their appearanoe 
while I worked over the fresh batch of wounded men in the 
forecastle. I had seen whiskey drunk, such as whiskey 
and soda by the men of the clubs, but never as these men 
drank it, from pannikins and mugs, and from the bottles — 
great brimming drinks, each one of which was in itself a 
debauch. But they did not stop at one or two. They 
drank and drank, and ever the bottles slipped forward and 
they drank more. 

^ Everybody drank j the wounded drank; Oofty-Oofty, 
who helped me, drank. Only Louis refrained, no more 
than cautiously wetting his lips with the liquor, though he 
joined in the revels with an abandon equal to that of 
most of them. It was a saturnalia. In loud voices they 
shouted over the day*s fighting, wrangled about details, or 
waxed affectionate and made friends with the men whom 
they had fought. Prisoners and captors hiccoughed on 
one another's shoulders, and swore mighty oaths of respect 
and esteem. They wept over the miseries of the past 
and over the miseries yet to come under the iron rule of 
Wolf Larsen. And all cursed him and told terrible tales 
of his brutalitv. 

It was a strange and frightful spectacle ^ the small 
bunk-lined space, the floor and walls leaping and lurching. 
the dim lii^ht, the swaying shadows lengthening and fore- 
shortening monstrou.sly, the thick air heavy with smoke 
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and the smell of bodies and iodoform, and the inflamed 
(aces dI the men — hall-mcn, I should call them. I noted 
Oofty-Oofty, holding the end of a bandage and looking 
upoQ the scene, his velvety and luminous eyes glistening 
in the light like a deer's eyes, and yet I knew the barbaric 
devil that lurked in his breast and belled all the softness and 
tenderness, almost womanly, of his face and form. And I 
noticed the boyish face of Harrison, — a good face once, 
but now a demon's, — convulsed with passion as he told 
the newcomers of the hell^hip they were in and shrieked 
curses upon the head of Wolf Larsen. 

Wolf Larsen it was, always Wolf Larsen, enslaver and 
tormentor of men, a mole Circe and these his swine, suf- 
fering brutes lhi\t grovelled before him and revolted only 
in drunkenness and in secrecy. And waiXJoo. one of his 
swine ? I thought. And Maud Brewster ? No ! I ground 
my teeth in my anger and determination till the man I was 
attending winced under my hand and Oofty-Oofty looked 
at me with curiosity, I felt endowed with a sudden 
strength. What of my new-found love, I was a giant. 
I feared nothing. I would work my will through it all, in 
spite of Wolf Larsen and of my own thirty-five bookish 
years. All would be well. I would make it well. And 
so, exalted, upborne by a sense of power, I turned my back 
on the howling inferno and climbed to the deck, where the 
fog drifted ghostly through the night and the air was 
sweet and pure and quiet. 

The steerage, where were two wounded hunters, was a 
repetition of the forecastle, except that Wolf Larsen w:is 
not being cursed ; and it was with a great relief that I 
again emerged on deck and went aft to the cabin.. Supper 
was ready, and Wolf larsen and Maud were waiting for 
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While all his ship was getting drunk as fast as it could, 
he remained sober. Not a drop of liquor passed his lips. 
He did not dare it under the circumstances, for he had only 
Louis and me to depend upon, and Louis was even now at 
the wheel. We were sailing on through the fog without a 
lookout and without lights. That Wolf Larsen had turned 
the liquor loose among his men surprised me, but he evi- 
dently knew their psychology and the best method of 
cementing in cordiality what had begun in bloodshed. 

His victory over Death Larsen seemed to have had a 
remarkable effect upon him. The previous evening he 
had reasoned himself into the blues, and I had been wait- 
ing momentarily for one of his characteristic outbursts. 
Yet nothing had occurred, and he was now in splendid 
trim. Possibly his success in capturing so many hunters 
and boats had counteracted the customary reaction. At 
any rate, the blues were gone, and the blue devils had not 
{)ut in an appearance. So I thought at the time ; but, ah 
me, little I knew him or knew that even then, perhaps, he 
was meditating an outbreak more terrible than any I had 
seen. 

As I say, he discovered himself in splendid trim when I 
entered the cabin. He had had no headaches for weeks, 
his eves were clear blue as the skv, his bronze was beauti- 
ful with perfect health ; life swelled through his veins in 
full and magnificent flood. While waiting for me he had 
engat^ed Maud in animated discussion. Temptation was 
the topic they h:id hit upon, and from the few words I 
heard I made out that he was contending that temptation 
was temptation only when a man was seduced by it and 
fell. 

" P'or IiK)k you/* he was saying, "as I see it, a man does< 
things because of desire. He has many desires. He may 
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desire to escape pain, or to enjoy pleasure. But whatever 
be docs, he does because be desires to do it" 

" But suppose he desires to do two opposite thtnf^, 
neither of which will permit him to do the other? " Maud 
interruplcd. 

"The very thing I wm coming to," he said. 

" And between these two desires is just where the sotil of 
the man Is manifest," she weDI on. " U it b a good soul, it 
will desire and do the good action, and the contmy if It ti 
B bad soul. It is the soul that decides." ' 

" Bosh and nonsense I " he exclaimed impatiently. " It 
is the desire that decides. Here is a man who wants to, 
say. get drunk. AIhu. he doesn't want to get drunk. 
Wliat iKk-s ho .'..)f Huw J..« he .In it? Me is a pup- 
pet He is the creature of his desires, and of the two 
desires be obeys the strongest one, that is alL His soul 
hasn't anything to do with it How can be be tempted to 
get drunk and refuse to get drunk ? If the desire to 
remain sober prevails, it is because it is the strongest 
desire. Temptation plays do part, unless, — "he paused 
while grasping the new thought which had come into his 
mind, — " unless he is tempted to remain sober. 

" Hal ha ! " be laughed. " What do you think of that, 
Mr. VanWeyden?" 

"That both of you are hair-splitting," I said. "The 
man's soul is his desires. Or, if you will, the sum of his 
desires is his soul Therein you are both wrong, Vmi by 
the stress upon the desire apart from the soul. Miss 
llrcwster lays the stress on the soul apart from the disirf, 
and in point of fact soul and desire are the same thing. 

"However," I continued, "Miss Brewster is rij;ht in 
contending that temptation is temptation whether the man 
yield or overcome. Fire is fanned by the wind until it 
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leaps up fiercely. So is desire like fire. It is fanned, as 
^ by a wind, by sight of the thing desired, or by a new and 
luring description or comprehension of the thing desired. 
There lies the temptation. It is the wind that fans the 
desire until it leaps up to mastery. That's temptation. It 
may not fan sufficiently to make the desire overmastering, 
but in so far as it fans at all, that far b it temptation. 
And, as you say, it may tempt for good as well as for 
evil." 

I felt proud of myself as we sat down to the table. My 
words had been decisive. At least they had put an end 
to the discussion. 

But Wolf Larsen seemed voluble, prone to speech as I 
had never seen him before. It was as though he were 
bursting with pent energy which must find an outlet some- 
how. Almost immediately he launched into a d iscuss ion 
_ on love. As usual, his was the sheer materialistic side, 
and Maud's was the idealistic. For myself, beyond a word 
or so of suggestion or correction now and again, I took 
no part. 

He was brilliant, but so was Maud, and for some time 
I lost the thread of the conversation through studying her 
face as she talked. It was a face that rarely displayed 
color, but to-night it was flushed and vivacious. Her wit 
was playing keenly, and she was enjoying the tilt as much 
as Wolf Larsen, and he was enjoying it hugely. For 
some reason, though I know not why, in the argument, so 
utterly had I lost it in the contemplation of one stray 
brown lock of Maud's hair, he quoted from Iseult at 
Tintagel, where she says : 

^ Blessed am I beyond women even herein, 
That beyond all born women » my lio, 
And perfect my transgression." 
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As he had read pessimism Into Omar, to new be read 
triumph, sdnging triumph and exultation, into Swinburne's 
lines. And he read rightly, and he read well. He had 
hardly ceased reading when Louis put his bead into tlie 
companlonway and whispered down : 

" Be easy, will ye ? The fog's lifted, an' 'tis the port 
light iv a steamer that's crossin' our how this blessed 
minute." 

Wolf Larscn sprang on deck, and so swiftly that by the 
time we followed him he had pulled the steeragc-slidc over 
the drunken clamor and was on his way forward to close 
the forecastle- scut tie. The fog, though it remained, had 
lifted high, where it obscured the stars and made the 
night quite bi.ick. DirL-ctly .ihcad of us I could sec a 
bright red light and a white light, and I could hear the 
pulsing of a steamer's engines. Beyond a doubt it was 
the Macedonia. 

Wolf Larsen had returned to the poop, and we stcwd 
in a silent group, watching the lights rapidly cross our bow. 

" Lucky for me he doesa't carry a searchlight," Wolf 
Larsen said. 

" What if I should cry out loudly ? " I queried in a whisper. 

" It would be all up," he answered. " But have you 
thought upon what would immediately happen P " 

Before I bad time to express any desire to know, he 
h:id me by the throat with his gorilla grip, and by a 
fdint quiver of the muscles, — a hint, as it were, — he sui;- 
jjcstcd to me the twist that would surely have broken 
tny neck. The next moment he had released me and we 
were gazing at the Macedonia's tights. 

"What if I should cry out?" Maud asked. 

" I like you too well to hurt you," be said softly — nay, 
there was a tenderness and a caress in his voice that made 
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mc wince. "Rut don't do it, just the same, for I'd 
promptly break Mr. Van Weyden's neck." 

"Then she has my permission to cry out,'* I said 
defiantly. 

" I hardly think you'll care to sacrifice the Dean of 
American Letters the Second," he sneered. 

We spoke no more, though we had become too used to 
one another for the silence to be awkward ; and when the 
red light and the white had disappeared we returned to 
the cabin to finish the interrupted supper. 

Again they fell to quoting, and Maud gave Dowson's 
" Impenitentia Ultima." She rendered it beautifully, but 
I watched not her, but Wolf Larsen. I was fascinated by 
the fascinated look he bent upon Maud. He was quite 
out of himself, and I noticed the unconscious movement of 
his lips as he shaped word for word as fast as she uttered 
them. lie interrupted her when she gave the lii 



** And her eyes should hf my light while the sun went out behind ne, 
And the viols in her voice be the last sound in my ear.** 

"There arc viols in your voice," he said bluntly, and 
his eyes flashed their golden light. 

I could have shouted with joy at her control. She 
finished the concluding stanza without faltering and then 
slowly guiilod the conversation into less perilous channels. 
And all the while I sat in a half-daze, the drunken riot of 
the stocr:i«;c breaking through the bulkhead, the man 1 
fc:ircd ai)cl tho woman I loved talking on and on. The 
table w:is nut rleared. The man who had taken Mugridge*s 
phiee had evitlently joined his comrades in the forecastle. 

If ever \V<ilf Larsen attained the summit of living, he 
atttained it then. From time to time I forsook my own 
thoughts to follow him, and I followed in amaze^ mastered 
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for the tnoment by his remarkable intellect, under the 4 
spcU o[ his pasfiioD, (or he was preaching the passion of . 
revolt It was tneintiible t hat Milton's L ucifer should he ' 
instanced, and the keenness with vhkh Wolf Larsen ana- 
lyzcd and depicted the character was a revelation of his 
stifled genius. It reminded mc of Taine, yet I knew the man 
had never beard of that brilliant though dangerous thinkv.^ 

" He led a lost cause, and he was not afraid of God's I 
thunderbolts," Wolf Larsen was saying. "Hurled into ' 
hell, be was unbeaten. A third of God's angels be had 
led with him, and straightway be incited man to rebel 
against God, and gained for himself and bell the major 
portion of all the generations of man. Why was he beaten 
i-it ,>f h./.r-vn? rv. inv.- he wns k'5:? brave thuii God? 
less proud? less aspiring? No! A thousand times not 
God was more powerful, as he said, Whom thunder hath 
made greater. But Lucifer was a free spirit To serve 
was to suffocate. He preferred suffering in freedom 10 all 
the happiness of a comfortable servility. He did not care 
to serve God. He cared to serve nothing. He was no 
figurehead. He stood on his own legs. He was an indi* 
vidua]." ' 

" The first anarchist," Maud laughed, rising and prepar- 
ing to withdraw to her state-room. 

"Then it is good to be an anarchist 1 " he cried. He, 
too, bad risen, and be stood facing her, where she had 
paused at the door of her room, as he went on : 

" ' Here al least 
We shall be free ; ilic Almighly hath not buQt 
Here for his envy ; will not drive us hence ; 
Here we may rei;;n secure ; ami in my choice 
To reign U worth ambilion, lhou(;h in hell : 
Better to reign in hell than MTve in heaven.' " 
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It was the defiant cry of a mighty spirit. The cabin 
still rang with his voice, as he stood there, swaying, his 
bronzed face shining, his head up and dominant, and his 
eyes, golden and masculine, intensely masculine and in* 
sistently soft, flashing upon Maud at the door. 

Again that unnamable and unmistakable terror was in 
her eyes, and she said, almost in a whisper, ' ;You are_ 
Lucifer." 

The door closed and she was gone. He stood staring 
after her for a minute, then returned to himself and to 
me. 

"Til relieve Louis at the wheel," he said shortly, "and 
call upon you to relieve at midnight Better turn in now 
and get sonic sleep." 

He pulled on a pair of mittens, put on his cap, and 
ascended the companion-stairs, while I followed his sug- 
gestion by going to bed. For some unknown reason, 
prompted mysteriously, I did not undress, but lay down 
fullv clothed. For a time I listened to the clamor in the 
steerage and marvelled upon the love which had come to 
me ; but my sleep on the Ghost had become most health- 
ful and natural, and soon the songs and cries died away. 
my eyes closed, and my consciousness sank down into the 
half-death of slumber. 

I knew not what had aroused me, but I found myself 
out of my bunk, on my feet, wide awake, my soul vtbrating 
to the warning of danger as it might have thrilled to i 
trumpet call. I threw open the door. The cabin light 
was burning low. I saw M:iud, my Maud, straining and 
strug^^ling and crushed in the embrace of Wolf Larseg 
arms. I could .see the v.iin beat and flutter of her as she 
strove, pressing her fai e .i^liIilsi his breast, to escape froio 
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him. All this I nw oa ttie very InsUDt of seeing and as 
I spnng forward. 

I struck him w ith my fUt, on the face, an he raii^eti hfs 
head, but it was a puny blow. He roared in a ferocious, 
animal-Uke way, and gave me a fiho%'e with his hand. It 
was only a shove, a flirt of the wrist, yet so tremcDdous 
was his strength that I was hurled backward as from a 
caupulc I struck the door of the state-room which bad 
formerly been Mugridge's, spUotering and smashing the 
panels with the impact of my body. I struggled to my 
feet, with difficulty dragging myself clear of the wrecked 
door, unaware of any hurt whatever. I was conscious only 
of an ovcmuslcriiig niye. I lliiiik I, too, cried aloud, as I 
drew the '^y.'.:-. .!>::■.: ;. i. ,.-.:■,. t ,.: ■ !. -t .■. .1; .! ,i-;;': ..riii timi;. 

But something had happened. They were reeling apart. 
I was close upon him, my knife upUfted, but I withheld 
the blow. I was puzzled by the strangeness of it Maud 
was leaning against the wall, one hand out for support; 
but "He~wa8 staggering, his left hand pressed against his 
forehead and covering his eyes, and with the right he was 
groping about him in a dazed sort of way. It struck 
against the wall, and his body seemed to express a muscu- 
lar and physical relief at the contact, as though he had 
found his bearings, his location in space as well as some- 
thing against which to lean. 

Then I saw red again. All my wrvngs and hiimtli.i- 
tions flashed upon me with a dazzling brightnes!;, all th.it 
I had suffered and others had suffered at his hands, .ill ih " 
enormity of the man's very existence. Xsprang uiion him, 
bhndly, insanely, and drove the koifcinto his shoulder. 1 
knew, then, that it was no more than a flesh woimd. — 
I had felt the steel grate on his shoulder-blade, — and I 
raised jhtLknifcto strike at a more vital part. 
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But Maud had seen my first blow, and she cried, *' Don't! 
Please don't ! " ''^ 

I dropped my arm for a moment, and a moment only. 
Again the knife was raised, and Wolf Larsen would have 
surely died had she not stepped between. Her arms were 
around me, her hair was brushing my face. My pulse 
rushed up in an unwonted manner, yet my rage mounted 
with it. She looked me bravely in the eyes. 

" P'or my sake," she begged. 

" I would kill him for your sake ! " I cried, trying to free 
my arm without hurting her. 

" Hush ! " she said, and laid her fingers lightly on my 
lips. I could have kissed them, had I dared, even then, in 
my rage, the touch of them was so sweet, so very sweet 
** Please, please," she pleaded, and she disarmed me by the 
words, as I was to discover they would ever disarm me. 

I stepped back, separating from her, and replaced the 
knife in its sheath. I looked at Wolf Larsen. He still 
pressed his left hand against his forehead. It covered his 
eyes. His head was bowed. He seemed to have grown 
limp. His body was sa^^^^ing at the hips, his great shoulden 
were drooping and shrinking forward. 

"Van Weyden ! " he called hoarsely, and with a note of 
fright in his voice. " Oh, Van Weyden I where sic 
you } " 

I looked at Maud. She did not speak, but nodded her 
head. 

'* Here I am," I answered, stepping to his side. ''What 
is the matter ? " 

" Help me to a seat," he said, in the same hoarse, fright- 
ened voice. 

" I am a sick man, a very sick man, Hump," he said, ss 
he left my sustaining ^rip and sank into a chair. 
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His head dropped forward on the table and was buried 
in liis hands. From Itme to dme it rocked ImcIc and for- 
ward as with pain. Once, when he half raised It, I saw 
the sweat standing in heavy drops on his forehead about 
the roots of his hair. 

" I_am^ jickjman, a very dck mut," be repeated tgalo, 
and yel once again. 

" What is the matter ? " I asked, resting my hand on bU 
shoulder. " What can I do (or you .' " 

But he shook my hand off with an irritated movement, 
and for a long time I stood by his side in silence, Maud 
was looking on, her face awed and frightened. What had 
happened to him we could not imaj^ne. 

" l!iim[j." hi; sail! .il l:it*l, "I miiM get into my bunk. 
Lend me a hand. I'll be ail right in a little while. It's 
those _damn heada ches^ I believe. I was afraid of them. 
I had a feeling — no, I don't know what I'm talking about. 
Help me into my bunk." 

But when I got him into his bunk he again buried his 
face in his hands, covering his eyes, and as I turned to go 
I could hear him murmuring, " I am a sick man, a very 
sick man." 

Maud looked at me inquiringly as I emerged. I shook 
my head, saying : 

"-Something has happened to him. What, I don't 
know. He is helpless, and frightened, I imagine, for the 
first time in his life. It must have occurred before he 
received the knife^hrust, which made only a supcrfki.il 
wound. You must have seen what happened." 

She shook her head. " I saw nothing. It is just as 
mysterious to me. He suddenly released me ami si:ip- 
gercd away. But what shall we doi What shall I 
do?" 
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" If you will wait, please, until I come back/' I answered. 

I went on deck. Louis was at the wheel. 

" You may go f or'ard and turn in," I said, taking it from 
him. 

He was quick to obey, and I found myself alone on the 
deck of the Ghost, As quietly as was possible, I clewed 
up the topsails, lowered the flying jib and staysail, backed 
the jib over, and flattened the mainsail. Then I went 
below to Maud. I placed my flnger on my lips for silence, 
and entered Wolf Larsen*s room. He was in the same 
position in which I had left him, and his bead was rocking 
— almost writhing — from side to side. 

" Anything I can do for you } " I asked. 

He made no reply at first, but on my repeating the 
question he answered, " No, no ; I'm all right. Leave me 
alone till morning." 

But as I turned to go I noted that his head had 
resumed its rocking motion. Maud was waiting patiently 
for me, and I took notice, with a thrill of joy, of the 
queenly poise of her head and her glorious, calm eyes. 
Calm and sure they were as her spirit itself. 

"Will you trust yourself to me for a journey of six 
hundred miles or so ? ** I asked. 

"You mean — .^'* she asked, and I knew she had 
guessed aright. 

"Yes, I mean just that," I replied. "There is nothing 
left for us but the open boat.'* 

" lM)r mc. you mean." she said. "You are certainly as 
safe here as vou have been." 

•• No. tluTe is nothing loft for us but the open boat," I 
iterated stoutly. "Will you please dress as warmly ss 
you can, at once, and make into a bundle whatever you 
wish to bring with yuu." 
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" And make all haste," 1 added, as she turned toward 
her stale-room. 

The Uzarette wai dlreclly beneath the cabin, and, open- 
ing the trap-door in the floor and carrying a candle with 
me, I dropped down and began overhauling the ship's 
stores. 1 selected mainly from the canned goods, and by 
the time I was ready, willing hands were extended from 
above to receive what I passed up. 

We worked in silence. I helped myself also to blank- 
eta, mittens, oilskins, capo, and such things, from the 
8]op<hcst It was no light adventure, this trusting our- 
selves in a small boat to »o raw and stormy a sea, and it 
was imperative that we should guard ourMlves againil the 
cold and wcl. 

We worked feverishly at carrying our plunder on deck 
and depositing it amidships, so feverishly that Maud, 
whose strength was hardly a positive quantity, had to give 
over, exhausted, and sit on the steps at the break of the 
poop. This did not serve to recover her, and she lay on 
her back, on the hard deck, arms stretched out and whole 
body relaxed. It was a trick I remembered of my sister, 
and I knew she would soon be herself again. I knew, also, 
that weapons would not come in amiss, and I reentered Wolf 
Larsen's state-room to get his rifle and shotgun. I spoke 
to him, but he made no answer, though his head was still 
rocking from side to side and he was not asleep. 

"Good-bye, Lucifer." I whispered to myself as I softly 
closed the door. 

Next to obtain was a stock of ammunition, — an easy 
m.ittcr, though I had to enter the steerage companionwav 
to do it. Here the hunters stored the ammunition boxes 
they carried in the boats, and here, but a few feet (rum 
their noisy revels, I took possession of two boxes. 
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Next^ to lower a boat. Not so simple a task for one 
man. Having cast oiT the lashings, I hoisted first on the 
forward tackle, then on the aft, till the boat cleared the rail, 
when I lowered away, one tackle and then the other, for 
a couple of feet, till it hung snugly, above the water, against 
the schooner's side. I made certain that it contained the 
proper equipment of oars, rowlocks, and sail Water was 
a consideration, and I robbed every boat aboard of its 
breaker. As there were nine boats all told, it meant that 
we should have plenty of water, and ballast as well, though 
there was the chance that the boat would be overloaded, 
what of the generous supply of other things I was taking. 

While Maud was passing me the provisions and I was 
storing them in the boat, a sailor came on deck from the 
forecastle. He stood by the weather rail for a time, (we 
were lowering over the lee rail), and then sauntered slowly 
amidships, where he again paused and stood facing the 
wind, with his back toward us. I could hear my heart 
beating as I crouched low in the boat Maud had sunk 
down upon the deck and was, I knew, lying motionless, 
her bodv in the shadow of the bulwark. But the nun 
never turned, and, after stretching his arms above his head 
and yawning audibly, he retraced his steps to the fore- 
castle scuttle and disappeared. 

A few minutes sufficed to finish the loading, and I low- 
ered the boat into the water. As I helped Maud over the 
rail and felt her form close to mine, it was all I could do 
to keep from crying out,^ " I love you ! I love you ! " Truly 
Humphrey Van Weyden was at last in love, I thought, as 
her fingers clung to mine while I lowered her down to the 
boat. I held on to the rail with one hand and supported 
her weight with the other, and I was proud at the moment 
of the feat It was a strength I had not possessed a few 
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months before, on the day I said good-by to Charley 
Funiscth and stAited for San Francisco oa the ill-fated 
MaritHf*. 

Aa the boat ascended on a »ea. her feet toochcd and I 
released her hands. I cast off the tackles and leai^cd after 
her. I had never rowed in my life, but I put out the oars 
and at the expense of much effort got the boat clear of 
the Chvst. Then I experimented with the saR. 1 had seen 
the boat-3teercrs and hunters »ct their spritsails many 
times, yet this was my first attempt. What took them pot- 
sibly two minutes took me twenty, but tn the end i suc- 
ceeded in setting and trimming it, and with the stecring<»ar 
in my hands hauled on the wind. 

" There lies J apan." I remarked, " straight before us." 
" Humphrey Van Weydeii," she said, " you arc a brave 
man." 

" Nay," I answered, " It is you who are a brave woman." 
We turned our heads, swayed by a common impulse to 
see the last of the Ghost. Her low hull lifted and rolled 
to windward on a sea ; her canvas loomed darkly in the 
night ; her lashed wheel creaked as the rudder kicked ; 
then sight and sound of her faded away and we were alone 
on the dark sea. 




CHAPTER XXVII 

Day broke, gray and chilL The boat was close-hauled 
on a fresh breeze and the compass indicated that we were 
just making the course which would bring us to Japan. 
Though stoutly mittencd, my fingers were cold, and they 
pained from the grip on the steering-oar. My feet were 
stinging from the bite of the frost, and I hoped fervently 
that the sun would shine. 

Before me, in the bottom of the boat, lay Maud. She, 
at least, was warm, for under her and over her were thick 
blankets. The top one I had drawn over her face to shel- 
ter it from the night, so I could see nothing but the va^e 
shape of her, and her light-brown hair, escaped from the 
covering and jewelled with moisture from the air. 

Long I looked at her, dwelling upon that one visible bit 
of her as only a man would who deemed it the most pre- 
cious thing in the world. So insistent was my gaze thai 
at last she stirred under the blankets, the top fold wa5 
thrown back and she smiled out on me, her eyes yet hea^T 
with sleep. 

" Good morning, Mr. Van Wcyden," she said, " Havt 
you sighted land yet ? " 

*• No,** I answered, " but we are approaching it at a rate 
of six miles an hour." 

She made a mour of disappointment. 

'* Hut that is equivalent to one hundred and forty-four 
miles in twenty-four hours," I added reassuringly. 

Her face brightened. *' And how far have we to go?" 

ass 
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"Siberia lies off there," I said, pointing to the west 
"Uut to the southwest, some six hundred miles, is Japan. 
If this wind should hold, we'll maHfc,t tin five days." 

"And if it storms? The boat could not live?" 

She had a way of looking one in the eyes and dcmand- 
iag the truth, and thus she looked at me as she asked the 
question. 

" It would have to storm very hard," I temporized. 

" And if it storms very hard ? " 

] nodded my he^id. " But we may be picked up any 
moment by a sealing schooner. They arc plentifully dis- 
tributed over this pari of the ocean." 

"Why, you are chilled through!" she cried. "Look I 
Vrm ire shivering. Dnn't drny it ; you are. And here I 
have been lying warm as toast" 

" I don't see that it would help matters, if you, too, sat 
up and were chilled," I laughed. 

" It will, though, when I learn to steer, which I certainly 
shall" 

She sat up and began making her simple toilet. She 
shook down her hair, and it fell about her in a brown 
cloud, hiding her face and shoulders. Dear, damp brown i 
hair 1 I wanted to kiss it to ripple it through my fingers, ; 
to bury my face in it I gared entranced, till the boat ran 
into the wind and the flapping sail warned me I was not 
attending to my duties. Idealist and romanticist that I 
was and always had been in spite of my analytical nnturc, 
yet I had failed till now in grasping much of the physical 
characteristics of love- The love of man and woni.Tn, I 
had always held, was a sublimated something relrtted to 
spirit a spiritual bond that linked and drew their souls 
together. The bonds of the flesh had little part in my ci.s- 
mos of love. But I was learning the sweet Icssoa for my self 
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that the soul transmuted itself, expressed itself, through 
the flesh ; that the sight and sense and touch of the loved 
one's hair was as much breath and voice and essence of 
the spirit as the light that shone from the eyes and the 
thoughts that fell from the lips. After all, pure spirit was 
unknowable, a thing to be sensed and divined only; nor 
could it express itself in terms of itself. Jehovah was 
anthropomorphic because he could address himself to the 
Jews only in terms of their understanding ; so he was con- 
ceived as in their own image, as a cloud, a pillar of fire, a 
tangible, physical something which the mind of the Israel- 
ites could grasp. 

And so I gazed upon Maud's light-brown hair, and loved 
it, and learned more of love than all the poets and singers 
had taught me with all their songs and sonnets. She 
flung it back with a sudden adroit movement, and her face 
emerged, smiling. 

"Why don't women wear their hair down always?*' I 
asked. " It is so much more beautiful." 

" If it didn't tangle so dreadfully," she laughed. *• There! 
I've lost one of my precious hair-pins ! " 

I neglected the boat and had the sail spilling the wind 
again and again, such was my delight in following her 
every movement as she searched through the blankets for 
the pin. I was surprised, and joyfully, that she was so 
much the woman, and the display of each trait and man- 
nerism that was characteristically feminine gave me keener 
joy. For I had been elevating her too highly in my con- 
cepts of her, removing her too far from the plane of the 
human, and too far Irom me. I had been making of her 
a creature goddess-like and unapproachable. So I hailed 
with delight the little traits that proclaimed her only woman 
after all, such as the toss of the head which flung back the 
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cloud of bur, and the search for the pin. She vas woman, 
my kind, on my plane, and the delightful intimacy of kiod, 
of mao and woman, was possible, as well as the reverence 
and awe in which I knew 1 should always bold her. 

She found the pin with an adorable little cry, and I 
turned my attention more fully to my steering. I pro- 
ceeded to experiment, bshing and wedging the steering* 
oar until the boat held on fairly well by the wind without 
my assistance. Occasionally it came up loo dose, or fell 
off too freely: but it always recovered itself and in the 
main behaved satisfactorily. 

" And now we shall have breakfast," I said. " But first 
you niiisl be more warmly clad." 

I ^ol 'nil .1 Jk ivy vr.i;t. new from ihc slop-chest and 
made from blanket goods. I knew the kind, so thick 
and so close of texture that it could resist the rain and 
not be soaked through after hours of wetting. When she 
had slipped this on over her head, I exchanged the boy's 
cap she wore for a man's cap, large enough to cover her 
hair, and, when the flap was turned down, to completely 
cover her neck and ears. The effect was charming. Her 
face was of the sort that cannot but look well under all 
circumstances. Nothing could destroy its exquisite oval, 
its well-nigh classic lines, its delicately stencilled brows, 
its large brown eyes, clear-seeing and calm, gloriously 
calm. 

A puff, slightly stronger than usual, struck us just then. 
The boat was caught as it obliquely crossed the crtst of 
a wave. It went over suddenly, burying its gunwale level 
with the sea and shipping a bucketful or so of watL-r. I 
was opening a can of tongue at the moment, and 1 s;>r.mt; 
to the sheet and cast it off just in lime. The sail tlapjied 
and fluttered, and the boat paid off. A few minutes of 
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regulating sufficed to put it on its course again» when I 
returned to the preparation of breakfast 

" It does very well, it seems, though I am not versed in 
things nautical/' she said, nodding her head with grave 
approval at my steering contrivance. 

" But it will serve only when we are sailing by the 
wind," I explained. " When running more freely, with 
the wind astern, abeam, or on the quarter, it will be 
necessary for me to steer." 

" I must say I don't understand your technicalities,*' 
she said, ** but I do your conclusion, and I don't like it. 
You cannot steer night and day and forever. So I shall 
expect, after breakfast, to receive my first lesson. And 
then you shall lie down and sleep. We'll stand watches 
just as they do on ships." 

•* I don't see how I am to teach you," I made protest. 
" I am just learning for myself. You little thought when 
you trusted yourself to me that I had had no experience 
whatever with small boats. This is the first time I have 
ever been in one." 

" Then we'll learn toj;cther, sir. And since you've had 
a ni«;hl's start you shall teach me what you have learned. 
And now, breakfast. My! this air does give one an 
appetite I " 

" Xu coffee," I said regretfully, passing her buttered 
sea-biscuits and a slice of canned tongue. "And there 
will be no tea, no soups, nothing hot, till we have maik 
l:ind somewhere, somehow." 

After the simple breakfast, capped with a cup of coM 
wiiter. Maud took her lesson in steering. In teaching her 
I learned cpiite a deal myself. thou«jh I was applying the 
knowlcdj:;e already ac(|uired by sailing the Ghost and by 
watching the boat-steerers sail the small boats. She 
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an apt pupil, and soon learned to keep the courte, to luff 
in the puEf» ftnd to cast off the sheet in an emergency. 

Maving grown tired, apparently, of the task, she relin- 
quished the oar to me. I had folded up the blankets, but 
she now proceeded to spread them out on the bottom. 
When all was arranged snugly, she said : 

" Now, sir, to bed. And you shall sleep until luncheon. 
Till dioner>time," she corrected, remembering the ar* 
nngemcnt on the Ghost. 

What could I do ? She insbted, and said, " Please, 
please," whereupon I turned the oar over to her and 
obeyed. I experienced a positive sensuous deUgbt as I 
crawled into the bed she had made with her hands. The 
calm and control which were so much a pan of her 
seemed to have l>Gcn communicated to the blanket*^, so 
that I was aware of a soft dreaminess and content, and of 
an oval face and brown eyes framed in a fisherman's cap 
and tossing against a background now of gray cloud, now 
of gray sea, and then I was aware that I had been asleep. 

I looked at my watch. It was one o'clock. I had 
slept _seven hours! And she had been steering seven 
hours ! When T took the steering-oar I had first to unbend 
her cramped fingers. Her modicum of strength had been 
exhausted, and she was unable even to move from her posi- 
tion. I was compelled to let go the sheet while I helped 
her to the nest of blankets and chafed her hands and 
arms. 

" I am so tired," she said, with a quick intake of the 
breath and a sigh, drooping her head wearily. 

But she straightened it the next moment, "Now don't 
scold, don't you dare scold," she cried with mock defiance. 

" I hope my face does not appear angry," I answered 
seriously ; " for I assure you I am not in the least angry." 
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*' N — no/' she considered. " It looks only reproachful" 
*' Then it is an honest face, for it looks what I feel 

You were not fair to yourself, nor to me. How can I ever 

trust you again ? *' 

She looked penitent. "I'll be good," she said» as a 

naughty child might say it. "I promise — " 
" To obey as a sailor would obey his captain ? " 
'* Yes," she answered. '* It was stupid of me, I 

know." 

" Then you must promise something else," I ventured. 

" Readily." 

" That you will not say, • Please, please,' too often ; for 
when you do you are sure to override my authority." 

She laughed with amused appreciation. She, too, had 
noticed the power of the repeated " please." 

" It is a good word — "I began. 

" But I must not overwork it," she broke in. 

But she laughed weakly, and her head drooped agam. 
I left the oar long enough to tuck the blankets about her 
feet and to pull a single fold across her face. Alas ! she 
was not strong. I looked with misgiving toward the south- 
west and thought of the six hundred miles of hardship 
before us- -ay, if it were no worse than hardship. Od 
this sea :i storm might blow up at any moment and destroy 
us. And yet I was unafraid. I was without confidence in 
the future, extremely doubtful, and yet I felt no underlyinc 
fear. It must come rii;ht, it must come right, I repeated 
to myself, over and over again. 

The wind freshened in the afternoon, raising a stiffcr 
sea and trying the boat and me severely. But the supply 
of food a:ul the nine breakers of water enabled the boat 
to stand up to the sea and wind, and I held on as long as I 
dared. Then I removed the sprit, tightly hauling dowo 
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the peak oF the sail, uid we raced along under what 
sailors call a leg-of-mutton. 

Late in the afternoon I sighted a steamer's smoke on the 
horizon to leeward, and I knew it cither for a Kussian 
cruiser, or, more likely, the MacedpHta still seckini; the 
Ghost. The sun bad not sbone all day, and it had been 
bitter cold. As night drew on, the clouds darkened and 
the wind freshened, so that when Maud and I ate supper 
it was with our mittens on and with mc still steering and 
eating morsels between puAs. 

By the time it was dark, wind and sea had become too 
strong for the boat, and I reluctantly took in the sail and 
set about making a drag or sea-anchor. I had learned of 
t!ic ik-vice from the t.i!k of thu huntcr.i, ami it wa-t :\ •.iiiijilc 
thing to manufacture. Furlingthe sail and lashing it 
securely about the mast, boom, sprit, and two pairs of 
spare_oa£V 1 thcew it ov«rbosrd. A line connected it 
with the bow, and as it floated low in the water, practically 
unexposed to the wind, it drifted less rapidly than the 
boat. In consequence it held the boat bow on to the sea 
aqd wi nd r~ the safest position in which to escape being 
swamped when the sea is breaking into whitecaps. 

"And now?" Maud asked cheerfully, when the task 
was accomplished and I pulled on my mittens. 

"And DOW we are no longer travelling toward Japan. " 
I answered. "Our drift is to the southeast or south- 
southeast, at the rate of at least two miles an hour." 

"That will be only twenty-four miles," she urged, " il 
the wind remains high all night." 

"Yes, and only one hundred and forty miles if it con- 
tinues for three days and nights." 

" But it won't continue," she said, with easy confiilonce. 
" It will turn around and blow fair," 
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" The sea is the great faithless one." 

" But the wind ! " she retorted. ** I have heard yon 
grow eloquent over the brave trade-wind." 

'*I wish I had thought to bring Wolf Larsen's chro- 
nometer and sextant," I said, still gloomily. "Sailing 
one direction, drifting another direction, to say nothing 
of the set of the current in some third direction, makes 
a resultant which dead reckoning can never calculate. 
Before long wc won't know where we are by five hundred 
miles." 

Then I begged her pardon and promised I should not 
be disheartened any more. At her solicitation I let her 
take the watch till midnight, — it was then nine o'clock, 
but I wrapped her in blankets and put an oilskin about 
her before I lay down. I slept only cat-naps. The boat 
was leaping and pounding as it fell over the crests, I could 
hear the seas rushing past, and spray was continually 
being thrown aboard. And still, it was not a bad night, I 
mused — nothing to the nights I had been through on the 
Ghost ; nothinj;, perhaps, to the ni<;hts we should go through 
in this cocklc-shell. Its planking was three-quarters of an 
inch thick. Between us and the bottom of the sea was 
less than an inch of wood. 

And yet, I aver it, and I aver it again, I was unafraid. 
l l.c death which Wolf Larsen and even Thomas Mugridge 
had made me fear, I no longer feared. The comi ng of 
Maud Brewster into my life seemed to have transformed 
me. After all, I thought, it is better and finer to love than 
to be loved, if it makes something in life so worth while that 
one is not loiith to die for it. I forget my own life in the 
love of another life ; and yet, such is the paradox, I never 
wanted so much to live as right now when I place the least 
value upon my own life. I never had so much reason for 
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living, was my concluding thought ; and after that, until I 
dozed, I contented myself with trying to pierce the dark- 
ness to where I knew Maud crouched low in the utern- 
sheets, watchful of the foaming sea and ready to »U me 
on an instant's notice. 




CHAPTER XXVIII 

There is no need of going into an extended recital of 
our suffering in the small boat during^the many days we 
were driven and drifted, here and there, willy-nilly, across 
the ocean. The high wind blew from the northwest for 
twenty-four hours, when it fell calm, and in the night 
sprang up from the southwest. This was dead in our 
teeth, but I took in the sea-anchor and set sail, hauling a 
course on the wind which took us in a south-southeasterly 
direction. It was an even choice between this and the 
west-north westerly course which the wind permitted; but 
the warm airs of the south fanned my desire for a wanner 
sea and swayed my decision. 

In three hours, — it was midnight, I well remember, and 
as dark as I had ever seen it on the sea, — the wind, stiD 
blowing out of the southwest, rose furiously, and once 
again I was compelled to set the sea-anchor. 

Day broke and found me wan-eyed andjhe oceutJashed 
white, the boat pitching, almost on end, to its drag. \Vc 
were in imminent danger of being swamped by the white^ 
caps. As it was, spray and spume came aboard in such 
quantities that I bailed without cessation. The blankets 
were soaking. Everything was wet except Maud, and she. 
in oilskins, rubber boots, and sou'wester, was dry, all but 
her face and hands and a stray wisp of hair. She relieved 
me at the bailing-hole from time to time, and bravely she 
threw out the water and faced the storm. AU things are 

968 
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relative. It was no more than a stiff blow, but to Ui^ 
fighting (or life in our frail craft, it wu indeed a ttonn. 

Cold and cheerless, the wind beating on our faces, tlie 
white seas roaring by, we struggled through the day. 
Night came, but neither of us slepL Day came, and still 
the wind beat on our faces and the white seas roared past 
liy the second night Maud was falling asleep from ex> 
haustton. I covered her with oilskins and a tarpaulin. 
She was comparatively dry, but she was numb with the 
cold. I feared greatly that she might die in the night ; 
but day broke, cold and cheerless, with the same clouded 
sky and beating wind and roaring seas. 

I had had jao sleep for forty-eight houi*. I was wet 
and chilled to the marrow, till I felt more dead than aUvc. 
My body was stiff from exertion as well as from cold, and 
my aching muscles gave me the severest torture whenever 
I used them, and I used them continually. And all the 
time we were being driven off Into the northeast, directly 
away from Japan and toward bleak Bering Sem. 

And still we lived, and the boat lived, and tbe wind blew 
unab ated. In fact, toward nightfall of the third day it 
increased a trifle and something more. The boat's bow 
plunged under a crest, and we came through quarter-full 
of water. I bailed like a madman. The liaUlity of ship- 
ping another such sea was enormously increased by the 
water that weighed the boat down and robbed it of its 
buoyancy. And another such sea meant the end. When 
I had the boat empty again I was forced to take away the 
tarpaulin which covered Maud, in order that I might lash 
it down across the bow. It was well I did, for It covered 
the boat fully a third of the way aft, and three times, in 
the next several hours, it flung off the bulk of the down- 
rushing water when the bow shoved imder the seas. 
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Maud's condition was pitiable. She sat crouched in the 
bottom of the boat, her lips blue, her face gray and plainly 
showing the pain she suffered. But ever her eyes looked 
bravely at me, and ever her lips uttered brave words. 

The worst of the storm must have blown that night, 
though little I noticed it. I had succumbed and slept 
where I sat in the stern-sheets. The morning of the fourth 
day found the wind diminished to a gentle whisper, the 
sea dying down and the sun shining upon us. Oh. the 
blessed sun ! How we bathed our poor bodies in its deli- 
cious warmth, reviving like bugs and crawling things after 
a storm. We smiled again, said amusing things, and 
waxed optimistic over our situation. Yet it was, if any- 
thing, worse than ever. We were farther from Jap an tha n 
the night we left the Ghost. Nor could I more thar 
roughly guess our latitude and longitude. At a calcula- 
tion of a two-mile drift per hour, during the seventy and 
odd hours of the storm, we had been driven at least one 
hundred and iifty miles to the northeast. But was such 
calculated drift correct ? For all I knew, it might have 
been four miles per hour instead of two. In which ctM 
we were another hundred and fifty miles to the bad. 

Where we were I did not know, though there was quite 
a likelihood that we were in the ncinity of the Gh^t. 
There were seals about us, and I was prepared to sight a 
sealing; schooner at any time. We did sight one, in the 
afternoon, when the northwest breeze had sprung up 
freshly once more. But the strange schooner lost itself on 
the sky-line and we alone occupied the circle of the sea. 

Came days ot toi^. when even Maud*s spirit drooped 
and there were no merry words upon her lipSj days of 
calm, when we floated on the lonely immensity of 
op]>re^^ed by its greatness and yet mar\'elling at the 
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of tiny life, for we sHU lived and Ktniggled to live ; days 
of Nicct and wind and snow-squalls, when nothing could 
keep us warm ; or days of drizzling rain, when ve filled 
our water-breakers from the drip of the wet sail 

And ever I loved Maud with an increaaiag love She 
was so many-sided, so many-moodcd — " protean-mooded " 
I called bcr. But I calliid her this, and other and dearer 
things, in my thoughts only. Though the declaration of 
ray love urged and trembled on my tongue a thousand 
times, I Itnew that it was no time for such a declaration. 
If for no other reason, it was no time, when one was pro- 
tecting and trying to save a woman, to ask that woman for 
her love. Delicate as was the situation, not alone in this 
but in other ways, I flattered myself that I was ib!c to 
deal delicately with it ; and also I Battered myself that by 
look or sign I gave no advertisement of the love I felt for 
her. We were like good comrades, and we grew better 
comrades as the days went by. 

One thing about her which surprised me was her lack 
j pf tim idity and fear. The terrible sea, the frai! boat, the 
storms, the suffering, the strangeness and isolation of the 
situation, — all that should have frightened a robust woman, 
— seemed to make no impression upon her who had known 
life only in its most sheltered and consummately artificial 
aspects, and who was herself all fire and dew and mist, sub- 
limated spirit, all that was soft and tender and clinging in 
woman. And yet I am wrong. She wiis timid and afr:ii(!. 
but she possessed courage. The flesh and the qualms of 
thL- flesh she was heir to, but the flesh bore heavily only on 
the flesh. And she was spirit, first and always spirit, 
cthercalized essence of life, calm as her calm eyes, and 
sure of permanence in the changing order of the universe. 
Came days of storm, days and nights of storm, when the 
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ocean menaced us with its roaring whiteness, and the wind 
smote our struggling boat with a Titan's buffets. And em 
we were flung off, farther and farther, to the northeast It 
was in such a storm, and the worst that we had experienced, 
that I cast a weary glance to leeward, not in quest of any- 
thing, but more from the weariness of facing the elemental 
strife, and in mute appeal, almost, to the wrathful powen 
to cease and let us be. What I saw I could not at first 
believe. Days and nights of sleeplessness and anxietT 
had doubtless turned my head. I looked back at Maud, 
to identify myself, as it were, in time and space. The 
sight of her dear wet cheeks, her flying hair, and her 
brave brown eyes convinced me that my vision was still 
healthy. Again I turned my face to leeward, and again 
I saw the jutting promontory, black and high and naked, 
the raging surf that broke about its base and beat its 
front high up with spouting fountains, the black 4nd for* 
bidding coast-line running toward the southeast and fringed 
with a tremendous scarf of white. 

" Maud," I said. " Maud." 

She turned her head and beheld the sight 

"It cannot be Alaska ! " she cried. 

"Alas, no/' I answered, and asked, "Can you swim?** 

She shook her head. 

" Neither can I," I said. '' So we must cet ashore with- 
out swimming, in some opening between the rocks through 
w hich we can drive the boat and clamber out But we must 
be quick, most quick — and sure." 

I spoke with a confidence she knew I did not feel« for 
slie looked at me with that unfaltering gaze of hers and 
said : 

" I have not thanked you yet for all you have done for 
me, but — " 
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She hesitated, as U in ' doubt bow best to word her 
gratitude. 

"Well?" I said, brutally, for I was not quite pleased 
with bcr thaulcing me. 

** You might help me," she smiled. 

"To acknowledge your obligations before you die? Not 
at all. We are not going to die. We shall land on that 
island, and we shall be snug and sheltered before the day 
is done" 

I spoke stoutly, but I did not believe a word. Kor was 
I prompted to lie through fear. I felt no fear, though I 
was sure of death in that boiling surge amongst the rocks 
which was rapidly growing nearer. It was impossihli* to 
hoUt *ail and cl.iw off that shore. The wind wowld in- 
stantly capsize the boat ; the seas would swamp it the 
moment it fell into the trough; and, besides, the sail, 
lashed to the spare oars, dragged in the sea ahead of us. 

As I say, I was not afraid to meet my own death, there, 
a few hundred yards to leeward ; but I was appalled at the 
thought that Maud must die. My cursed imagination saw 
her beaten and mangled against the rocks, and it was too 
terrible. I strove to compel myself to think we would 
make the landing safely, and so I spoke, not what I be- 
lieved, but what I preferred to believe. 

I recoiled before contemplation of that frightful death, 
nd for a moment I entertained the wild idea of seizing 
'laud in my arms and leaping overboard. Then I rcsdIvLi! 
ut wait, and at the last moment, when we entered on the 
final stretch, to take her in my arms and proclaim my 
love, and, with her in my embrace, to make the desperatc 
slruggle and die. 

Instinctively we drew closer together in the bottom of 
the boat. I felt her mittened hand come out to mine. 
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And thus, without speech, we waited the end. We were 
not far off the line the wind made with the western edge 
of the promontory, and I watched in the hope that some 
set of the current or send of the sea would drift us past 
before we reached the surf. 

" Wc shall go clear," I said, with a confidence which I 
knew deceived neither of us. 

"By God, we will go clear!" I cried, five minutes 
later. 

The oath left my lips in my excitement — the first, I 
do believe, in my life, unless " trouble it," an expletire 
of my youth, be accounted an oath. 

" I beg your pardon," I said. 

" You have convinced me of your sincerity/' she said, 
with a faint smile. " I do know, now, that we shall go 
clear." 

I had seen a distant headland past the extreme edge of 
the promontory, and as we looked we could see grow the 
inter\'ening coast-line of what was evidently a deep cove. 
At the same time there broke upon our ears a continuous 
and mighty bellowing. It partook of the magnitude and 
volume of distant thunder, and it came to us directly from 
leeward, rising above the crash of the surf and travelling 
directly in the teeth of the storm. As we passed the point 
the whole cove burst upon our view, a half-moon of white 
sandy beach upon which broke a huge surf, and which was 
covered with mvriads of seals. It was from them that the 
grciit bcllowiiiL; went up. 

•* A rookery ! " I cried. " Now are we indeed saved. 
There must be men and cruisers to protect them from the 
seal-hunters. Possibly there is a station ashore.*' 

But as I .<:tudicd the surf which beat upon the beach, I 
said, '* Still bad, but not so bad. And now, if the gods be 
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truly kind, we fhull drift by that next headland and come 
upon ft perfectly sheltered beach, where we may hod with- 
out wetting our feet" 

And the gods were kind. The first and second head- 
lands were directly in line with the southwest wind ; but 
once around the second, — and wc went perOotisly near, 
— we picked up the third headland, still in line with the 
wind and with the other two. But the cove that inter- 
vened ! It penetrated deep into the land, and the tide, 
setting in, drifted us under the shelter of the point. Here 
Ute sea was calm, save for a heavy but smooth ground- 
swell, and I took in the sca-auchor and began to row. 
From the j>oint the shore curved away, more and more to 
the south and west, until, at last, it disclosed a cove williin 
the cove, a little land-locked harbor, the water level as a 
pond, broken only by tiny ripples where vagrant breaths 
and wbps of the storm hurtled down from over the frown- 
ing wall of rock that backed the beach a hundred feet 
inshore. 

Here were no seals whatever. The boat's stem touched 
the hard shingle. I sprang out, extending my hand to 
Maud. The next moment she was beside me. As my 
fingers released hers, she clutched for my arm hastily. At 
the same moment I swayed, as about to fall to the sand. 
This was the startling effect of the cessation of motion. 
Wc had been so long upon the moving, rocking sc.i thai 
the stable land was a shock to us. Wc expected the W-mU 
to lift up this way and thai, and the rocky walls to .swin- 
back and forth like the sides of a ship; and when wc 
braced ourselves, automatically, for these various expected 
movements, their non-occurrence quite overcame our equi- 
librium. 

" I really must sit down," Maud said, with a nervous 
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laugh and a dizzy gesture, and forthwith she sat dovn on 
the sand. 

I attended to making the boat secure and joined her. 
Thu^we landed on Endeavor IslajE^, as we came to it, land- 
sick from long custom of the sea. 



CHAPTER XXTX 

" Fool f " I cried aloud in my vexation. 

I had unloaded the boat and curied its contents high 
up on the beach, where I had set aboui gialting a camp. 
There was driftwood, though not much, un the beach, aiul 
the si^ht of a coffee tin I had taken from the Gkosts 
lardcr had jjivcn me the idea of a fire. 

" Blithering idiot ! " I was continuing. 

But Maud said, " Tut, tut," in gentle reproval, and then 
asked why I was a blithering idiot. 

'^No matches," I groaned. " Not a match did I bring. 
And now we shall have no hot coETee, soup, tea, or any- 
thing! " 

" Wasn't it — er — Crusoe who rubbed sticks tt^ether ? " 
she drawled. 

" But I have read the personal narratives of a score of 
shipwrecked men who tried, and tried in vain," I answered. 
" I remember Winters, a newspaper fellow with an Alaskan 
and Siberian reputation. Met him at the Bibelot once, 
and he was telling us how he attempted to make a t'.rc 
with a couple of sticks. It was most amusing. He tcld 
it inimitably, but it was the story of a failure. I remem- 
ber his conclusion, his black eyes flashing as he said. 
' Gentlemen, the South Sea Islander may do it, tho Ma! ly 
may do it. but take my word it's beyond the white man, " 

" Oh, well, we've managed so far without it," she said 
cheerfully. "And there's no reason why we cannot still 
manage without it." 
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" But think of the coffee ! " I cried. " It's good coffee, 
too. I know. I took it from Larsen's private stores. 
And look at that good wood." 

I confess, I wanted the coffee badly; and I learned. 
not long afterward, that the berry was likewise a little 
weakness of Maud's. Besides, we had been so long on a 
cold diet that we were numb inside as well as ouL Any- 
thing warm would have been most gratifying. But I 
complained no more, and set about making a tent of the 
sail for Maud. 

I had looked upon it as a simple task, what of the oars, 
mast, boom, and sprit, to say nothing of plenty of lines. 
But as I was without experience, and as every detail was 
an experiment and every successful detail an invention, 
the day was well gone before her shelter was an accom- 
plished fact. And then, that night, it rained, and she was 
flooded out and driven back into the boat. 

The next morning I dug a shallow ditch around the 
tent, and, an hour later, a sudden gust of wind, whipping 
over the rocky wall behind us, picked up the tent and 
smashed it down on the sand thirty yards away. 

Maud laughed at my crestfallen expression, and I said, 
" As soon as the wind abates I intend going in the boat to 
explore the island. There must be a station somewhere, 
and men. And ships must visit the station. Some gov- 
ernment must protect all these seals. But I wish to have 
you comfortable before I start." 

'* I should like to go with you,*' was all she said. 

"It would be better if you remained. You have hid 
enough of hardship. It is a miracle that you have sur- 
vived. And it won't be comfortable in the boat, rowing 
and sailing in this rainy weather. What you need is 
and I should like you to remain and get it." 
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Sotnclbing suspiciously akin lo molstncss dimmed her 
bcautUui eyes before she dropped them and partly turned 
away ber bead. 

" 1 should prefer going with you," she said In n low voice, 
in which there was just a hint of appeal. 

" I might be able to help you a — " her voice broke, — "a 
Uttle. And if anything should happen 10 you, think of 
mc left here alone." 

"Oh, 1 intend being very careful,'' I answered. "And 
I shall not go »o far but what I can get back before night 
Vcs. all said and done, I think it vastly better for you to 
remain, and sleep, and rest, and do nothing." 

She turned and looked mc in the eyes. Her gaze was 
unfaltering, but soft, 

" Please, please," she said, oh, so softly. 

I stiffened myself to refuse, and shook my head. Still 
she waited and looked at me. I tried to word my refusal, 
but wavered. I saw the glad light spring into her eyes 
and knew that I had lost It was impossible to say no 
after that. 

The wind died down in the afternoon, and we were pre- 
pared to start the following morning. There was no way 
- of penetrating the island from our cove, for the walls ruse 
perpendicularly from the beach, and. on either side of the 
cove, rose from the deep water. 

Morning broke dull and gray, but calm, and I was awake 
early and had the boat in readiness. 

" Fool! Imbecile! Yahoo ! " I shouted, when I thou^^ht 
it was meet to arouse Maud ; but this time I shouiL-ti in 
merriment as I danced about the beach, bareheaded, in 
mock despair. 

Her bead appeared under the flap of the sail 

" What now ? " she asked sleepily, and, withal, curiously. 
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"CoflFee!" I cried. "What do you say to a cup 
coffee ? hot cofiFee ? piping hot ? " 

** My I " she murmured, " you startled me, and you 
cruel. Here I have been composing my soul to do w 
out it, and here you are vexing me with your vain 8ug( 
tions." 

" Watch me," I said. 

From under clefts among the rocks I gathered a : 
dry sticks and chips. These I whittled into shavings 
split into kindling. From my note-book I tore out a pa 
and from the ammunition box took a shotgun shelL 
moving the wads from the latter with my knife, I empi 
the powder on a flat rock. Next I pried the prim^ 
cap, from the shell, and laid it on the rock in the mids 
the scattered powder. All was ready. Maud still watc 
from the tent. Holding the paper in my left han<! 
smashed down upon the cap with a rock held in my ri) 
There was a puff of white smoke, a burst of flame, and 
rough edge of the paper was alight 

Maud clapped her hands gleefully. "Prometheu 
she cried. 

Hut I was too occupied to acknowledge her deli] 
The feeble flame must be cherished tenderly if it wer 
jj^ather strength and live. I fed it, shaving by shaving, 
sliver by sliver, till at last it was snapping and crack 
as it laid hoM of the smaller chips and sticks. To be i 
away on an island had not entered into my calculati 
so we were without a kettle or cooking utensils of anv » 
but I made shift with the tin used for bailing the boat, 
later, as we consumed our supply of canned goods, 
accumulated quite an imposing array of cooking vesseb 

I boiled the water, but it was Maud whojQiade 
coffee. And how good it was! My contribution 
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cuined beef fried with crumbled sea4)iscuit and water. 
The breakfast was a success, and we sat about the ftrc 
much longer than cntcq)rismg explorers should have 
done, sip(4Qg the hot black coffee and talking over our 
sitiution. 

I was confident that^wc .shoujd^nd a station in some 
one of the coves, for I knew that the rookeries of Uerlng 
Sea were thus guarded ; but Maud advanced the theory, — 
to )>reparc n>c for disappointment, t do believo, if dis- 
appointment were to come, — that we had discovered aa 
U.iUuuuKa lookeiy^- She was in very good spirits, however, 
and made quite merry in accepting our plight as a grave 
one. 

"If yi'u arc rigfit." I saiil, "then we must prepare to 
winter here. Our food will not last, but there are the seals. 
They go away in the fall, so I must soon begin to lay in a 
supply of meat. Then there will be huts to build and 
driftwood to gather. Also, we shall try out seal fat for 
lighting purposes. Altogether, we'll have our hands full 
if we find the island uninhabited. Which we shall not, I 
know." 

But she was right. We sailed with a beam wind along 
the shore, searching the coves with our glasses and landing 
occasionally, without finding a sign of humaQ. life. Vet 
we learned th'aTwe were not the first who had landed on 
Endeavor Island. High up on the beach of the second 
cove from ours, wc discovered the splin tered wreck uf a 
boat ^ — a scaler's boat, for the rowlocks were bound in 
sennit, a gun-rack was on the starboard side of the bow. 
and in white letters was faintly visible GazelU .Wk 2. 

- The boat had lain there for a long time, for it was h^ilf 

- filled with sand, and the splintered wood had that weatlur- 
Wom appearance due to long exposure to the cletnenls. 
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In the sternsheets I found a rusty ten-gauge shotgun and 
a sailor*s sheath-knife broken short across and so rusted as 
to be almost unrecognizable. 

'* They got away," I said cheerfully ; but I felt a sinking 
at the heart and seemed to divine the presence of bleacheu 
bones somewhere on that beach. 

I did not wish Maud's spirits to be dampened by such a 
find, so I turned seaward again with our boat and skirted 
the northeastern point of the island. There were no 
beaches on the southern shore, and by early afternoon ve 
rounded the black promontory and completed the circum- 
navigation of the island. I estimated its circumference at 
twenty-five miles, its width as varying from two to five 
miles; while my most conservative calculation placed oc 
its beaches two hundred thousand seals. The island wis 
highest at its extreme southwestern point, the headlands 
and backbone diminishing regularly until the northeasteni 
portion was only a few feet above the sea. With the 
exception of our little cove, the other beaches sloped 
gently back for a distance of half a mile or so, into what 1 
might call rocky meadows, with here and there patches o: 
moss and tundra ^rass. Here the seals hauled out, anc 
the old bulls guarded their harems, while the young bull? 
hauled out by themselves. 

This brief description is all that Endeavor Island merits 
n.iin|) and soggy where it was not sharp and rock}. 
buffeted by storm winds and lashed by the sea, with the 
air continually a-tremble with the bellowing of two hundred 
th(Kisand amphibians, it was a melancholy and miserable 
sojourning; place. Maud, who had prepared me for dis- 
appointnu-iit, and who had been sprightly and vivacious al 
day, broke down as we landed in our own little cove. She 
strove bravely to hide it from me, but while I was kindling 
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another fire 1 knew she was stifling her sobs in the blankela 
under the sail-teoL 

It wu my turn to be cheerful, and I played the part to 
the best of my ability, and with such success that I 
brought the laughter back into her dear eyes and song on 
her lips ; for she sang to mc before she went to an early 
bed. It was the first time I had heard her sing, and 1 lay 
by the fire, listening and transported, for she was nothing if 
not an artist in everything she did, and her voice, though 
not strong, was wonderfully sweet and expresaivc. 

1 stilt slept in the boat, and 1 lay awake long that night, 
gazing up at the first stars I bad seen in many nights and 
pondering the situation. Responsibility of this sort was 
a new Ihint; to mc Wnlf Larsen had been quite rit;ht. 
I had stood on my father's legs. My lawyers and agents , 
had taken care of my money for me. I had had no 
responsibilities at all. Then, on the Ghost I had learned 
to be responsible for DLyseU- Andnow, for the first time 
in my life, I found myself responsible for some one ctsc. 
And it was required of me that this should be the gravest 
of responsibilities, for she was the one woman in the 
world — the one small woman, as I loved to think of her. 




CHAPTER XXX 

No wonder we called it Endeavor Island. For two 
weeks we toiled at building a hut, Maud insisted on help* 
ing, and I could have wept over her bruised and bleeding 
hands. And still, I was proud of her because of iL There 
was something heroic about this gently bred woman endur- 
ing our terrible hardship and with her pittance of strength 
bending to the tasks of a peasant woman. She gathered 
many of the stones which I built into the walls of the hot; 
also, she turned a deaf ear to my entreaties when I begged 
her to desist. She compromised, however, by taking upon 
herself the lighter labors of cooking and gathering drift- 
wood and moss for our winter's supply. 

The hut's walls rose without difficulty, and everything 
went smoothly until the problem of the roof confronted mc. 
Of what use the four walls without a roof? And of what 
could a roof be made ? There were the spare oars, veiy 
true. They would serve as roof -beams ; but with what was 
I to cover them ? Moss would never do. Tundra grass 
was impracticable. We needed the sail for the boat, and 
the tarpaulin had begun to leak. 

" Winters used walrus skins on his hut/' I said. 

" There arc the seals," she suggested. 

So next day the hunting began. I did not know how to 
shoot, but I proceeded to learn. And when I had expended 
some thirty shells for three seals, I decided that the ammu- 
nition would be exhausted before I acquired the necessvj 
knowledge. I had used eight shells for lighting fires be^ 

aS4 
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(ore I hit upon ihc device of banking the embers with wet 
moss, and there remained not over a hundred shells in the 

box. 

" We must club the seals," 1 announced, when convinced 
of my poor marksmanship. " I have heard the sealers talk 
about clubbing them." 

" They arc so pretty," she objected. "I cannot bear to 
think of it being done. It b so directly brutal, you know; 
so difFcrcnt from shooting them." 

"That roof must go on," I answered grimly. "Winter 
is almost here. It is our lives against theirs. It is unfor- 
tunate wc haven't plenty of ammunition, but I think, any- 
way, that they suffer less from being clubbed than from 
l)cing alt shot up. Besides, I shall do the clubbing " 

"That's just it," she began eagerly, and broke otT in 
sudden confusion. 

" Of course," I began. " If you prefer — " 

" But what shall I be doing ? " she interrupted, with that 
softness I knew full well to be insistence. 

" Gathering firewood and cooking dinner," I answered 
lightly. 

She shook her head. " It is too dangerous for you to 
attempt alone." 

" I know, I know," she waived my protest. " I am only 
a weak woman, but just my small assistance may enable 
you to escape disaster." 

" But the clubbing VI suggested. 

"Of course, you will do that. I shall probably scrc.im. 
lil look away when — " 

"The d.inKer is most serious," I laughed. 

"I sh.ill use my judgment when to look and when not 
to look," she replied with a grand air. 

The upshot of the affair was that she accompanied mo 
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next morning. I rowed into the adjoining cove and up to 
the edge of the beach. There were seals all about us in 
the water, and the bellowing thousands on the beach com- 
pelled us to shout at each other to make ourselves heard. 

" I know men club them," I said, trying to reassure my- 
self and gazing doubtfully at a large bull, not thirty feet 
away, upreared on his fore-flippers and regarding me 
intently. " But the question is, How do they club them ? " 

" Let us gather tundra grass and thatch the roof," 
Maud said. 

She was as frightened as I at the prospect, and we had 
reason to be, gazing at close range at the gleaming teeth 
and dog-like mouths. 

" I always thought they were afraid of men,** I said. 

" How do I know they are not afraid .' " I queried a 
moment later, after having rowed a few more strokes along 
the beach. *' Perhaps, if I were to step boldly ashore, 
they would cut for it, and I could not catch up with 
one." 

And still I hesitated. 

'* I heard of a man, once, who invaded the nesting 
p^rounds of wild geese,'* Maud said. "They killed him." 

"The geese .^" 

" Yes, the geese. My brother told me about it when I 
was a little girl.'* 

•• But I know men club them," I persisted. 

*' I think the tundra grass will make just as good a 
roof," she said. 

Far from her intention, her words were maddening mc, 
driving me on. I could not play the coward before her 
eyes. 

" Here goes," I said, backing water with one oar and 
running the bow ashore. 
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I stepped out ant) advanced valiantly upon a long-mancd 
bull in the midst of his wives. I was armed with the regular 
ciub with which the boat-pullers killed the wounded seals 
gaffed aboard by the hunters. It was only a foot and a 
half long, and in my superb ignorance I never drcnmcd 
that the club used ashore when raiding the roolccrtcs 
measured four to five feet. The cows lumbered out of my 
way, and the distance between me and the bull decreased. 
Me raised himself on his flippers with an angry movement 
We were a dozen feet apart. Still I advanced steadily, 
looking for him lo turn tail at any moment and run. 

At six feet the panicky thought rushed into my mind, 
What if he will not run.> VVhy, then I shall club htm, 
came the answer. In my fcir I had forgotten that I was 
there to get the bull instead of to make him run. And 
just then he gave a snort and a snarl and rushed at nic. 
His eyes were blazing, his mouth was wide open; the 
teeth gleamed cruelly white. Without shame, I con- 
fess that it was I who turned and footed it. He ran 
awkwardly, but he ran well. He was but two paces 
behind when I tumbled into the boat, and as I shoved off 
with an oar his teeth crunched down upon the blade. 
The stout wood was crushed like an egg-shell. Maud and 
1 were astounded. A moment later he had dived under 
the boat, seized the keel in his mouth, and was shaking 
the boat \-ioIently, 

" My ! " said Maud. " Let's go back." 

I shook my head. " I can do what other men h.ivc 
done, and I know that other men have clubbed seals. Hut 
I think I'll leave the bulls alone next time." 

■' I wish you wouldn't," she said. 

" Now don't say, ' Please, please,' " I cried, half angrily, 
1 do believe. 
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She made no reply, and I knew my tone must have 
hurt her. 

" I beg your pardon/' I said, or shouted, rather, in 
order to make myself heard above the roar of the rookery. 
"If you say so, TU turn and go back; but honestly, I'd 
rather stay." 

*' Now don*t say that this is what you get for bringing 
a woman along," she said. She smiled at me whimsically. 
gloriously, and I knew there was no need for forgiveness. 

I rowed a couple of hundred feet along the beach so as 
to recover my nerves, and then stepped ashore again. 

" Do be cautious," she called after me. 

I nodded my head and proceeded to make a flank 
attack on the nearest harem. All went well until I aimed 
a blow at an outlying cow's head and fell short. She 
snorted and tried to scramble away. I ran in close and 
struck another blow, hitting the shoulder instead of the 
head. 

" Watch out ! " I heard Maud scream. 

In my excitement I had not been taking notice of other 
things, and I looked up to see the lord of the harem 
charging down u])()n me. Again I fled to the boat, hotly 
pursued ; but this time Maud made no suggestion of 
turning: back. 

'' It would be better, I imagine, if you let harenis alone 
and devoted your attention to lonely and inoflfcnsivc- lookip s 
seals," was what she said. '* I think I have read something 
about them. Dr. Jordan's book, I believe. They are the 
youni; bulls, not old enough to have harems of their owe 
Me called them the holluschickie, or something like thai 
It seems to me if we find where they haul out — " 

'* It seems to me that your fighting instinct is aroused,' 
I laughed. 



She fliuhed quickly and prettily. "I'll admit 1 don't 
like defeat any more than you do, or any more than I like 
the idea of kiUing such pretty, inoffensive crcjUurcs. " 

" Pretty I " I sniffed. " I fiiilcd to mark anything pre- 
eminently pretty about those (oamy-mouibcd beasts that 
raced me." 

" Your point of view," she laughed. " You lacked 
per5p>ective. Now if you did nut have to get so close to 
the subject — " 

" The very thing I " I cried. " What I need is a longer 
club. And there's that broken oar ready to hand." 

" It just comes to me," she said. " that Captain Larsen 
was telling me how the men raided the rookeries. They 
drive the seals, in small hurd;, a nhort distance inland 
before they kill them." 

" I don't care to undertake the herding of one of those 
harems," I objected. 

"But there are the hoUuschickie," she said. "The 
holluschickie haul out by .themselves, and Dr. Jordan says 
that paths arc left between the harems, and that as lonf:; 
as the holluschickie keep strictly to the path they arc 
unmolested by the masters of the harem." 

"There's one now," I said, pointing to a young bull in 
the water. " Let's watch him, and follow him if he hnuls 
out." 

He swam directly to the beach and clambered out intn .1 
simall opening between two haremR, the masters of wtiitli 
made warning noises but did not attack him. We w.itv in-.i 
iiini truvol slowly inward, threading about among the h.ircins 
.ilim;; what must have been the path. 

"Here goes," I said, stepping out; but I confers m\ 
heart w.is in my mouth as I thought of going throu;,-n the 
hi.arl i)( ihat monstrous herd. 
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" It would be wise to make the boat fast^" Maud said 
She had stepped out beside me, and I regarded her with 
wonderment. 

She nodded her head determinedly. "Yes, I'm going 
with you, so you may as well secure the boat and arm mc 
with a club.*' 

" Let*s go back/' I said dejectedly. " I think tundra 
grass will do, after all." 

** You know it won't," was her reply. "Shall I lead.' 
With a shrug of the shoulders, but with the wannest 
admiration and pride at heart for this woman, I equipped 
her with the broken oar and took another for myself. It 
was with nervous trepidation that we made the first feir 
rods of the journey. Once Maud screamed in terror as a 
cow thrust an inciuisitivc nose toward her foot, and several 
times I quickened my pace for the same reason. But, 
beyond warning coughs from cither side, there were no 

■ 

signs cf hostility. It was a rookery which had never been 
raided by the hunters, and in consequence the seals were 
milcl-tempcrcd and at tlie same time unafraid. 

In the very heart of the herd the din was terr^. It 
was almost dizzying in its effect. I paused and smiled 
reassuringly at Maud, for I had recovered my equanimitr 
«o(>:ier than she. I could see that she was still badlv 
frightened. She came close to me and shouted : 

" Tm dreadfully afnnd ! " 

And I was not. Though the novelty had not yet won 
off. the peaicful comportment of the seals had quieted nj 
alarm. Ma ml was irrinbling. 

'* I'm afr.iiil, and I'm not afraid,'* she chattered witk 
shakini; j.n's. " It's my miserable body, not I." 

It's ;m: ri-hi. it's all right," I reassured her, my am 
passing in>tinctivclv and prolectingly around her. 
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I shall never forf^et, in that moment, how instantly con- 
scious I became of my manhood. The primitive deeps of 
my natarc sturcd. I felt myself mascuhne, the protector 
of the weak, the fighting male. And, best of nil. I felt 
myself the protector of my loved one. She leaned afraiost 
me, so light and Iily-frall, and as her trembling eased away 
it seemed as though t became awmre of prodigious !itrcn';th. 
I felt myself a match for the most fcrociotis bull in the 
herd, and I know, had such a hull charged upon mc, that 
I should have met it unflinchingly and quite coolly, and I 
know that I should have killed it 

" I am all right, now," she said, looking up at me grate- 
fully. " Let us po on." 

And thai the slrcrii^th In mc had (luictcd her and pvcn 
her confidence, filled me with an exultant joy. The youth 
of the race seemed burgeoning in me, over-civilized man 
that I was, and I lived for myself the .£ld hunting days 
and forest nights of my remote and forgotten ancoslr)-. 
I had much for which to thank Wolf Larsen, was my 
thought as we went along the path between the jostling 
harems. 

A quarter of a mile inland wc came upon_the hollus- 

^ chickie— sleek young bulls, living out the loneliness of 

their bachelorhood and gathering strength against the day 

when they would fight their way into the ranks of the 

benedicts. 

,^;verjthing now went smoothly. I seemed to know just 
what to do and how to do it. Shouting, making ttir- .itcn 
inR gestures with my club, and even prodding Uu- l.iiy 
ones. I quickly cut out a score of the young bavlielurs 
from thL-ir companions. Whenever one made an .itii'riipt 
to break back toward the water, I headed it off. M.Tud 
took an active part in the drive, and with her cries and 
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flourishings of the broken oar was of considerable assist- 
ance. I noticed, though, that whenever one looked tired 
and lagged, she let it slip past But I noticed, also, when- 
ever one, with a show of fight, tried to break past, that ber 
eyes glinted and showed bright, and she rapped it smartfj 
with her club. 

" My, it*s exciting I " she cried, pausing from sheer 
weakness. " I think Til sit down." 

I drove the little herd (a dozen strong, now, what of the 
escapes she had permitted) a hundred yards farther od; 
and by the time she joined me I had finished the slaughter 
and was beginning to skin. An hour later we went proudh' 
back along the path between the harems. And twice again 
we came down the path burdened with skins, tiU I thought 
we had enough to roof the hut. I set the sail, laid one 
tack out of the cove, and on the other tack made our own 
little inner cove. 

" It's just like home-coming," Maud said, as I ran the 
boat ashore. 

I heard her words with a responsive thrill, it was all so 
dearly intimate and natural, and I said : 

"It seems as though I have lived this life always. The 
world of books and bookish folk is very vague, more like a 
dream memory than an actuality. I surely have hunted 
and forayed and fought all the days of my life. And yoa» 
too, seem a part of it. You are — " I was on the vergt 
\ of saying, ** my woman, my mate,", but glibly changed i 
to - •• standing the hardship well.'* 

lUit her ear had caught the flaw. She recognized i 
tli)<ht that midmost broke. She gave me a quick look. 

** Not that. You were saying — ? " 

"That the American Mrs. Meynell was living the lifctfj 
a savage and li\ing it quite successfully," I said easily. 
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** Oh,** was all she replied ; but I could have sworn there 
was a note of disappointment in her voice. 

But ** my woman, my mate " kept ring ing in my head 
for the restof tlie day and for many daysT Yet never did 
it ring more loudly than that night, as I watched her draw 
back the blanket of moss from the coals, blow up the fire, 
and cook the evening meaL It must have been latent sav- 
agery stirring in me, for the old words, so bound up with 
the roots of the race, to grip me and thrill me. And grip 
and thrill they did, till I fell as lqep, murma ring them to 
mvselfj2XCiLand over again. "" ^'^ 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

** It will smell/' I said, " but it will keep in the heat ; 
keep out the rain and snow." 

We were surveying the completed sealskin roof. 

" It is clumsy, but it will serve the 7>urpose, and tha 
the main thing/' I went on, yearning for her praise. 

And she clapped her hands and declared that she ' 
hugely pleased. 

" But it is dark in here/' she said the next moment, 
shoulders shrinking with a little involuntary shiver. 

** You might have suggested a window when the w 
were going up/' I said. " It was for you, and you she 
have seen the need of a window." 

" But I never do see the obvious, you know/* she laug 
back. " And besides, you can knock a hole in the wal 
any time." 

" Quite true ; I had not thought of it," I replied, ^ 
ging my head sagely. " But have you thought of ordci 
the window-glass ? Just call up the firm, — Red» 445 
think it is, — and tell them what size and kind of glass 
wish." 

" That means — " she began. 

" No window." 

It was a dark and evil-appearing thing, that hut, nc 
for aught better than swine in a civilized land ; but foi 
who had known the misery of the open boat, it was a s 
little habitation. Following the housewarming, which 
accomplished by means of seal-oil and a wick made f 
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liking, came the hunting for our winter's meat uid 
]ing of the second hut. It was a simple affair, 
;o forth in the morning and return by noon with a 
I of seals. And then, while I worked at building 
Maud tried out the oil from the blubber and kept 
re under the frames of meat I had heard of jerk- 
on the plains, and our seal-meat, cut in thin strips 
; in the smoke, cured excellently. 
xoad but was easier to erect, for I built it against 
and only three wails were required. Uut it was 
rd work, all of IL Maud and I worked (roin dawn 
, to the limit of our strength, so that when night 
crawled stiffly to bod and slept the anunaMike 
exhaustion. And yet Maud d«:Lircd that she had 
t better or stronger in her life. I knew this was 
myself, but hers was such a lily strength that I 
le would break down. Often and often, her last 
orce gone, I have seen her stretched flat on her 
the sand in the way she had of resting and recu- 
And then she would be up on her feet and 
ard as ever. Where she obtained this strength 
marvel to me. ~ 

k of the long rest this winter," was her reply to 
nstrances. " Why, we'll be clamorous for some- 
do." 

eld a housewarming in my hut the night it 
e<l. It was the end of the third day of a fierce 
hieh had swung around the compass from the 
I lu the northwest, and which was then blowing 
n upon us. The beaches of the outer cove were 
n^ with the surf, and even in our land-locked inner 
rspoctable sea was breaking. No high backbone 
sh(.'llcri.'d us from the wind, and it whistled and 
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bellowed about the hut till at times I feared for the strength 
of the walls. The skin roof, stretched tightly as a drum- 
head I had thought, sagged and bellied with every gust ; 
and innumerable interstices in the walls, not so tigbtly 
stuffed with moss as Maud had supposed, disclosed them- 
selves. Yet the seal-oil burned brightly and we were 
warm and comfortable. 

It was a pleasant evening indeed, and we voted that as 
a social function on Endeavor Island it had not yet been 
eclipsed. Our minds were at ease. Not only had we 
resigned ourselves to the bitter winter, but we were pre- 
pared for it. The seals could depart on their mysterious 
journey into the south at any time, now, for all we cmred; 
and the storms held no terror for us. Not only were we suit 
of being dry and warm and sheltered from the wind, but 
wc had the softest and most luxurious mattresses that 
could be made from moss. This had been Maud's idea. 
and she had herself jealously gathered all the moss. This 
was to be my first night on the mattress, and I knew I 
should sleep the sweeter because she had made it 

As she rose to go she turned to me with the whimaaal 
way she had, and said : 

" Something is going to happen — is happening, for that 
matter. I feci it. Something is coming here, to us. It i$ 
coming now. I don't know what, but it is coming." 

** Good or bad ? " I asked. 

She shook her head. *' I don't know, but it is there, 
somewhere." 

She pointed in the direction of the sea and wind. 

" It's a lee shore," I laughed, "and I am sure I'd rather 
be here than arriving, a night like this." 

" You arc not frightened .' " I asked, as I stepped to > 
open the door for her. I 
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Her eyes looked bravely into mine. 

" And you feel well i perfectly well?" 

" Never better," was her answer. 

We talked a little longer before she went. 

" Good night, Maud," I said. 

" Good night, Humphrey," she said. 

This use of our given names had come about quite as a 
matter of course, and was as unpremeditated as it was 
natural In that moment I could have put my arms around 
her and drawn her to me. I should certainly have done so 
out in that world to which we belonged. As It was, the 
situation stopped there in the only way it could ; but I was 
left alone in my little hut, glowing warmly through and 
through with a pleasant satisfaction; and I knew that a 
tic, or a tacit something, existed between us which had not 
existed before. 




CHAPTER XXXII 

I AWOKE, oppressed by a^ jnysteiious sensatign. T 
seemed something missing in my environment But 
mystery and oppressiveness vanished after the first 
seconds of waking, when I identified the missing » 
thing as the wind. I had fallen asleep in that stat 
ncr\'e tension with which one meets the continuous si 
of sound or movement, and I had awakened, still t( 
bracing myself to meet the pressure of something w 
no longer bore upon me. 

It was the first night I had spent under cover in se> 
months, and I lay luxuriously for some minutes undei 
blankets, (for once not wet with fog or spray X analy; 
first, the effect produced upon me by the cessation of 
wind, and next, the joy which was mine from restinj 
the mattress made by Maud's hands. When I had drc 
and opened the door, I heard the waves still lappinj 
the beach, garrulously attesting the fury of the ni^ht 
was a clear day, and the sun was shining. I had : 
late, and I stepped outside with sudden energy, bent \ 
making up lost time as befitted a dweller on Ende 
Island. 

And when outside, I stopped short. I believed 
eyes without question, and yet I was for the moi 
stunned by what they disclosed to me. There, on 
beach, not fifty feot away, bow on, dismasted, was a b 
hulled vessel. Masts and booms, tangled with shrc 
sheets, and rent canvas, were rubbing gently along 
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I could have rabbed my eyes as I looked. There was the 
home-made c^Ucy wc had built, the familiar break of the 
poop, the low yacht-cabin scarcely rising above the raU. 
It was the Gkcst. 

What freak of fortune had brought h here -- here of 
ail spots i what chance of chances ? I looked at the 
bleak, inaccessible wall at my back and knew the pro- 
fundity of despair. Escape was hopeless, out of the 
question. I thought of Maud, asleep there in the hut 
we had reared; I remembered her "Good nighi, Hum- 
phrey " ; "my woman, my mate," went ringing through my 
brain, but now, alas, it was a kncU that sounded. Then 
everything went black before my eyes. 

PtjNsit'Iv it was the fraction of a second, but I had no 
knowledge of how long an interval had lapsed before I 
was myself again. There lay the Ghost, bow on to the 
beach, her splintered bowsprit projecting over the sand, 
Tier tangled spars nibbing against her side to the lift of 
the crooning wavea. Sorpething must be done, must be 
done. 

It came upon me suddenly, as strange,__that nothing 
^^oved_ aboard. Wearied from the night of struggle and 
wreck, all hands were yet asleep, I thought My next 
thought was that Maud and I might yet escape. If wc 
could take to the boat and make around the point before 
anyone awoke? I would call her and start. My hand w.i^^ 
lifted at her door to knock, when I recollected the srn.ill 
ncss of the island. We could never hide ourselves ii|'un 
it. There was nothing for us but the wide raw ocean I 
thought of our snug little huts, our supplies of meat anil 
oil and moss and firewood, and I knew that we coiiM 
never survive the wintry sea and the great storms which 
were to come. 
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So I Stood, with hesitant knuckle, without her door. 1 
was impossible, impossible. A wild thought of rushing i 
and killing her as she slept rose in my mind. And thei 
in a flash, the better solution came to me. All hands wer 
asleep. Why not creep aboard the Ghosts — well I knci 
the way to Wolf Larsen's bunk, — and kill him in hi 
sleep ? After that — well, we would see. But with hix 
dead there was time and space in which to prepare to d 
other things ; and besides, whatever new situation aroM 
it could not possibly be worse than the present one. 

My knife was at my hip. I returned to my hut for th 
shotgun, made sure it was loaded, and went down to th 
Ghost. With some difficulty, and at the expense of a we 
ting to the waist, I climbed aboard. The forecastle scuttl 
was open. I paused to listen for the breathing of the met 
but there was no breathing. I almost gasped as th 
thought came to me : What if the Ghost is deserted ? 
listened more closely. There was no sound. I cautiousi 
descended the ladder. The place had the empty an 
musty feel and smell usual to a dwelling no longer inhal 
ited. Everywhere was a thick litter of discarded ani 
ragged garments, old sea-boots, leaky oilskins — all tb 
worthless forecastle dunnage of a long voyage. 

Abandoned hastily, was my conclusion, as I ascended i 
the deck. Hope was alive again in my breast, and I lookc 
about me with greater coolness. I noted that the boo: 
were missing. The steerage told the same tale as tb 
forecastle. The hunters had packed their belongings wit 
similar haste. ^The Ghost was deserted. It was Maud 
and mine. I thought of the ship's stores and the lazaretl 
beneath the cabin, and the idea came to me of surprisic 
Maud with something nice for breakfast. 

The reacti(jn from my fear, and the knowledge that tb 
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terrible deed I had come to do was no longer necessary, 
made me boyish and eager. I went up the steerage com- 
panioDway two steps at a time, with nothing distinct in my 
mind except joy and the hope that Maud would sleep on 
until the surprise breakfast was quite ready for her. As I 
rounde d the ga lley, a new satisfaction was mine at thouphi 
of all the splendid cooking utensils inHidc. I sprang up 
the break of the poop, and saw — Wolf Larsen. What of 
my impetus and the stunning surj^risc, I clattered three or 
four steps along the deck before I could stop myself. He 
was standing in the companionway, only his head and 
shoulders visible, staring straight at me. His arms were 
resting on the half-open slide. He made do movement 
whatever— ^simply stood there, staring at mc, 

I bcg:in to tremble. The old stomach sicknc^8 clDl^hL-d 
me. I put one hand on the edge of the house to steady 
myself. My lips seemed suddenly dry and I moistened 
them against the need of speech. Nor did I for an instant 
take my eyes off him. Neither of us spoke. There was 
something ominous in his silence, his immobility. All My 
old fear of him returned and by new fear was increased 
an hundred fold. Aud still we stood, the pair of us, staring 
at each other. 

I was aware of the demand for action, and, my old help- 
lessness strong upon me, I was waiting for him to take the 
initiative. Then, as the moments -went by, it came to me 
that the situation was analogous to the one in which I h:id 
approached the long-maned bull, my intention of clubbinf; 
obscured by fear until it became a desire to make him run. 
So it was at last impressed upon me that I was there, not 
tu have Wolf Larsen take the initiative, but to take it 
myself. 

I cocked both barrels and levelled the shotgun at him. 
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Had he moved, attempted to drop down the companioD- 
way, I know I would have shot him. But he sfood motiop- 
less and staring as before. And as j[' faced him, with 
levelled gun shaking in my hands, I had time to note the 
worn and haggard appearance of his face. It was as if 
some strong anxiety had wasted it. The cheeks were 
sunken, and there was a wearied, puckered expression od 
the brow. And it seemed to me that his eyes were strange, 
not only the expression, but the physical seeming, as though 
the optic nerves and supporting muscles had sufiFcred strain 
and slightly twisted the eyeballs. 

All this I saw, and my brain now working rapidly, I 
thought a thousand thoughts ; and yet I could not pull the 
triggers. I lowered the gun and stepped to the comer of 
the cabin, primarily to relieve the tension on my nerves 
and to make a new start, and incidentally to be closer. 
Again I raised the gun. He was almost at arm's length. 
There was no hope for him. I was resolved. There was 
no possible chance of missing him, no matter how poor my 
marksmanship. And yet I wrestled with myself and couU 
not pull the triggers. 

"Well.^*' he demanded impatiently. 

I strove vainly to force my fingers down on the triggers^ 
and vainly I strove to say something. 

'* Why don't you shoot f " he asked. 

I cleared my throat of a huskiness which prevented 
speech. 

"Hump,** he said slowly, "you can't do it. You art 
not exactly afraid. You are impotent. Your conventional 
nior:iIity is stronger than you. You are the slave to the 
opinions which have credence among the people you have 
known and have read about. Their code has been 
(Ininimed into your head from the time you lisped, and IB 
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OUT philosophy, nnd of what I have taught you. j 
:t you kill an unarmed, unresisting man." 
w it," I said hoarecly. 

you know that I would kill an unarmed man aa 
I I would smoke a cigar," he went on. " You 
for what I am, — my worth io the world by your 
You have called me snake, tiger, shark, mon- 
Caliban. And yet, you little rag puppet, you 
•ing mechanism, you arc unable to kill mc as you 
nake or a shark, because I have hands, feet, and 
aped somewhat like yours. Bah I I had hoped 
igs of you, Hump." 
pped out of the compankinway aud came up to 

own that gun. I want to ask you !<)me questions. 

had a chance to look around yet. What place 
How is the Ghost lying.' How did you get wet? 
Maud? — I beg your pardon. Miss Brewster — 

I say, ' Mrs. Van Weyden ' ? " 
backed away from him, almost weeping at my 

shoot him, but not fool enough to put down the 
lopcd, desperately, that he might commit some 
t, attempt to strike me or choke me ; for in such 

1 knew I could be stirred to shoot. 
is Kndcavor Island," I said. 

r heard of it," he broke in. 

ist, that's our name for it," I amended. 

he qiicricii. "Who's our?" 
Hri.wsicr and myself. And the Ghost Is lying, 
II scl- for yourself, bow on to the beach." 
: arc seals here, ' he said. "They woke mc up 
- barking, or I'd be sleeping yet. I heard them 
rove in last nighL They were the first warning 
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that I was on a lee shore. It's a rookeiyy the kind of t 
thing Fve hunted for years. Thanks to my brother Death, 
I've lighted on a fortune. It's a mint What's its bear* 
ings ?'" 

** Haven't the least idea," I said. " But you ought to 
know quite closely. What were your last observations?" 

He smiled inscrutably, but did not answer. 

"Well, Where's all hands?" I asked. "How does it 
come that you are alone ? " 

I was prepared for him again to set aside my questioOv 
and was surprised at the readiness of his reply. 

*<My brother got me inside forty-eight hours, and 
through no fault of mine. Boarded me in the night with 
only the watch on deck. Hunters went back on roe. He 
gave them a bigger lay. Heard him offering it Did it 
right before me. Of course the crew gave me the go-by. 
That was to be expected. All hands went over thcskk, 
and there I was, marooned on my own vesseL It was 
Death's turn, and it's all in the family anyway." 

" Hut how did you lose the masts ? " I asked. 

"Walk over and examine those lanyards," he said. 
pointing to where the mizzcn ri<:^ging should have been. 

"They have been cut with a knife! " I exclaimed. 

** Not quite," he laughed. " It was a neater job. Look 
again." 

I looked. The lanyards had been almost scverecL with 
just enough left to hold the shrouds till some severe strain 
should be i»ut upon them. 

** Cooky did that," he laughed again. " I know, though I 
didn't si)ni him at it. Kind of evened up the score a bit" 

** Good for MuL^ridge ! " I cried. 

" Yes, that's what I thought when everything went over 
the side. Only I said it on the other side of my mouth.** 
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^ But what were you doing while all this was going on ? " 
lasked. 

** My best, you may be sure, which wasn't much under 
the circumstances." 

I turned to re^bcamine Thomas Mugridge's work. 

** I guess rU sit down and take the sunshine," I heard 
Wolf Larsen saying. 

There was a hint, just a slight hint, of p hysical fe eble- 
ness in his voice, and it was so strange that I looked 
quickly at him. His hand was sweeping nervously across 
his face, as though he were brushing away cobwebs. I 
was puzzled. The whole thing was so unlike the Wol|, 
Larsen I ha d-jmown. 

** How are your headaches ? " I asked 

" They still trouble me/' was his answer. ** I think I 
have one coming on now." 

He slipped down from his sitting posture till he lay on 
the deck. Then he rolled over on his side, his head resting 
on the biceps of the under arm, the forearm shielding his 
eyes from the sun. I stood regarding him wonderingly. 

" Now's your chance, Hump," he said. 

'' I don't understand/' I lied, for I thoroughly understood. 

" Oh, nothing," he added softly, as if he were drowsing ; 
" only you've got me where you want me." 

" No, I haven't," I retorted ; " for I want you a few 
thousand miles away from here." 

He chuckled, and thereafter spoke no more. He did 
not stir as I passed by him and went down into the cabin. 
I lifted the trap in the floor, but for some moments ^azt d 
dubiously into the darkness of the lazarette beneath. I 
hesitated to descend. What if his lying down were a ruse ? 
Pretty, indeed, to be caught there like a rat. I crept softly 
u\) the companionway and peeped at him. He was lyin^ 
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as I had left him. Again ^I went below i. but before I 
dropped into the lazaretto I took the precaution of casticg 
down the door in advance. At least there would be no lid 
to the trap. But it was all needless. I regained the cabin 
with a store of jams, sea-biscuits, canned meats, and such 
things, — all I could carrj', — and replaced the trap^loor. 
^ A peep at Wolf Larsen showed me that he had no; 
moved. A bright thought struck mc. I stole into his 
state-room and possessed myself of his revolvers. There 
were no other weapons, though I thoroughly ransacked 
the three remaining state-rooms. To make sure, I returned 
and went through the steerage and forecastle, and in the 
galley gathered up all the sharp meat and vegetable knives^ 
Then I bethought me of the great yachtsman's knife he 
always carried, and I came to him and spoke to him, firs: 
softly, then loudly. He did not move. I bent over and 
took it from his pocket. I breathed more freely. He had 
no arms with which to attack me from a distance ; while I. 
armed, could always forestall him should he attempt tc- 
grapi)]c me with his terrible gorilla arms. 

Filling a coffee-pot and frying-pan with part of rr\ 
plunder, and taking some chinaware from the cabin pantrv'. 
I left Wolf Larsen lying in the sun and went ashore. 

Maud was still asleep. I blew up the embers, (we ha-: 
not yet arranged a winter kitchen), and quite feverishl;. 
cooked the breakfast. Toward the end, I heard her mov- 
ing about within the hut, making her toilet. Just as a!'. 
was ready and the coffee poured, the door opened arc 
she came forth. 

*• It's not fair of you," was her greeting. •'You arc 
usui}»in^ t»ne of my prerogatives. You know you agreed 
that r.:-.; e«»()kin^ should be mine, and — " 

" But just this once," I pleaded. 
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"If you promise not to do it again," ahe smiled. 
"Unless, of course, you have grown tired of my poor 
cffons." 

To tny delight she never once looked toward the beach, 
and I maintained the banter with &ucb success that all 
uncoiiK^iousIy she sipped codce from the china cup, ate 
fried c V II ])o rated ]>otatoes, and spread marmalade on her 
biscuit. But it could not last. I saw the surprise that 
came over her. She had discovered the china plate from 
which she was eating. She looked over the breakfast, 
noting detail after detail Then she looked at me, aad 
her face turned slowly toward the beach. 

"Humphrey ! " she said. 

The old unnamablc terror mounted into her eyes. 

" Is — he — ? " she quavered. 

I nodded my head. 




CHAPTER XXXIII 

We waited all day for Wolf Larsen to come ashore. It 
was an intolerable period of anxiety. Each moment one 
or the other of us cast expectant glances toward the Gkasr 
But he did not come. He did not even appear on decL 

" Perhaps it is his headache/' I said. " I left him lying 
on the poop. He may lie there all night I think rU go 
and see.*' 

Maud looked entreaty at me. 

"It is all right/' I assured her. ''I shall take the 
revolvers. You know I collected every weapon on board.** 

" But there are his arms, his hands, his terrible, terribk 
hands ! '* she objected. And then she cried, " Oh, HnD- 
phrey, 1 am afraid of him ! Don't go — please don't go!" 

She rested her hand appcalingly on mine, and sent mj 
pulse fluttering. My heart was surely in my eyes for a 
moment. The dear and lovely woman ! And she was so 
much the woman, clinging and appealing, sunshine and 
dew to my manhood, rooting it deeper and sending through 
it the sap of a new strength. I was for putting my am 
around her, as when in the midst of the seal herd; but ! 
considered, and refrained. 

** I shall not take any risks," I said. '* I'll merely peep 
over the bow and see." 

She pressed my hand earnestly and let me go. But the 
space on deck where I had left him lying was vacant. He 
had eviilcntly ^on^ below. That night we stood alternate 
watches, one of us sleeping at a time; for there wss 
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; what Wolf LaracD mi^t do. He was certainly 

it anything. 

ixi day we waited, and the next, and still he made 

c headaches of his, these attacks," Maud said, on 
noon of the fourth day ; " perhaps he U ill, very 

may be dead." 

yiDf;," was her aftertbougbt, when she had waited 

.e for me to speak. 

:r so," I answered. 

think, Ilumphrc)-. a (ellow-creatttre io his Utt 

aps," I sugf^cstcd. 

even porh,-ifi5."' she ncknowledged, "But we do 
w. It would be terrible if be were. I could 
-give myself. Wc must do something." 
aps," I suggested again. 

:d, smiling inwardly at the woman of her which 
d a solicitude for Wolf Larsen, of all creatures. 
vas her solicitude for me, I thought, — for me 

c had been afraid to have merely peep aboard? 
as too subtle not to follow the trend of my tilence. 

was as direct as she was subtle. 

must go aboard, Humphrey, and find out," abe 
And if you want to laugh at me, you have my con- 

(orRivcness." 

: ()bc<licntly and went down the beach. 
>c circfiil," she called after me. 
:d mv arm from the forecastle head and dropped 
the deck. ,'\ft 1 walked to the cabin companion, 
contented myself with hailing below. Wolf 
>ll^wc^cd, and as he started to ascend the stain I 
ny revolver. I displayed it openly during our 
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conversation, but he took no notice of it. He appeared 
the same, physically, as when last I saw him, but he was 
gloomy and silent. In fact, the few words we spoke could 
hardly be called a conversation. I did not inquire why he 
had not been ashore, nor did he ask why I had not come 
aboard. His head was all right again, he said, and so. 
without further parley, I left him. 

Maud received my report with obvious relief, and the 
sight of smoke which later rose in the galley put her in a 
more cheerful mood. The next day, and the next, we sav 
the <;alley smoke rising, and sometimes we caugh: 
glimpses of him on the poop. But that was alL jic 
made no attempt to come ashore. This we knew, for we 
still maintained our night-watches. We were waiting fo: 
him to do something, to show his hand, so to say, and hb 
inaction puz/led and worried us. 

A week of this j)assed by. We had no other interest 
than Wolf Larsen, and his presence weighed us down 
with an apprehension which prevented us from doing any 
of the little things we had planned. 

Hut at the end of the week the smoke cease^ rising 
from the j;alley, and he no longer showed himself on the 
poop. I could see Maud*s solicitude again growing. 
thoii^^h she timidly, — and even proudly, I think, — fore 
bore a repetition of her request. After all, what censure 
could be put upon her? She was divinely altniistic, and 
she was a woman. Resides, I was myself aware of hurt at 
thoii:;ht of this man whom I had tried to kill, dying alone 
with his fk.ll')w-creatures so near. He was right. The 
cfxle i»t my .u'r<iup was stronger than I. The fact that he 
had h:inils. foet. and a body shaped somewhat like mine. 
lonstitutLti a «.laim which I could not ignore. 

So I did not wait a second time for Maud to send 
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I diKOvered that we stood in need of condensed milk and 
marmalade, and announced that Ijpru going aboard. I 
coald see that she wavered. SKe even went so iu- a« lo 
munnur that they were non-cssentiaU and that my trip 
after tbcm might be inexpedient. And a« site had fol- 
lowed the trend of my silence, she now followed the trend 
uf my speech, and she knew that I was going aboard, not 
because of condensed milk and marmalade, but because of 
her and of her anxiety, which she knew she had failed to 
hide. 

I took off my shoes when I gained the forecastle head, 
and went noiselessly aft in my stocking feet Nor did I 
call this time from the top of the compankinway. Cau- 
tioii!tly desrendiiiK, I found the rnbin dc"n;rtcd. The donr 
to his state-room was closed. At first I thought of knuck- 
ing, then I remembered my ostensible errand and resolved 
to carry it out. Carefully avoiding noise, I lifted ihc 
trap-door in the floor and set it to one side. The slop- 
chest, as well as the provisions, was stored in the lazrircttc, 
and I took advantage of the opportunity to lay in a stock 
of underclothing. 

As I emerged from the lozarette^I heard sounds in WnJi 
Larsen's state-room. I crouched and listened. The door- 
knob rattled. Furtively, instinctively, I slunk back behim! 
the uble and drew and cocked my revolver. The dour 
swung open and he came forth. Never had I seen so pro 
found a despair .i.s that which I saw on his face, — thi- i.icc 
of Wolf l-arscn the fighter, the strong man, the irui.nii- 
tablc one. For all the world like a woman wrinf;iii.; her 
hands, he raised his clenched fists and groaned. ( 'n ' r;>t 
unclosed, and the open palm swept across his evi.-. as 
though brushing away cobwebs. 

"God! God!" he groaned, and the clenched fists were 
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raised again to the infinite despair with which his throat 
vibrated. 

It was horrible. I was trembling all over, and I cooU 
feel the shivers running up and down my spine and the 
sweat standing out on my forehead. Surely there can be 
little in this world more awful than the spectacle of^ 
strong man in the moment when he is utterly weak and 
broken. 

But Wolf Larsen regained control of himself by in 
exertion of his remarkable will. And it was exertioiL 
His whole frame shook with the struggle. He resembled 
a man on the verge of a fit. His face strove to compoie 
itself, writhing and twisting in the effort till he broke 
down again. Once more the clenched fists went upwani 
and he groaned. He caught his breath once or twice and 
sobbed. Then he was successful. I could have thought 
him the old Wolf Larsen, and yet there was in his mora^ 
ments a vague suggestion of weakness and indecisioa 
He started for the companionway, and stepped forward 
quite as I had been accustomed to see him do ; and yet 
again, in his very walk, there seemed that suggestion of 
weakness and indecision. 

I was now concerned with fear for myself. The opa 
trap lay directly in his path, and his discovery of it woold 
lead instantly to his discovery of me. I was angry witk 
myself for being caught in so cowardly a position, crouch- 
ing on the floor. There was yet time. I rose swiftly t» 
my feet, and, I know, quite unconsciously assumed a d^ 
fiant attitude. He took no notice of me. Nor did he 
notice the open trap. Before I could g^rasp the situation 
or act, he had walked right into the trap. One foot wii 
descending into the opening, while the other foot was jiMll 
on the verge of beginning the uplift But when the M 
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sccnding foot miiscd the lolid flooring and felt vacancy 
beneath, it wan the old Wolf I^t-«n and the tiger muscles 
that made the f-illliig body spring acrou the opening, 
even aa it fell, so that he struck on his chest and stomach, 
with arms outstretched, on the floor of the opposite side. 
The next instant he had drawn up bis legs and rolled 
clear. Bui he rolled into my marmalade and UDderclotbes 
and against the trapdoor. 

The expression on his face was one of complete compre- 
hension. But before I could guess what be hud ccni]pre> 
hcnded, he had dropped the trap^or into place, closing 
the Uzarette. Then I understood. He thought he had 
me inside. Also, he was blind, blind U a. bat. I watched 
him, breathing cltrcfully so that he should not hear me. 
He stepped quickly to his state-room. I saw his hand miu 
the door-knob by an inch, tjuickly fumble for it, and lind 
it. This was my chance. I tiptoed across the cabin and 
to the top of the sLiirs. He came back, dragging a heavy 
•ea-chest, which he deposited on top of the trap. Not 
content with this, he fetched a second chest and placed it 
on top of the first. Then he gathered up the marmalade 
and underclothes and put them on the table. When he 
started up the companionway, 1 retreated, silently rolling 
over on top of the cabin. 

He shoved the slide part way back and rested his arms 
on it, his body still in the companionway. His attitiuio 
was of one looking forward the length of the schooner, cr 
staring, rather, for his eyes were fixed and unblinking. I 
was only five feet away and directly in what shoulJ have 
been his line of vision. It was uncanny. I felt niv<4L-lf a 
ghost, what of my invisibility. I waved my hand back 
and forth, of course without effect; but when the moving 
shadow fell across his face I saw at once that he was sus- 
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ceptible to the impression. His face became more expeo 
tant and tense as he tried to analyze and identify the 
impression. He knew that he had responded to some- 
thing from without, that his sensibility had been touched 
by a changing something in his environment ; but what it 
was he could not discover. I ceased waving my hand, so 
that the shadow remained stationary. He slowly mo\*ed 
his head back and forth under it and turned from side to 
side, now in the sunshine, now in the shade, feeling the 
shadow, as it were, testing it by sensation. 

I, too, was busy, trying to reason out how he was aware 
of the existence of so intangible a thing as a shadow. If 
it were his eyeballs only that were affected, or if his optic 
ner\'e were not wholly destroyed, the explanation was 
simple. If otherwise, then the only conclusion I coulc 
reach was that the sensitive skin recognized the difference 
of temperature between shade and sunshine. Or, perbapi 
— who can tell.^ — it was that fabled sixth sense whick 
conveyed to him the loom and feel of an object close a: 
hand. 

Giving over his attempt to determine the shadow, be 
stepped on deck and started forward, walking with a swift- 
ness and confidence which surprised me. And still that 
was that hint of the feebleness of the blind in his walk. I 
knew it now for what it was. 

To my amused chagrin, he discovered my shoes on tbe 
forecastle head and brou;;ht them back with htm into tbe 
galley. I watched him build the fire and set about cool- 
ing food for himself ; then I stole into the cabin for d} 
marmalade and underclothes, slipped back past the gaiki 
and climbed down to the beach to deliver my barefotf 
report 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

"It'i too_bad the Gk^t hu lout her masts. Why. 
we could sail away in her. Don't you thlak we could, 
Humphrey ?" 

I sprang excitedly to my feet 

" I wonder, I wonder," I repeated, padng up and down. 

Maud's eyes were shining with antidpation as they fol- 
lowed me. Sbc had such faith in me I And the thought 
of it was so much added power. I remembered Michclet's 
"To man, woman is as the earth was to her legendary 
son ; he has but to fall down and kiss her breast and be is 
strong again." For the first time I knew the wonderful 
truth of his words. Why, I was ll\ing them. Maud was 
all this to me, an unfailing source of strength and courage. 
I had but to look at her, or think of her, and be strong again. 

" It can be done, it can be done," I was thinking and 
asserting aloud. " What men have done, I can do ; and 
if they have never done this before, still I can do it" 

" What ? for goodness sake," Maud demanded. " Do be 
merciful. What is it you can do?" 

" We can do it," I amended. " Why, nothing else than 
put the masts back into the Ghost and sail away." 

" Humphrey ! " she exclaimed. 

And 1 felt as proud of my conception as if it were 
already a fact accomplished. 

" But how is it possible to be done ?" she asked. 

" I don't know," was my answer. " I know only that I 
am capable of doing anything these dayi," 
3'S 
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I smiled proudly at her — too proudly, for she drc 
her eyes and was for the moment silent 

" But there is Captain Larsen," she objected. 

'' Blind and helpless/' I answered promptly, wavinj 
aside as a straw. 

** But those terrible hands of his ! You know he 
leaped across the opening of the lazarette." 

" And you know also how I crept about mnd av 
him," I contended gayly. 

** And lost your shoes." 

" You'd hardly expect them to avoid Wolf Larsen 
out my feet inside of them." 

We both laughed, and then went seriously to worl 
structing the plan whereby wc were to step the mat 
the Ghost and return to the world. I remembered 1 
the physics of my school days, while the last few m 
had given me practical experience with mechanical 
chases. I must say, though, when we walked down 1 
Ghost to inspect more closely the task before us, th: 
sight of the great masts lying in the water almost disi 
encd me. Where were we to begin ? If there had 
one mast standing, something high up to which to i 
blocks and tackles ! But there was nothing. It rem 
me of the problem of lifting oneself by one's boot-s 
I understood the mechanics of levers; but where wa 
get a fulcrum } 

There was the mainmast, fifteen inches in diame 
what was now the butt, still sixty-five feet in length 
weighing, I roughly calculated, at least three thoi 
pounds. And then came the foremast, larger in dia 
and weighing surely thirty-five hundred pounds. V 
was I to begin } Maud stood silently by my side, w! 
evolved in my mind the contrivance known among i 
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as "shears." But. though known to sailon, I invented it 
there on Endeavor Island. By crossing and Ufthing the 
ends of two spars, and then elevating them in the air like 
an invened "V>" I could get a point above the deck to 
which to make fast my hoisting tackle. To this hoist- 
ing Ucklc I could, if necessar)-. attach a Mcood hoisting 
tackle. And then there was the windlass I 

Maud saw that I had achieved a Bolution, and her eyes 
warmed sympathetically. 

" What are you going to do ? " she asked. 

7 Clear that rn fBCi" I answered, pointing to tbe tangled 
wreckage overmdc 

Ah, tbe decisiveness, tbe very sound of the words, was 
good in my cars. " Clear that rafale! " Imagine so salty 
a phrase on the lips of the Humphrey Van Weyden of a 
few months gone I 

There must have been a touch of the melodramatic in 
my pose and voice, for Maud smiled. Her appreciation of 
the ridiculous was keen, and in all things she unerringly 
saw and felt, where it existed, the touch of sham, the over- 
shading, the overtone. It was this which bad given poise 
and penetration to her own work and made her of worth to 
the world. The serious critic, with the sense of humor and 
the power of expression, must inevitably command the 
world's ear. And so it was that she bad commanded. 
Her sense of humor was really tbe artist's instinct fur 
jToportion. 

"I'm sure I've heard it before, somewhere, in books," 
she murmured gleefully. 

I had .-in instinct for proportion myself, and I colhpscd 
forthwith, descending from the dominant pose of a master 
of matter to a state of humble confusion which was, to say 
the least, very miserable. 
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Her hand leapt out at once to mine. 

" Tm so sorry," she said. 

" No need to be/' I gulped. " It docs me good. Thcr 
too much of the schoolboy in me. All of which is neitl 
here nor there. What weVe got to do is actuaUy and 
erally to clear that raffle. If you'll come with me in \ 
boat, we'll get to work and straighten things out" 

"'When the topmen clear the raffle with their cU 
knives in their teeth/ " she quoted at me ; and for 1 
rest of the afternoon we made merry over our labor. 

Her task was to hold the boat in position while I worli 
at the tangle. And such a tangle — halyards, she( 
guys, downhauls, shrouds, stays, all washed about a 
back and forth and through, and twined and knotted 
the sea. I cut no more than was necessary, and w1 
with passing the long ropes under and around the boo 
and masts, of unreeving the halyards and sheets, of coiii 
down in the boat and uncoiling in order to pass throu 
another knot in the bight, I was soon wet to the skin. 

The sails did require some cutting, and the canv 
heavy with water, tried my strength severely ; but I s 
cecded before nightfall in getting it all spread out on ^ 
beach to dr)'. We were both very tired when we knocl 
off for supper, and we had done good work, too, though 
the eye it appeared insignificant. 

Next morning, with Maud as able assistant, I went i 
the hold of the G/wsf to clear the steps of the inast-bu 
We had no more than begun work when the sound of 
knocking and hammering brought Wolf I^rsen. 

"Hello below ! " he cried down the open hatch. 

The sound of his voice made Maud quickly draw cl 
to me, as for protection, and she rested one hand on 
arm while we parleyed. 
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" Hello on deck," I replied. " Good rooming to you." 

" What are you doing down there ? " he demanded. 
" Tr^-ing to scuttle roy ship for me I " 

"Quite the opposite; T'&.repaiiiog. hg^ wa» my 
answer. 

" But what in thunder are you repairing?" There w«g 
puulement in hiii voice. 

"Why, I'm getting everything ready for restepping the 
masts," I replied ea&ily. as though it were the simplest 
project imaginable. 

" It seems as though you're standing on your own legs 
At Ust, Hump," wc heard him say ; and then for some 
time he was silent. 

"But I say. Hump," he called down, "you can't do 
iL" 

" Oh, yes, I can," I retorted. "I'm doing it now." 

"But this is my vessel, my particular property. What 
if I forbid you ? " 

" You forget," I replied. " You are no longer the big- 
gest bit of the ferment. You were, once, and able to cat 
me, as you were pleased to phrase it ; but there has been 
a diminishing, and I am now able to eat you. The yeast 
has grown stale." 

He gave a short, disagreeable laugh. "I see you're 
working my philosophy back on me for all it is worth. 
But don't make the mistake of underestimating me. For 
your own good I warn you," 

"Since when have you become a philanthropUt '" I 
queried. "Confess, now, in warning me for my own 
good, that you are very inconsistent." 

He ignored my sarcasm, saying, "Suppose I clap the 
hatch on, now? You won't fool me as you did in the 
lazarctte." 
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'' Wolf Larsen," I said sternly, for the first time address 
ing him by this his most familiar name, '* I am unable t 
shoot a helpless, unresisting man. You have proved tha 
to my satisfaction as well as yours. But I warn you noii 
and not so much for your own good as for mine, that 
shall shoot you the moment you attempt a hostile act 
can shoot you now, as I stand here ; and if you are % 
minded, just go ahead and try to clap on the hatch." 

<< Nevertheless, I forbid you, I distinctly forbid yon 
tampering with my ship." 

" But, man ! " I expostulated, " you advance the fac 
that it is your ship as though it were a moral right Yo 
have never considered moral rights in your dealings wit 
others. You surely do not dream that Til consider thei 
in dealing with you ? *' 

I had stepped underneath the open hatchway so that 
could sec him. The lack of expression on his face, so di 
fcrent from when I had watched him unseen, was enhance 
by the unblinking, staring eyes. It was not a pleasar 
face to look upon. 

"And none so poor, not even Hump, to do him re^ 
crcncc," he sneered. 

The sneer was wholly in his voice. His face remunc 
expressionless as ever. 

" How do you do. Miss Brewster,'* he said suddenV 
after ^ pause. 

I started. She had made no noise whatever, had m 
even moved. Could it be that some glimmer of visi*: 
remained lo him ? or that his vision was coming back ? 

"How do you do, Captain Larscn," she answerer 
*• Prav, how did vou know I was here ? ** 

"Heard you breaihinp, of course. I say. Hump's in 
lirovin^, duii't you think so.^ *' 
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^ I don*t know/' she answered, smiling at roe. ** I have 
never seen him otherwise. " 

** You should have seen him before, then*** 

''Wolf Larsen, in large doses," I murmured, "before 
and after taking." 

"I want to tell you again. Hump," he said threaten- 
ingly, " that you'd better leave things alone." 

" But don't you care to escape as well as we ? " I asked 
incredulously. 

No." was his answer. ^ I intend dying here." 
Well, we don't," I concluded defiantly, beginning 
again my knocking and hammering. 







CHAPTER XXXV 

Next day, the mast-steps clear and everything in readi- 
ness, we started to^ get the two topmasts aboard. The 
maintopmast was over thirty feet in length, the fore- 
topmast nearly thirty, and it was of these that I intended 
making the shears. It was puzzling work. Fastening 
one end of a heavy tackle to the windlass, and with the 
other end fast to the butt of the foretopmast, I began to 
heave. Maud held the turn on the windlass and coQed 
down the slack. 

We were astonished at the ease with which the spar 
was lifted. It was an improved crank windlass^ and the 
purchase it gave was enormous. Of course, what it gave 
us in power we paid for in distance ; as many times as it 
doubled my strength, that many times was doubled the 
length of rope I heaved in. The tackle dragged heavily 
across the rail, increasing its drag as the spar arose more 
and more out of the water, and the exertion on the wind- 
lass grew severe. 

But when the butt of the topmast was level with the 
rail, everything came to a standstill. 

•• I might have known it," I said impatiently. " Now 
we have to do it all over again," 

"Why not fasten the tackle part way down the maff?" 
Maud suggested. 

•• It's what I should have done at first," I answered, 
hugely disgusted with myself. 

Slipping off a turn, I lowered the mast back into the 

3" 
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water and fastened the tackle 11 third of the way domi 
from the butt. In an hour, what of tbJs and of rcitt 
between the heaving, I had hoisted it lo the point where 
I could hoist no more. Eight feet of the butt was above 
the rail, and I was as far away as ever from getting the 
si>ar on board. I sat down and pondered the problem. It 
did not take long. I sprang jubilantly 10 my feet. 

" Now I have It ! " 1 cried. ^I ought to make the tackle 
iaaLAt the p<^nt of balance. And what we learn of this 
will serve us with everything else we have to hoist aboard." 

Once again I undid all my work by lowering the mast 

joto^e water. But I miscalculated the point of balance, 

VI iJul -Ahcn 1 hi;a\tLi the Ujp ot the mast came wp iuslcad 
of the butt Maud looked despair, but I laughed and said 
it would do just as well. 

Instructing her how to hold the turn and be ready to 
slack away at command, I laid hold of the mast with my 
hands and tried to balance it inboard across the rail 
When I thought I had it I cried to her to slack away ; but 
the spar righted, despite my efforts, and dropped back 
toward the water. Again I heaved it up to its old position, 
for I had now another idea. I remembered the watch- 
tackle, — a small double and single block affair, — and 
fetched it. 

While [ was rigging it between the top of the spar .ind 
the opposite rail, _ Wolf Larsen came on the scene. \Vc 
exchanged nothing more than good mornings, and. though 
he could not sec, he sat on the rail out of the way and [al- 
lowed by the sound all that I did. 

Af^ain instructing Maud to slnck away at the windlass 
when I gave the word, I proceeded to heave on the w.itih- 
tackle. Slowly the mast swung in until it balanced at right 
angles across the rail ; and then I discovered to my amaze- 
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ment that there was no need for Maud to slack away. In 
fact, the very opposite was necessary. Making the watch- 
tackle fast, I hove on the windlass and brought in the mast, 
inch by inch, till its top tilted down to the deck and finally 
its whole length lay on the deck. 

I looked at my watch. It was twelve o'clock. My back 
was aching sorely, and I felt extremely tired and hungr}*. 
And there on the deck was a single stick of timber to show 
for a whole morning's work. For the first time I thoroughly 
realized the extent of the task before us. Butl was Icjun- 
ing, I was learning. The afternoon would show far more 
accomplished. And it did ; for we returned at one o'clock, 
rested and .strengthened by a hearty dinner. 

In less than an hour I had the main topmast on deck 
and was constructing the shears. Lashing the two top- 
masts together, and making allowance for their unequal 
length, at the point of intersection I attached the double 
block of the main throat-halyards. This, with the single 
block and the throat-halyards themselves, gave me a hoist- 
ing tackle. To prevent the butts of the masts from slipping 
on the deck, I nailed down thick cleats. Everj'thing in 
readiness, I made a line fast to the apex of the shears 
and carried it directly to the windlass. I was growing to 
have faith in that windlass, for it gave me power beyond 
all c.\})cctation. As usual, Maud held the turn while I 
heaved. The shears rose in the air. 

Then I discovered I had forgotten guy-ropes. This 
necessitated my climbing the shears, which I did twice, 
before I finished (^uviiiLr it fore and aft and to cither side. 
Twilight had set in by the time this was accomplished. 
Wolf I.arsen. who had sat about and listened all afternoon 
and never ojK'ned his niouth. had taken himself off to the 
galley and started his supper. I felt quite stiff across the 
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small of the back, so much so that I straightened up with 
an effort and with paiii-^.^^lookcd proudly at my work. 
It was bc(pnnin|; to show. 1 was wild with desire, like a 
child with a new toy, to hoist somcthhif; with my shear*. 

" 1 wish it werea't so late," I said. " I'd like to see how 
it works." 

" Don't be a glutton, Humphrey," Maud chided mc. 
" Remember, to-morrow i» coming, and you're so tired now 
that you can hardly stand." 

" And you ? " I sahl, with sudden solicitude " You must 
be very tired. You have worked hard and oobly. I am 
proud of you, Maud." 

" Not half so proud as I am of you. nor with half the 
reason," she answered, looking me straight in the eyes (or 
a rmnu-nt with an cx])rcvNii)ti in her own .-iiul Zi 'i-CKing, 
tremulous light which I had not seen before and which 
gave mc a pang of quick delight, — I know not why, for I 
did not understand it Then she dropped her eyes, to lift 
them again, laughing. 

"If our friends could see us now," she said. "Look 
at us. Have you ever paused for a moment to consider 
our appearance ? " 

" Yes, I have considered yours, frequently." I answered, 
puzzling over what I had seen in her eyes and puzzled by 
her sudden change of subject 

"Mercy!" she cried. "And what do I look like, pray ?" 

"A scarecrow, I'm afraid," I replied. "Just gl.ince at 
your draggled skirts, for instance. Look at those ilircc- 
curncred tears. And such a waist t It would not require 
a Sherlock Holmes to deduce that you have been cooking 
over a camp-tire, to say nothing of trying out seal-blubber. 
And to cap it all, that capt And all that is the woman 
who wrote ' A Kiss Endured.' " 
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She made me an elaborate and stately courtesy, and said, 
" As for you, sir — " 

And yet, through the five minutes of banter which fol- 
lowed, there was a serious something underneath the fun 
which I could not but relate to the strange and fleeting 
expression I had caught in her eyes. What was it? Could 
it be that our eyes were speaking beyond the will of our 
speech ? My eyes had spoken, I knew, until I had found 
the culprits out and silenced them. This had occurred 
several times. But had she seen the clamor in them and 
understood ? And had her eyes so spoken to me ? What 
else could that expression have meant — that dancing. 
tremulous light, and a something more which words could 
not describe ? And .yet it could not be. It was impossible. 
Besides, I was not skilled in the speech of eyes. I 
was only Humphrey Van Weyden, a bookish fcQow 
who loved. And to love, and to wait and win love, 
that surely was glorious enough for me. And thus I 
thought, even as we chaffed each other's appearance, until 
we arrived ashore and there were other things to think 
about. 

" It's a shame, after working hard all day, that we can- 
not have an uninterrupted night's sleep/' I complained, 
after supper. 

" But there can be no danger now } from a blind man ?"* 
she queried. 

" I shall never be able to trust him," I averred, *'and far 
less now that he is blind. The liability is that his part 
helplessness will make him more malignant than ever. I 
know what I shall do t(vmorrow, the first thing — run out 
a light anchor and kedp^e the schooner off the beach. And 
each ni;;ht when we come ashore in the boat, Mr. Wolf 
Larsen will be left a prisoner on board. So this will be 
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the last oight we have to stand wmtcb, and because of that 
it will go the easier." 

We were awake early and just finishing breakfast ai 
daylight came. 

"Oh, Humphrey I" 1 beard Maud ciy in dismay and 
swldcaly stop. 

I looked at her. She was gazing at the Gkfitt. I fol- 
lowed ber gaze, but could sec nothing unuauaL She looked 
at me. and I looked inquir}' back. 

"Ibe tbcan." she said, and her voice trembled. 

I baJ /orgotten their existence. I looked again, but 
could not see Ibem. 

Mf^be has — "I muttered savagely. 

She put her hanf) symp^ttieiicnlly on mine, and said, 
*• You will have to begin over agajo." 

" Oh, beUeve me, my anger means nothing ; I could not 
hurt a fly," I smiled hack bitterly. " And the worst of it 
is, he knows it You are right If he has destroyed the 
shears, I shall do nothing except begin over again." 

" But I'll stand my watch on board hereafter," I blurted 
out a moment later. " And if he interferes — " 

" But I dare not stay ashore all night alone," Maud was 
saying when I came back to myself. "It would be so 
much nicer if he would be friendly with us and help us. 
We could all live comfortably aboard." 

" We will," I asserted, still savagely, for the destruction 
of my beloved shears had hit me hard. "That is. yuu and 
I will live aboard, friendly or not with Wolf Larseii." 

"It's childish," I laughed later, "for him to do smh 
things, and for mc to grow angry over them, fur that 
matter. " 

But my heart smote me when we climbed aboard and 
looked at the havoc he had done. ^ The shean were gooe 
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altogether. The guys had been slashed right and left 
The throat-halyards which I had rigged were cut across 
through every part. And he knew I could not splice. 
A thought struck me. I ran to the windlass. It would 
not work. He had broken it. We looked at each other 
in consternation. Then I ran to the side. The mastx 
booms, and gaffs I had cleared were gone. He had found 
the lines which held them, and cast them adrift. 

Tears were in Maud*s eyes, and I do believe they were 
for me. I could have wept myself. Where now was our 
project of rcmasting the Ghost t He had done his work 
well. I sat down on the hatch-combing and rested my 
chin on my hands in black despair. 

"He deserves to die,'* I cried out; "and God forghe 
mc, I am not man enough to be his executioner." 

But Maud was by my side, passing her hand soothingly 
through my hair as though I were a child, and saying, 
" There, there ; it will all come right. We are in the right. 
and it must come right.** 

I remembered Michclet and leaned my head against 
her; and truly I became strong again. The blessed 
woman was an unfailing fount of power to me. What did 
it matter ? Only a set-back, a delay. The tide could not 
have carried the masts far to seaward* and there had been 
no wind. It meant mcrclv more work to find them and 
tow them back. And besides, it was a lesson. I kncv 
what to ex[)Oct. He mii;ht have waited and destroyed out 
work more effectually when we had more accomplished 

" Here he cj>mcs now," she whispered. 

I glanced up. He was strolling leisurely along the poop 
on the port side. 

'* Take no notice of him/' I whispered. •* He's coming 
to see how we take it. Don't let him know that we know. 
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W'c can deny him that satisfactioD. Take off ytntr tboes, 
— that's right, — and any them in your haod." 

And then wc played hide-aod-scck with the blind man. 
As be came up the port side wc slipped put on the star- 
board ; and from the poop we vratcbed bim turn and start 
aft on our track. 

He must have known, somehow, that we were on board, 
(or he said, " Good morning," very confidently, and waited 
for the greeting to be returned. Then he atroUed aft, and 
we slipped forward. 

" Oh. I know you're aboard," he called out, and t could 
see him listen intently after he had spoken. 

It reminded mc of the great hoot-owl, listening, after its 
booming cry. for ihc stir of its friRhtcncd prey. Hii: wc 
did not stir, and we moved only when he moved. And so 
we dodged about the deck, hand in hand, like a couple of 
children chased by a wicked ogre, till Wolf Larsen, evi- 
dently in disgust, left the deck for the cabin. There was 
glee in our eyes, and suppressed titters in our mouths, as 
we put on our shoes and clambered over the side into the 
boat And as I looked into Maud's clear brown eyes I for- 
^ot th e evil be had donej and I knew only that I loved 
her, a nd that because of her the strength waa mine to win 
our way back to the world. 




CHAPTER XXXVI 

For two days Maud and I ranged the. sea and explored 
the beaches in search of the missing masts. But it was 
not till the third day that we found them, all of them, the 
shears included, and, of all perilous places, in the pound- 
ing surf of the grim southwestern promontory. And how 
we worked ! At the dark end of the first day we returned, 
exhausted, to our little cove, towing the mainmast behind 
us. And we had been compelled to row, in a dead calm, 
practically ever}- inch of the way. 

Another day of heart-breaking and dangerous toil saw 
us in camp with the two topmasts to the good. The day 
following I was desperate, and I rafted together the fore- 
mast, the fore and main booms, and the fore and main 
gaffs. The wind was favorable, and I had thought to tow 
them back under sail ; but the wind baffled, then died away, 
and our progress with the oars was a snail's pace. And it 
was such dispiriting effort. To throw one's whole strength 
and weight on the oars, and to feel the boat checked in iti 
forward lunge by the heavy drag behind, was not exactly 
exhilarating. 

Niu;ht bc;;an to fall, and to make matters worse, the 
wind s[)ran^ up ahead. Not only did all forward moticm 
cease, but wc be;;an to drift back and out to sea. I stnig* 
gled at the oars till I was played out Poor Maud, whom 
I could never prevent from working to the limit of her 
strength, lay weakly back in the stern-sheets. I could row 
no more. My bruised and swollen hands could no longer 
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lose on the oar bandtcs. My wrists and arms ached in- 
tlenbly, and, though I had eaten heartily of a twelve 
clock lunch, I bad worked so bard that I was faint from 
linger. 

I pulled in the oars and bent forward to the Une which 
eld the tow. But Maud's band leaped out restralningly 
I mine. 

" What are you going to do ? " she asked In a itiaincd, 
;nsc voice. 

" Cast it off," I answered, slipping a turn of the rofw. 

But her fingers closed on mine. 

" Please don't." she begged, 

"It is useless," I answered. "Here is night, and the 
ind blowing us off the land." 

" But think, Humphrey. If wc cannot sail away on the 
'■hosf, we may remain for years on the island — for life 
vcn. If it has never been discovered all these years, it 
lay never be discovered." 

" You forget the boat we found on the beach," I re- 
linded her. 

"It was a seal-hunting boat," she replied, "and you 
now perfectly well that if the men had escaped they 
ould have been back to make their fortunes from the 
xikery. You know they never escaped." 

1 remained silent, undecided. 

"Besides," she added haltingly, "it's your idea, and I 
-int to sec you succeed." 

Now I could harden my heart. As soon as she put it 
n a flattering personal basis, generosity compelled me to 
cny her, 

" Better years on the island than to die to-night, or to 
lorrow, or the next day. in the open boat. We are not 
rcparcd to brave the sea. Wc have no food, no water, 
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no blankets, nothing. Why, you'd not survive the night 
without blankets. I know how strong you are. You are 
shivering now.** 

'' It is only nervousness/' she answered. " I am afnid 
you will cast off the masts in spite of me." 

''Oh, please, please, Humphrey, don't I" she burst out, 
a moment later. 

And so it ended, with the phra.se she knew had all power 
over me. We shivered miserably throughout the night 
Now and again I fitfully slept, but the pain of the coki 
always aroused me. How Maud could stand it was beyond 
me. I was too tired to thrash my arms about and warns 
myself, but I found strength time and again to chafe her 
hands and feet to restore the circulation. And still she I 
pleaded with me not to cast off the masts. About three in 
the morning she was caught by a cold cramp, and after 1 
had rubbed her out of that she became quite numb. I was 
frightened. I got out the oars and made her row, thou^ 
she was so weak I thought she would faint at every stroke: 

Moniing broke, and we looked long in the growing light 
for our island. At last it showed, small and bl%ck, on tbe | 
horizon, fully fifteen miles away. I scanned the sea witk 
my glasses. Far away in the southwest I could see a dark | 
line on the water, which grew even as I looked at it. 

" Fair wind ! ** I cried in a husky voice I did not 
nize as my own. 

Maud tried to reply, but could not speak. Her lipi 
were blue with cold, and she was hollow-eyed — but ok 
how bravely her brown eyes looked at met How piceoitflf 
brave ! 

A^ain I fell to chafing her hands, and to moving hff 
arms up ai\(l down and about until .<he could thrash thcfl 
hcrsL-ll. Then I compelled her to stand up, and thomlj 
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tbe would have fallen hud I not supported her, I forced 
her to walk back and forth the several steps between the 
thwart and the atcm-shceU, and hsally to spring up and 
down. 

" Oh, j-ou brave, brave woman," I said, when I »aw the 
Bfe coming back into her face. " Did you know thai you 
were brave ? " 

" I never used to be," she ansu'ered. " I was nc%"er 
braw till I knew you. It is you who have made me 
brave." 

" Nor I, until I knew you," I answered. 

She gave mc a quick look, and 3|:^n I caught that 
dancing, tremulous light and something more in ber eyes. 
But it was only for the moment. Then she smiled. 

" It must have been the conditions," she said ; but I 
knew she was wrong, and I wondered if she likewise 
knew. 

TbepjthsjEi&d famCi fair and fresh, and the boat was 
soon laboring through a heavy sea toward the island. At 
balf-past three in the afternoon we passed the southwestern 
promontor)'. Not only were we hungry, but we were now 
KufTcring from thirst. Our lips were dry and cracked, nor 
could we longer moisten them with our tongues. Then 
the wind slowly died down. By night it was dead calm 
and I was toiling once more at the oars — but wcaklv. 
most weakly. At two in the morning the boat's bow 
touched the beach of our own inner cove, and 1 stag- 
gered out to make the painter fast Maud could rot 
stand, nor had I strength to carry her. I fell in the s-ind 
*ith her, and, when 1 had recovered, contented myscll 
with putting my hands under her shoulders and dragjjing 
ber up the beach to the hut. 

Tbe next day we did no work. In fact, we slept till 



could not reconcile with its | 
" Voii kiiow I was traveli 
she said, as we lingered a 
delighted in the movelessnesi 
strong. I never was. The 
voyage, and I chose the long< 
" You little knew what yo 
"But I shall be a differei 
as well as a stronger woman/' 
a better woman. At least I s 
more of life," 

Then, as the short day w 
Wolf Larsen*s blindness. It 
it was grave, I instanced his si 
stay and die on Endeavor Ish 
that he was, loving life as he 
was plain that he was trouble 
mere blindness. There had I 
and we were agreed that it wa: 
down, and that in his attacks Y 
comprehension. 
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Id tbe morning wc liad breakfast and were at work 
by daylight I found a. light kcclg« anchor in the fore 
hold, where such things were kept, and with a deal of 
exertion got it on deck and into the boat. With a long 
running-line coiled down in the ttern, I rowed well out 
into our little cove and dropped the anchor intu the water. 
There was no wind, the tide was high, and the schooner 
floated. Casting oil the shore lines, I kedged her out by 
main strength, (the windlass being broken), till she rode 
nearly up and down to the small anchor — too small to 
hold her in any breeze. So I lowered the big starboard 
anchor, giving plenty of slack ; and by afternoon I was at 
M'ork on the windlass. 

Three da^s I .^ijrkcd on that windUss._, Least of all 
things was I a mechanic, and in that time I accomplished 
what an ordinary machinist would have done in as many 
hours. I had to learn my tools to begin with, and every 
simple mechanical principle which such a roan would have 
at his finger ends I had likewise to learn. And at the end 
of three days I had a windlass which worked clumsily. It 
never gave the satisfaction the old windlass bad given, but 
it worked and made my work possible. 

It) ^sti(_ a day I got the two topmasts aboard and the 
_lhears rigged and guyed as before. And that night I slept 
on board and on deck beude my work. Maud, who 
refused to stay alone ashore, slept in the forecastle. Wolf 
Larsen had sat about, listening to my repairing the wind- 
lass and talking with Maud and me upon indifferent sub- 
jcct.s. No reference was made on either side to the destruc- 
tion of the shears ; nor did he say anything further about 
my leaving his ship alone. I^ut still 1 had feared him, blind 
and helpless and listening, always listening, and I never 
let his strong arms get within reach of me while I worked. 



|;anju ii) ri;l acr«-^s the tb.ri>:il- 
lo the ^h.-. Av>. 1 \r h ■;; tiu- h 
liiM ('\"c:\-;i V.\a{ I iui(i nut in.: 
nut do for a draw-knife, so h 
part, hove taut, and made fast, 
across with the draw-knife. 
" I wouldn't, if I were you,*' 
He heard the click of my pis 
" Hello, Hump," he said. " 
the time. You can't fool my ca 
" That's a lie. Wolf Larscn/ 
before. " However, I am achir 
so go ahead and cut." 

** You have the chance always 
" Go ahead and cut," I thrcaK 
" rd rather disappoint you," 1 
his heel and went aft. 

" Something must be done, Hi 
morning, when I had told her 
** H he has liberty, he may do ar 
vessel, or set fire to it. Th»-r» 
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" There U one way," I ftaid grimly. 
She waited. 
I picked up a se-tl-club. 

" It won't kill him," I iaid. " And before he could rc- 
ver I'd have him bound hard and faM." 
She shook her head with a shudder. "No, not that 
liere must be some less brutal way. Ijel u» wait" 
Hut we did not have to wait long, and the problem 
Ived ilaelf. In the morning, after several trlaTaTl round 
e point of balance in the foremast and attached my 
listing tackle a few feet above it. Maud hckl the turn 
I the windlas!) and coiled down while I heaved. Had the 
Indians been in order it w.-.iil;! n.'t have boon 40 didicull ; 
it was, I was compelled to apply all my weight and 
rcngth to every inch of the heaving. I had to rest frc- 
lently. In truth, my spells of resting were longer than 
ose of working. Maud even contrived, at tiroes when all 
y efforts could not budge the windlass, to hold the turn 
ith one hand and with the other to throw the weight of 
:r slim body to my assistance. 

At the end of an hour the single and double blocks 
ime together at the top of the shears. I could hoist nn 
ore. And yet the mast was not swung entirely inboard, 
he butt rested against the outside of the port rail, while 
e top of the mast overhung the water far beyond the 
arboard rail. My shears were too short All my work 
id been for nothing. But I no longer despaired in the 
i way. I was acquiring more confidence in myself and 
UTC confidence in the possibilities of windlasses, shears, 
d hoistinjc tackles. There was a way in which it could 
■ done, and it^rcmaincd for me to find that way. 
While I was considering the problem, WoU Larseo came 
I deck. We noticed something strange about him at 
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once. The indecisiveness/ or feebleness, of his movemenSi 
was more pronounced. His walk was actually tottery ai 
he came down the port side of the cabin. At the break 
of the poop he reeled, raised one hand to his eyes with the 
familiar brushing gesture, and fell down the steps — stiT 
on his feet — to the main deck, across which be staggers! 
falling and flinging out his arms for support. He regaicec 
his balance by the steerage companionway and stood there 
dizzily for a space, when he suddenly crumpled up ud 
collapsed, his legs bending under him as he sank to the 
deck. 

" One of his attacks," I whispered to Maud. 

She nodded her head ; and I could see sympathy warn 
in her eyes. 

We went up to him, but he seemed unconscious, brok- 
ing spasmodically. She took charge of him, lifting hii 
head to keep the blood out of it and despatching me 10 
the cabin for a pillow. I also brought blankets, and we 
made him comfortable. I took his pulse. It beat stcadL^ 
and strong, and was quite normal. This puzzled me. 1 
became suspicious. 

'* What if he should be feigning this ? '* I askedp sd 
holding his wrist. 

Maud shook her head, and there was reproof in her cvti 
Rut just then the wrist I held leaped from my hand, andtbe 
hand clasped like a steel trap about my wrist. I aid 
aloud in awful fc:ir, a wild inarticulate cry; and I cau(bs 
one glimpse of his face, malignant and triumphant, asbs 
other hand compassed my body and I was^rawn don 
him in a terrible grip. 

My wrist was released, but his other arm, passed 
my back, held both my arms so that I could not 
His free hand went to my throat, and in that momest 
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knew the bitterest foretaste of death eamed by one's own 
idiocy. Why had I trusted myulf wjthin reach ol ihoM_ 
ten g)le tfml ?" "1 could feci other hands M my throat 
Tfa^ wereHaud's handN, striving vainly to tear loose the 
hand that was throttling me. She gave it up, and 1 heard 
her scream in a way that cut me to the soul, for it was 
a woman's scream of fear and heart-brealiiog despair. 
I had heard it before, during the sinking of the Martinn. 
My face was against his chest and I could not sec, but 
I heard Maud turn and run swiftly away along the deck. 
Everything was happening (quickly. I had not yd hod a 
glimmering of unconsciousness, and it seemed that an 
interminable period of time was lapsing before I beard her 
fcfft fl>nng back. And just then I fell the whole man 
sink under me. The breath was leaving his lungs and 
his chest was collapsing under my weight Whether it 
was merely the expelled breath, or his consciousness of his 
growing impotence, I know not, but his throat vibrated 
with a deep groan. The hand at my throat relaxed. I 
breathed. It fluttered and tightened again. But even his 
tremendous will could not overcome the dissolution that 
assailed it. That will of his was breaking down. He was 
fainting. 

Maud's footsteps were very near as his band fluttered 
for the last time and my throat was releaaed. I rolled off 
and over to the deck on my back, gasping and blinking 
in the sunshine. Maud was pale but composed, — my eyo 
had gone instantly to her face, — and she was lookin:: .n 
me with mingled alarm and relief. _ A hea yy^jeal-club io 
her hand caught my eyes, and at that moment she followed 
my gaze down to it. The club dropped from her h.tnd as 
though it h.td suddenly stung her, and at the same moment 
my heart surged with a great joy. Truly she was my [ 
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woman, my mate-woman, fighting with me and for me as 
the mate of a caveman would have fought, all the primiti\'e 
in her aroused, forgetful of her culture, hard under the 
softening civilization of the only life she had ever 
known. 

" Dear woman ! " I cried, scrambling to my feet- 

The next moment she was in my arms, weeping convul> 
sively on my shoulder while I clasped her close. I looked 
down at the brown glory of her hair, glinting gems in the 
sunshine far more precious to me than those in the treas- 
ure-chests of kings. And I bent my head and kissed her 
hair softly, so softly that she did not know. 

Then sober thought came to me. After all, she was 
only a woman, crying her relief, now that the danger was 
past, in the arms of her protector or of the one who had 
been cndani^ered. Had I been father or brother, the situ- 
ation would have been in no wise different. Besides, time 
and place were not meet, and I wished to cam a better 
right to declare my love. So once again I softly kissed 
her hair as I felt her receding from my clasp. 

" It was a real attack this time," I said; "another shock 
like the one that made him blind. He feigned at firsthand 
in doiii;^ so brought it on." 

M.md was already rearranging his pillow. 

*• N«»," 1 said, "not yet. Now that I have him helpless, 
lielpless he shall remain. From this day we live in the 
cabin. \Vt>lf Larsen shall live in the steerage." 

I caiigl.t him under the shoulders and dragged him to 
the compaiiionway. At my direction Maud fetched a rope. 
PlaciiiL; this untler his sh«iulders, I balanced him across the 
thresh* »!d and lowered him down the steps to the floor. I 
could not lift him diie.-tly into a bunk, but with Maud's 
help I lifted fir^t his shoulders and head, then hb body, 
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balanced turn across the edge, and rolled bim into a lower 
bunk. 

But thU was not to be all. I recollected tbe handcufTs 
In hii atatcrooni, which he preferred to use on sailors in- 
stead of the ancient and clumsy ship irons. So, wKcu we 
left him. he lay^ handcuffed hand a nd foot. __ For the first 
time in many days 1 breathed freely! I felt strangely light 
OA I came on deck, as though a weight had been lifted from 
Riy shoulders. I felt, also, that Maud and 1 bad |drswR 
more closely together. And I wondered if ahe, too, felt it. 
U we walked along the deck side by side to where the 
I itilled foremast bung to tbe shears. 



At once wo iViOWfi il-'ar; 
st.itc-i"t" !iii^ ;i:iti (i)H!s\'..^ Ill ti 

ui W'tiil Lar>cii hdd h;ij)i)cnc« 
must have been the Indian ; 
was gone and drizzling stori 
were very comfortable, and th 
foremast suspended from the 
the schooner and a promise o 

And now that we had Wol 
did we need it ! Like his first 
accompanied by serious disabl 
covery in the afternoon while 
ment. He had shown signs o 
spoken to him, eliciting no res 
left side at the time, and in ev 
movement he rolled his head : 
from the pillow against whicl 
once he heard and answered 
to me. 

Pressing the pillow against \ 
heard me, but he gave no sign 
repeating the question, he ansv 
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look his head, his stern mouth shaping the stracg- 
(ted smile. It was indeed a iwii^tcd smile, for it 
the left side only, the facial muscles of the right 
/ing not 2t all. 

t was the last play of the WoU," he said, J'J 

Jyzcd. I shall never walk again. Oh, only on the 
de," he added, as though divining the suspicious 
: flung at his left leg, the knee of which had just 
iwn up and elevated the blankets. 

unfortunate," he continued. " I'd liked to have 
- you first. Hump. And I thought I had that much 
le," 

why?" I asked, partly io horror, partly out of 

1 his stern mouth framed the twisted smile, as he 

just to be alive, to be living and doing, to be the 
bit of the ferment to the end, to eat you. But to 

way " 

irugged his shoulders, or attempted to shrug them, 
or the left shoulder alone moved. Like the smOe, 
g was twisted. 

how can you account for it ? " I asked. " Where 
at of your trouble?" 

brain," he said at once. "It was those cursed 
es brought it on." 
ptoms," I said. 

added his head. "There is no accounting for it, 
:vcr sick in my life. Something's gone wrong with 
1. A cancer, a tumor, or something of that nature, 
1^ that devours and destroys. It's attacking my 
ntrcs, eating them up, bit by bit, cell by cell — 
: pain." 
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" The motor-centres, too," I sup^gcstcd. 

" So it would seem ; and the curse of it is that I must lie 
here, conscious, mentally unimpaired, knowing that tbe 
lines are going down, breaking bit by bit communicabofi 
with the world. I cannot see, hearing and feeling ar; 
leaving me, at this rate I shall soon cease to speak ;y(; 
all the time I shall be here, alive, active, and powerless.' 

" When you say you are here, I'd suggest the likrlihH 
of the soul,'* I said. 

" Bosh I " was his retort. " It simply means that in the 
attack on my brain the higher psychical centres are ofr 
touched. I can remember, I can think and reason. Whci 
that goes, I go. I am not. The soul?" 

He broke out in mocking laughter, then turned his kfc 
ear to the pillow as a sign that he wished no furthc 
convcrsati<>n. 

Maud and I went about our work oppressed by the fearfvl 

fate which had overtaken him, — how fearful we wereitt 

« 

fullv to re:ilize. There was the awfulness of retributioi 
about it. Our thoughts were deep and solemn, and ve 
sjKike to each other scarcely above whispers. 

" You mi.i;ht remove the handcufTs," he said that nigk 
as we stornl in consultatitm over him. "It's dead aifi^i 
I'm a p:ir:ilytic now. The next thing to watch out forii{ 
bed soros." 

He smiled his twisted smile, and Maud, her eyes wjitl 
with hMrr«)r, was compelled to turn away her bead. 

"Do vou know that vour smile is crooked.^" I ssUI 
him ; for I knew that she must attend him, and I wiihll| 
to s:ive her as much as possible. 

"Then I shall smile no more,'* he said calmly. Ml 
thoUi;hl something; was wron^. My ri,i;hl cheek has 
numb all day. Yes, and I've had warnings of this for 
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: ttiTte days ; by upells, my right stde seemed going to 

I, sometimes arm or h.ind, sometimes leg or foot." 
"So my smile is crooked?" he queried a short while 
mfler. "Well, consider henceforth that 1 smile inlcmally, 
with my soul, if you please, my soul. Consider that I am 
smiling now." 

And tor the space of sc\-eral minutet he lay there, quiet, 
indulging his grotesque fancy. 

The man of him was not changed. It was the old, 
domJtable, terrible Wolf Larscn, imprisoned somewhere 
within that flesh which had once been so invincible and 
splendid. Now it bound bim with insentient fcttcn, wall- 
ing his soul in darkness and silence, blocking it from the 
world which to bim had been a riot of action. No more 
would he conjuRatc the verb "to do in every mood and 
Icnsc." "To be " was all that remained lo him — to be, 
as be had defined death, without movcmcnl ; to will, but 
not to execute ; to think and reason and in the spirit ol him 
to be as alive as ever, but in the flesh to be dead, quite 
dead. 

And yet, though I even removed the handcufTs. we 
Could not adjust ourselves to his condition. Our minds re- 
volted. To us he was full of potentiality. Wc knew not 
'What to expect of htm next, what fearful thing, rising above 
the flesh, he might break out and do. Our experience 
^rarratiEcd this state of mind, and we went about our work 
"^ith anxiety always upon us. 

I had solved the problem which had arisen through ihc 
shortness of the shears. By means of the watch-tackle, 
^I had made a new one), I heaved the butt of the forcm-ist 
Across the rail and then lowered it to the deck. Next, by 
Vneans of the shears, I hoisted the main boom on board. 
*^ts forty feet of length would supply the height neccssar}- 
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properly to swing the mast. By means of a secondary ta 
I had attached to the shears, I swung the boom to a ne 
perpendicular position, then lowered the butt to the d 
where, to prevent slipping, I spiked great cleats aroun 
The single block of my original shears-tackle I had attac 
to the end of the boom. Thus, by carrying this tackl 
the windlass, I could raise and lower the end of the b 
at will, the butt always remaining stationary, and, by m< 
of guys, I could swing the boom from side to side. To 
end of the boom I had likewise rigged a hoisting tac 
and when the whole arrangement was completed I o 
not but be startled by the power and latitude it gave 

Of course, two days' work was required for the ace 
plishment of this part of my task, and it was not till 
morning of the third day that I swung the foremast i 
the deck and proceeded to square its butt to fit the s 
Here I was especially awkward. I sawed and chop 
and chiselled the weathered wood till it had the appean 
of having been gnawed by some gigantic mouse. Bi 
fitted. 

*• It will work, I know it will work," I cried. 

" Do you know Dr. Jordan's final test of truth ? " M 
asked. 

I shook my head and paused in the act of dislodging 
sh:ivin<^s which had drifted down my neck. 

*' • Can wc make it work ? Can we trust our lives to i 
is the lest." 

** He is a favorite of yours." I said. 

" Wlicn I dismantled my old Pantheon and cast t 
N.ipnlcon and Caesar and their fellows. I straight* 
erected a new Pantheon," she answered gravely, "andl 
first I installed was Dr. Jordan." 

" A modern hero." 
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cater because modern," she added. " How 

t'orld heroes compare with ours ! " 

r head. We were too much alike in many 

;ument. Our points of view and outloolt on 

we very like. 

■ of critics we agree famously." 1 laughed. 

hipwright and able assisuuil," she laughed 

as little time for laughter in those days, what 
work and of the awf ulness of Wolf Larson's 

eivcd another stroke. He had tost his voice, 
ing it. He had only iotcnnitteat use of it 
I it, the wires were like the stock market, now 
1. Occasionally the wires were up and be 

as ever, though slowly and heavily. Then 

suddenly desert him, in the middle of a sen- 
>, and for hours, sometimes, we would wait 
:tion to be reestablished. He complained of 

his head, and it was during this period that 
I system of communication against the time 

should leave him altogether — one pressure 
for "yes," two for "no." It was well that 
ed, for by evening^liis voice had gone from 
d pressures, after that, he answered our 
d when he wished to speak he scrawled 
with his left hand, quite legibly, on a sheet 

winter had now descended upon us. Gale 
, with snow and sleet and rain. The seals 
>ii their Rreat southern migration, and the 
j)r.ictieally deserted. I worked feverishly, 
c bad weather, and of the wind which espe- 
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daily hindered Tne» I was on deck from daylight till 
and making substantial progress. 

I profited by my lesson learned through raising 
shears and then climbing them to attach the guys. 
the top of the foremast, which was just lifted convene 
from the deck, I attached the rigging, stays, and tl 
and peak halyards. As usual, I had underrated 
amount of work involved in this portion of the task, 
two long days were necessary to complete it And t 
was so much yet to be done — the sails, for instance, m 
practically had to be made over. 

Whil^I toiled at rigging the foremast, Matud aewo 
canN-as, ready always to drop everything and come tc 
assistance when more hands than two were required. 
canvas was heavy and hard, and she sewed with the re| 
saiIor*s palm and three-cornered sail-needle. Her h 
were soon sadly blistered, but she struggled bravely 
and in addition doing the cooking and taking care d 
sick man. 

''A fig for superstition," I said on Friday mon 
" That mast goes in to-day." 

Everything was ready for the attempt Carrying 
boom-tackle to the windlass, I hoisted the mast m 
clear of the deck. Making this tackle fast, I took to 
windhiss the shears-tackle, (which was connected witt 
end of the boom ), and with a few turns had the mast 
pcndicular and clear. 

Maud clapped her hands the instant she was reli 
from lioldini; the turn, crying : 

" It works ! It works ! We'll trust our lives to it!* 

Then she assumed a rueful expression. 

" It's not over the hole," she said. *' Will you hsv 
begin all over f " 
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liled in superior fuhion. and, slacking off on one of 
om-guyR and taking in on the other, swung the mut 
tly in the centre of the deck. Still it wu not over 
lie. Again the rueful expression came on her face, 
^n I smiled in a su|ierior way. Slacking away on 
lom-tnckle and hoisting an equivalent amount on the 
•tackle, I brought the butt of the mast into position 
y over the hole in the deck. Then I gave Maud 
1 instructions for lowering away and went into the 

the step on the schooner's bottom. 

lied to her, and the mast moved easily and accurately, 
ht toward the square hole of the step the square butt 
idcd ; but as it descended it slowly twisted »o that 
: wduld not fit into squ.irc. Hut I had not even a 
nt's indecision. Calling to Maud to cease lowering, 
: on deck and made the watch-tackle fast to the mast 
rolling hitch. I left Maud to pull on it while I went 
By the light of the lantern I saw the butt twist 
around dli its sides coincided with the sides of the 
Maud made fast and returned to the windlass. 
,' the butt descended the several intervening inches, 
same time slightly twisting again. Again Maud 
;d the twist with the watch-tackle, and again the 
:d away from the windlass. Square fitted into square. 
last was stepped. 

iscd a shout, and she ran down to see. In the yellow 
n lJ;;ht we peered at what we had accomplished. We 

1 at each other, and our hands felt their way and 
d. The eyes of both us, I think, were moist with the 
sucrcss. 

was done so easily after all," I remarked. "All 
nrk was in the preparation." 
id all the wonder in the completion," Maud added. 
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''I can scarcely bring myself to realize that that g 
mast is really up and in ; that you have lifted it from 
water, swung it through the air, and deposited it 1 
where it belongs. It is a Titan's task." 

" And they made themselves many inventions/* I be 
merrily, then paused to sniff the air. 

I looked hastily at the lantern. It was not sniok 
Again I sniffed. 

"Something is burning," Maud said, with sud 
conviction. 

We sprang together for the ladder, but I raced 
her to the deck. ^ A dense volume of smoke was pou 
out of the steerage companionway. 

"The Wolf is not yet dead," I muttered to mysel 
I sprang down through the smoke. 

It was so thick in the confined space that I was c 
pclled to feci my way ; and so potent was the spell of V 
Larscn on my imagination, I was quite prepared for 
helpless giant to grip my neck in a strangle hold. 1 1 
tatcd, the desire to race back and up the steps to 
deck almost overpowering me. Then I recollected M: 
The vision of her, as I had last seen her, in the lani 
light of the schooner's hold, her brown eyes wann 
moist with joy, flashed before me, and I knew tha 
could not go back. 

I was choking and suffocating by the time I reac 
Wolf Lanscn's bunk. I reached mv hand and felt 
his. He was lying motionless, but moved slightly at 
touch of mv hand. I felt over and under his blank 
There was ny warmth, no sign of fire. Yet that sin 
which blinded mc and made me cou^^h and gasp fl 
have a soiirrc. I lost mv head temporarily and das 
frantically about the steerage. A collision with theO 
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ptatUBy knocked the wind from my body and brought 
me lo myself. I reasoned that a helpless man could start 
a fire only near to where he lay. 

I returned to Wolf Larsen's bunk. There I encoun- 
tered llaud. How long she had been th erein that suffo- 
ci Uing a tmosphere I could not guess. 

^ Go up on deck I ** I commanded peremptorily. 

'^Butt Humphrey — *' she began lo protest in a queer. 
husky voice. 

'^Pleasel pleasel** I shouted at her harshfy. 

She drew away obediently, and then I thought, What 
if she cannot find the steps? I started after her, to stop 
at the foot of the companionway. Perhaps she had gone 
op. As I stood there, hesitant, I heard her cry softly : — 

" Oh, Humphrey, I am lost." 

I I found her fumbling at the wall of the after bulkhead, 

I and, half leading her, half carrying her, I took her up the 

I companionway. The pure air was like nectar. Maud 

was only faint and dizzy, and I left her lying on the 

deck when I took my second plunge belox* 

jpi e_ sou rce of the smoke must be very close to Wolf 
Larsen — my mind was made up to this, and I went 
straight' to his bunk. As I felt about among his blankets, 
something hot fell on the back of my hand. It burned 
me, and I jerked my hand away. Then I xmderstood. 
Through the cracks in the bottom of the upper bunk he 
had set fire to the mattress. He still retained sufficient 
use of his left arm to do this. The damp straw of the 
mattress, fired from beneath and denied air, had boon 
smouldering all the while. 

As I dragged the mattress out of the bunk it seemed 
j. to disintegrate in mid-air, at the same time bursting 
t into flames. I beat out the burning remnants of straw 



11 WMS a matter of niiniitrs t 
j'a|-^T and \>CU( il. 

*' Pray do not interrupt mc 
" I am still a bit of the f< 
little later. 

" I am glad you are as sma 
*' Thank you/* he wrote. 
smaller I shall be before I di( 
"And yet I am all here, ' 
flourish. "I can think more 
before. Nothing to disturb m 
I am all here and more than 1 
It was like a message fron 
this man's body had become 
in so strange sepulture, his s 
would flutter and live till the 
was broken, and after that ^ 
longer it might continue to t 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

" I THINK, my Ittt «dc is going," Wolf Lareen wrote, the 
morning after his nttciupt to (ire the ship. J* The numb- 
ness is growing. I can hardly move my hand. Yuu will 
Mvc to speak louder. The last Unea are going down." 

" Are yoii in pain i" I asked. 

1 was compelled to repeat my questioa loodly before he 
uuwcred. 

"Not all the time." 

The left hand stumbled slowly and painfully acrosa the 
pspcr, and it was with extreme difficulty that we deciphered 
the scrawl. It was like L^'sii^int message," juch as are 
delivered at s^auccs of spiritualists for a dollar admission. 

" But I am still here, alt here," the hand scrawled more 
alowly and painfully than ever. 

The pencil dropped, and we had to replace it in the 
hand. 

" When there is no pain I have perfect peace and quiet. 
I have never thought so clearly. I can ponder life and 
death like a Hindoo sage." 

" And immortality .' " Maud queried loudly fn the car. 

Three times the hand essayed to write but fumhkd 
hopelessly. The pencil fell. In vain we tried to rtijilacc 
it. The finders could not close on it Then Maud iinsscd 
and held the fingers about the pencil with her own hatiil, 
and the hand wrote, in large letters, and so slowly th.ii the 
minutes ticked off to each letter : 
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" B-O-S-H." 

It was Wolf Larsen's last word^bosh/* sceptical aad 
invincible to the end. The arm and hand relaxed. The 
trunk of the body moved slightly. Then there was no 
movement. Maud released the hand. The finp^ers spread 
slightly, falling apart of their own weight, and the pencil 
rolled away. 

" Do you still hear ? '* I shouted, holding the fingers and 
waiting for the single pressure which would signify " YcSb" 
There was no response. The hand was dead. 

" I noticed the lips slightly move/' Maud said. 

I repeated the question. The lips moved. She placed 
the tips of her fingers on them: Again I repeated the 
question. "Yes/* Maud announced. We looked at each 
other expectantly. 

"What good is it.>" I asked. ''What can we sar 
now } " 

" Oh, ask him — " 

She hesitated. 

"Ask him something that requires 'no' for an answer," 
I suggested. " Then we will know with certainty." 

" Are you hungr)' ? " she cried. 

The lips moved under her fingers, and she answered, 
"Yes." 

*' Will you have some beef } " was her next query. 

" No," she announced. 

" Bccf-tea ? " 

** ^''cs, he will have some beef-tea," she said quietly, 
K>okiii^ up at me. " Until his hearing goes we shall be 
able to communicate with him. And after that — " 

She looked at me queer ly. I saw her lips trcnibUn|C 
and the tears swimming up in her eyes. She swayed 
toward n)e and I caught her in my arms. 
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"Oh, Homphrcy," Jihe •obbed, "when will it all end? 
I gun so tjrcd, so tired." 

She buried her head on my shoulder, her fniil form 
shaken with a rtorm of weeping. She was like a feather 
in my arms, so sleudcr, so ethereal. " She has broken 
down at last," I thought. "What can I do without her 
help ? " 

But I soothed and comforted her, till she pulled herself 
bravely together and recuperated mentally u quickly as 
•he was wont to do physically. 

"t ought to be ashamed of myself." she said. Then 
added, with the whimsical smile 1 adored,.,!l]uit I am only 

That phrase, the " one small woman," startled me Uke 
an electric shock. It was my own phrase, my pel, secret 
phrase, my love phrase lor her, 

"Where did you get that plirasc?" I demanded, with 
an abruptness that iu turn startled her. 

" What phrase ? " she asked. 

" One small woman." 

""Is ft yours ?** she asked. 

" Yes," I answered, " mine. I made it" 

" Then you must have talked in your sleep," she smiled. 

The dancing, tremulous light was in her eyes. Mine, I 
knew, were speaking beyond the will of my speech. I 
leaned toward her. Without volition I leaned toward her, 
as a tree is swayed by the wind. Ah, we were vciy i lose 
together in that moment. But she shook her hi-cl, .m 
one might shake off sleep or a dream, saying : 

" 1 have known it all my life. It was my fathcr'o ii.irtn; 
for my mother." 

" It is my phrase, too," I said stubbornly. 

'■ For your mother?" 
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** No/' I answered, and she questioned no further, though 
I could have sworn her eyes retained for some time a mock- 
ing, teasing expression. 

With the foremast in, the work now went on apace 
Almost before I knew it, and without one serious hitch. I 
had the mainmast stepped. A derrick-boom, rigged to the 
foremast, had accomplished this; and several days more 
found all stays and shrouds in place, and everything se: 
up taut. Topsails would be a nuisance and a danger fo: 
a crew of two, so I heaved the topmasts on deck and lashed 
them fast. 

Several more days were consumed in finishing thesaj]} 
and putting them on. There were only three ^ the jib, 
foresail, and mainsail; and, patched, shortened, and dis- 
torted, they were a ridiculously ill-fitting suit for so trie 
a craft as the Ghost, 

"But they'll work!" Maud cried jubilantly. "WcD 
make them work, and trust our lives to them ! " 

Certainly, among my many new trades, I shone least as 
a sail-maker. I could sail them better than make them, 
and I had no doubt of my power to bring the schooner tc 
some northern port of Japan. In fact, I had crammed 
navigation from text-books aboard ; and besides, there was 
Wolf Larsen*s star-scale, so simple a device that a chiU 
could work it. 

As for its inventor, beyond an increasing deafness and 
the movement of the lips growing fainter and fainter, there 
had been little chan«;e in his condition for a week. But 
on the day we finished bending the schooner's sails* he 
heard his last, and the last movement of his lips died avay 
— but not before I had asked him, "Arc you all there?" 
and the lips had answered, ** Yes." 

The last line was down. Somewhere within that tooib 
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of the flesh still dwelt the soul of the man. Walled by the 
living clay, that fierce intelligence we had known burned 
on; but it burned on in silence and darkness. And it 
was disembodied. To that intelligence there could be no 
objective knowledge of a body. It knew no body. The 
very world was not. It knew only itself and the vastness 
and profundity of the quiet and the dark. 



Thk (l;iy ciur.c for our tlcj» 
;tn\ ihiiiL; to <K't;iin us on I'j: 
blumpy masts were in place, 1 
handiwork was strong, none 
that it would work, and I felt 
looked at it 

" I did it ! I did it ! Wit 
I wanted to cry aloud. 

But Maud and I had a v 
thoughts, and she said, as we 
sail : 

"To think, Humphrey, yoi 
hands ! " 

" But there were two other . 
small hands, and don*t say tha 
father." 

She laughed and shook hei 
up for inspection. 

" I can never get them cle; 
soften the weather-beat" 
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winning my tongue — ay« and my lips, for they 
:his moment to kiss the two smiJl hands whidi 
so faithfully and hard. And I, too, was nuuL 
a cry in my being like bugles calling me to her. 
was a wind blowing upon me which I could not 
ing the very body of me till I leaned toward 
onscious that I leaned. And she knew it She 
ut know it as she swiftly drew away her hands, 
lid not forbear one quickt searching look befcme 
away her eyes. 

s of deck-tackles I had arranged to carry the 
>rward to the windlass ; and now I hoisted the 
eak and throat, at the same time. It was a 
fy but it did not take long, and soon the foresail 
; up and fluttering. 

I never get that anchor up in this narrow place, 
> left the bottom/' I said. " We should be on 
rst." 

an you do } " she asked. 

" was my answer. "And when I do, you must 

>t work on the windlass. I shall have to run at 

wheel, and at the same time you must be hoist- 



»» 



na'uvre of getting under way I had studied and 
: a score of times ; and, with the jib-halyard to 
ss, I knew Maud was capable of hoisting that 
isary sail. A brisk wind was blowing into the 
though the water was calm, rapid work was 
^L*i US safely out. 

knocked the shackle-bolt loose, the chain roared 
;h the hawse-hole and into the sea. I raced 
\ the wheel up. The Ghost seemed to start into 
heeled to the first All of her sails. The jib was 



(ii-t;ir.t. r»iit shi' ^wim:^^ n!, 
wind. There was a great tlu 
and rcef-poiiits, most wclcorr 
away on the other tack. 

Maud had finished her ta 
stood beside me, a small caf. 
hair, her cheeks flushed fron 
bright with the excitement, 
rush and bite of the fresh sal 
like a startled deer's. Ther 
them I had never seen before 
breath suspended as the G/tos^ 
rock at the entrance to the ini 
and filled away into safe wate 

My first mate's berth on the 
good stead, and I cleared th< 
tack along the shore of the ou 
and the GAost headed out t* 
caught the bosom-breathing o 
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showed less grim, and here and there, where the sea-spray 
wet its surface, high lights flashed and dazaled in the 



M 



I shall always thhik of ft with i^ide,'' I said to Maud. 

She threw her head back in a queenly way, but said, 
^ Dear, dear End«vor Island! I shall ahrgyn^ Jpve it" 

-And I," I said quickly. 

It seemed our eyes must meet in a great understanding, 
and yet, loath, they struggled away and did not meet 

There was a silence I might almost call awkward, till I 
broke it, saying : 

** See those black clouds to windward. You remember, 
I told you last night the barometer was falling." 

''And the sun is gone," she said, her eyes still fixed 
upon our island, where we had proved our mastery over 
matter and attained to the truest comradeship that may 
fall to man and woman. 

** And it's slack off the sheets for Japan 1 " I cried gay ly. 
" A fair wind and a flowing sheet, you know, or however 
it goes." 

Lashing the wheel, I ran forward, eased the fore and 
main sheets, took in on the boom-tackles, and trimmed 
everything for the quartering breeze which was ours. It 
was a fresh breeze, very fresh, but I resolved to run as 
long as I dared. Unfortunately, when running free, it is 
impossible to lash the wheel, so I faced an all-night watch. 
Maud insisted on relieving me, but proved that she had 
not the strength to steer in a heavy sea, even if she could 
have gained the wisdom on such short notice. She ap- 
peared quite heart-broken over the discovery, but recov- 
ered her spirits by coiling down tackles and halyards and 
all stray ropes. Then there were meals to be cooked in 
the galley, beds to make. Wolf Larsen to be attended 
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upon, and she finished the day with a grand house<leaning 

attack upon the cabin and steerage. 

All night I steered, without relief, the wind slowly and 
steadily increasing and the sea rising. At five in the 
morning Maud brought me hot coffee and biscuits she 
had baked, and at seven a substantial and piping hot 
breakfast put new life into me. 

Throughout the day, and as slowly and steadily as 
ever, the wind increased. It impressed one with its suUen 
determination to blow, and blow harder, and keep on blov- 
ing. And still the Ghost foamed along, racing off the 
miles till I was certain she was making at least deiTii 
knots. It was too good to lose, but by nightfall I was 
exhausted. Though in splendid physical trim, a thirt)'-six- 
hour trick at the wheel was the limit of my endurance. 
Besides, Maud begged me to heave to, and I knew, if the 
wind and sea increased at the same rate during the night, 
that it would soon be impossible to heave to. So, as t*> 
light deepened, gladly and at the same time reluctantly, 
I brought the Ghost up on the wind. 

But I had not reckoned upon the colossal task the 
reefing of three sails meant for one man. While nuniof 
away from the wind I had not appreciated its force, btf 
when we ceased to run I learned to my sorrow, and ve& 
nigh to my despair, how fiercely it was really blowinf. 
The wind balked my every effort, ripping the canvas otf 
of my hands and in an instant undoing what I had gained 
by ten minutes of severest struggle. At eight o'clock 1 
had succeeded only in putting the second reef into tbe 
foresnil. At eleven o'clock I was no farther along. Bhiod 
dripped from every finger end, while the nails were broktt 
to the quick. From pain and sheer exhaustion I wcptjii 
the darkness, secretly, so that Maud should not know. 
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Theiit in desperation, I abandoned the attempt to reef 
the mainftail and resolved to try the experiment of heaving 
to under the dose-reefed foresaiL Three hoon more were 
required to gasket the mainsail and jib^ and at two in the 
momingt nearly dead, the life almost buffeted and worked 
out of me, I had barely sufficient consciousness to know 
the experiment was a success. The close-reefed foresail 
worked The Gkosi clung on close to the wind and be- 
trayed no inclination to fall off broadside to the trough. 

I waslimilbed, but Maud tried vainly to get me to eat 
I doxeo^rith my mouth full of food I would fall asleep 
in the act of carrying food to my mouth and waken in 
torment to find the act ]ret uncompleted So sleepily help- 
less was I that she was compelled to hold me in my chair to 
prevent my being flung to the floor by the violent pitching 
of the schooner. 

Of the passage from the galley to the cabin I knew 
nothing. It was a sl eep-w alker Maud guided and sup- 
ported. In fact, I was aware of nothing till I awoke, how 
long after I could not imagine, in my bunk with my boots 
off. It was dark. I was stiff and lame, and cried out 
with pain when the bed-clothes touched my poor finger- 
ends. 

Morning had evidently not come, so I closed my eyes 
and went to sleep again. I did not know it, but I had 
slept the clock around and it was night again. 

Once more I woke, troubled because I could sleep no 
better. I struck a match and looked at my watch. It 
mark^ midnight And I had not left the deck until three ! 
I should have been puzzled had I not guessed the solution. 
No wonder I was sleeping brokenly. J had slept twcnt) -one 
^h^""^ I listened for a while to the behavior of the G/tost, 
to the pounding of the seas and the muffled roar of the 



I ('.!-•. • -x V r .Ml 1,,-r i:i liir 
iuiiik. 1 lockuii :it hiui, lii 
down from the topmost pitct 
be worse than dead. Then 
expressionless face which wj 
and I understood. 

** His life flickered out in t 

" But he still lives," she a 
voice. 

" He had too great strengt 

** Yes," she said, " but no^ 
He is a free spirit." 

"He is a free spirit surcl 
her hand, I led her on deck. 

The storm broke that nip 
diminished as slowly as it \ 
next morning, when I had ho 
deck ready for burial, it was 
large sea was running. The 
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Mftud looked at me, surprised and shocked ; but the 
Kpirit ot somcthinK I had seca before was strong upon tnc, 
[mpclUng me to give service to Wolf Larscn as Woli 
Larscn bad once given service to another man. I lifted 
the end of the hatch cover, and t j ^e cony ag-sbroudcd body 
sUppcd feet first into the eca. The weight of iron dragged 
tt down. It was gone. 

"Good ^b y^ Lucif er^ proud spirit,^ Maud whispered, so I 
low that it was drowned by the shouting of the wind ; but ' 
1 saw the movement of her lips and knew. 

As we clung to the lee rail and worked our way aft. 1 
happened to glance to leeward. The Ghost, at the mo- 
ment. »a5 uptossird on a sea, and I caught a clear view oi a 
sv, I ■ n.;^:;! iwoorthrccmilesaway. rolling and pitching, 
h. i. as it steamed toward us. It was painted 

black, and from the talk of the hunters of their poaching 
exploits I recognized it a ^a Un ited States revenue_^ cutter, 
I pointed it out to Maud and Hurriedly led Ker aft to the 
safety of the poop. 

I started to rush below to the flag-locker, then remcm- 
bered that in rigging the Ghost I had forgotten to make 
provision for a flag-halyard. 

"We need no distress signal," Maud said. "They hnve 
only to see us." 

"We are saved," I said, soberly and solemnly. And 
then, in an exuberance of joy, " I hardly know whether 
to be glad or not." 

I looked at her. Our eyes were not loath to meet. W'c 
leaned toward each other, and before I knew it my arms 
were about her. 

"Need I?" Tasked. 

And she answered, "There is no need, though the tell- 
ing of it would be sweet, so sweeL" 
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Her lips met the press of mine, and, by what strange 
trick of the imagination I know not, the scene in the cabin 
of the Ghost flashed upon me, when she had pressed her 
fingers lightly on my lips and said, " Hush, hush." 

My woman, my one small woman/' I said, my free 
hand petting her shoulder in the way all lovers know 
though never learn in school. 

" My man," she said, looking at me for an instant with 
tremulous lids which fluttered down and veiled her eyes as 
she snuggled her head against my breast with a happy 
little sigh. 

I looked toward the cutter. It was very close. A boat 
was being lowered. 

" One kiss, dear love," I whispered. " One kiss more 
before they come." 

"And rescue us from ourselves," she completed, with 
a most adorable smile, whimsical as I had never seen it, 
for it was whimsical with love. 
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